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PREFACE. 



It ia the design, is the present work, to repreeent tba 
bninan mind as it stands in the clear light of oonscioaB- 
nese. We gc to our own inward experience to find the 
fitcta, both of the single ment^ phenomena and of their 
oonnection wiUi each other. An Empiriced Fhiloaophy 
is here alone attempted, and in which we can not proceed 
acccffdiog to the vitA&c of a pure science. The neceesaiy 
and ttDivereal Ueas, which must determine all m^tal 
activity in every capacity, in order that these capacitiea 
may become intelligible to as in tlieir conditional lawB of 
<^r&ti(m, are not now first aasmned, and then carried 
forward to a completed system by a rigid A priori analy< 
819 and dedoctJOD in pnre thought. Snch a work has 
already been accomplished in a thoroughly Bational Psy^ 
cbology. The Bubjective Idea which must oondidon and 
expound all Intelligence has been attained, and then thg 
objecbTS Law which controls aU the &ctB of an acting 
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Litelligence has been determined to be in exact aoemd- 
■tnce. Bat in this work we wait upon experience altiH 
gether. We use no fact, and no combination of &cts, 
except as tfae^ have alreadjbeen attained in the commoq 
oonsciooBneas of humanitj. It is rather a description of 
the human mind than a pbilosopby of it ; a psycography ' 
rather tlian a pajchology ; and should not aasunie tar 
itself the prerogatives of an exact ecieitce. 

Still, with this renunciation of all cl^m to a pure 
science, the attempt has been made to find the human 
mind as it is, and all its leading facts as they combine to 
make a complete whole. The aim has been to present 
all the constituent parts in the light of their reciproctJ 
adt^)tationB to each other, uid to show how all depend 
upon each one, and that each one exists for all, and thus 
to give the mind through all its faculties as a living 
. onitj, complete and consistent in its own organized iden- 
tity. .When a system is thus matured from conscions 
experience, having all the s/mmetry and unity of the 
acting reality, it may be known in a qualified sense, as 
a jduloBopby, and be termed a science of mind. It •<« a 
■denoe, as Chemistry, Geology and Botany are science* , 
the study of facts in their combinatituia as nature ffmt 
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Ihem to ns, and Hiub teaching what is first leuned hj 
ctbrefdl obseryation and experiment. It aasamee not to 
hare found ibose ocuditioiijng principles, which deternuDe 
that the &cts must have been bo ; bnt it may and does 
Ijom its own consciooBuesB affirm, that the facta are bo. 

Such a method of studying the human mind should 
{Recede that which ia more purelj philosophii^, and 
thus more truly metaphysical, and is, periuqia, the only 
method to be attempted in an Academic or a Collegiate 
coarse. It is nnirersally essential, as a portion of that 
applied discipline which is to prepare for rigorous and 
independent action in all public stations, and can not be 
diispensed with in any learned pn^essioa without detract- 
ing from both the utility and the dignity of the man. It 
eqnally applies to the full process of Female Education, 
and both adorns and refines while it also expands and 
strengthens. This empirical exercise, thus indispensable 
for every scholar, is also a preparatiTe and incentive to 
the study of the higher Metaphysics in more advanced 
stages of philosophical enquiry. 

The present work has been written with the eye con- 
stantly on the class fbr whose study it is designed, and 
indeed mainly while the daily instruction with my own 
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class TBfl in progrras, and the care has been to make H 
intellj^ble to an;^ student of (xmsidflr&ble maturitj, who 
Till resolntelj and fiuthfiiU^ bring its statements to the 
test of his own clear conscionsness. No inatnictioa in 
Empirical Vajchologj can be g^ven hj mere verbal 
statement and definition, luat hy attempted analogy and 
illustration. If the Teacher does Dot send the pupil to 
the &ct as he has it in his own ezperienoe, there. vill be 
either an inadequate or an erroneous oonception attained. 
The phenomenon irithin is unlike any [dienomenon inth- 
out, and all ingenions speculation and logical deductioa 
irill be empty and worthleea without close and direct 
introspection. With such habits of investigation, it ia 
fully believed that the following delineation of mental 
&cnltiee and tbeir operation will be readily apprehended, 
and coDsdously recognized as mainly confonned to tlio 
person's own inward experience. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



PsTCHOLOOT ia compreheDsve of all ttie necessuy pn» 
eiples and tbe developed facte of mind. The neceasaiy 
principlea determine the poe^bility of an intelligent 
agency, and reveal in the reason how mind mnst be con- 
stitnted in order to any cognidon of a nature of things 
as exisdng in space and time ; and is thus distinguished 
as Motional Psychology. The developed fiicts (^ mind 
are taken as they reveal themselves throogh ui actoal 
experience in consciousness, and when combined in ej*- 
temalic arraagement they ^ve the specific science known 
as £mjnrical Psychology. It is ^m last only which 
comes, within the field of present investigation. 

UTTtpirieal Pgyehohgy is thus inclufdvo of all mental 
&ct8 which may come within human caoacioneness. The 
being of mind, with all its feculties and Hieir functions ; 
every pbenomenoQ in its own manifeataticD, and its law 
of connection with otlier phenomena ; all, indeed, about 
which an intelligent enquiry can be made in reference to 
mental enst«nce and action, come within the provinoa 
where this philosophy should make itself tliorongDly and 
&nuliar1y conversant. As an empirical science, it ia 
demanded diat all the &cte be collected, and that Utey 
2 
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14 IMTEODTJCTIOB. 

be orderly arranged according to tlieir known conneo 
lions and dependencies. AU that belongs to mind must 
. have place, and each element ite right place, in tlie 
system. 

Mental Philoeophy has not ^us, as yet, attained its 
consummation*. All the &ct8 of mind are not probably 
yet found ; many l^t have been attuned are not clearly 
discriminated; and what have been nsed have never 
appeared in any system with exact order and perfect 
harmony. Much more labor of observation, analysis and 
combination is to be expended on this field, before it can 
be Baid to be fully in possession, and all its parts com- 
pletely subjected to science. Peculiar difGcullSes and 
special hindrances tie in the way of mental investigation. 
The subject itself is for many reasons obscure, demand- 
ing the most patient and profound study. The most 
subtile analy^ and the most comprehensive generaliza- 
tion are at times necessary, and in addition to the acute- 
iieae of the perception and the intensity of the thinking 
which are called into requisition, there are various U»- 
bilities to error &om certain sources of deceptive bias 
and delu^ve influence. These operate at the present 
as they have done m the past, and a preliminary exami- 
nation of them may best facilitate an entrance upon this 
investigation, and prepare the student the most elfeo* 
tually to resist all perverting tendencies, and attain tii« 
truth by holding the facts in a clear light and looking at 
them in the right direction. 

Among the more promioent difficulties and aourcM ot 
error, are — 
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lubhitt to ebbotu IS 

1. TA« inverted iiuthod of the mineCt operation tn 
tMaining itafaett. 

The elements for Emjmcal Psychology are the fiM^ 
of mind which come within every man's own experienee. 
Wo may not assome what the &ct8 are from any pre- 
sumption of what tiiey shfold be, nor take dton upon 
tnidt because others have said what and how they are ; 
ire must find them within ourselres, and clearly appre- 
hend them in our own consciousness, or dtey may [irore 
utterly folse and thus wholly worthless. Oiiers may 
hare obserred the same facts, and used them in their 
way in their philosophy, and their statement of them 
may direct our minds to them and greatly fecilitate na 
in the attdnment of them ; but t^eir descriptions and 
assertions must not be aQowed ta> stand valid, except 
through our own conscious apprehensioa and conviction. 
A lact, that has not been held in the clear li^t of my 
ewn consciousness, can truly be no fact for my pluloeo- 
t^y. AJl the Gwits I use most come within my cogni- 
ti<m, or I can make nothing but a borrowed science oat 
of them. 

But, from its first consdous ^prehenmon, the mind 
has been accustomed, in its agency, to turn its attentiioi 
outwardly to the phenomena of nature, and gain its &oti 
in the perception of the objects of an external world. It 
has steadied itself in its operations upon dte organs of 
sensaticMi, and thus long habit has made it to be easy and 
pleasant for the mind to increase its knowledge, in the 
attcunment of new facts through senuble observation. 
The &cte we now need lie in altogether another direc^n, 
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16 nrntouucTiov. 

and are to ba galhered &om an entirely differeDt field. 
The old Kabit of throwing the attention ontwarda is now 
to be broken up, and an entire invendon of the mental 
action is to be practised. The nund is to make its own 
phenomena its study, and turn the attention inward apon 
its own action. It la, as it were, to bold itself ont to its 
own inspecdoix, and turn itself round on all ddes to its 
own obserratiou. Thie position d" the mind ie always at 
first difficult to assume, and the perpetual counteraction 
of its wonted course b ever, in the beginning, psuninl to 
sustain. The eflfcirt, steadily to look in this nnaccnstomed 
direction. Induces a weariness that destroys the capa^^iy 
for clear perception and patient investigation. Repeated 
attempts, and decided and perpetuated effi>rt, which shall 
ultimately habituate the mind to ^ve this intro-vemoo to 
its attention, can alone secure that there shall be any 
deep interest and delight in ttus order of mental operBr 
lion. A fixed and prolonged observation and examina- 
tion of the phenomena of the inner mental world is, on 
this account, the agreeable and chosen employment oS 
compaj^tively very few minds, probably less than one in 
a thousand in our more enlightened communities. 

The perpetual tendency from this is to induce impa* 
tience and haste in &e induction of mental iacta, and to 
leave the whole philosojdiy of mind to a superficial exami- 
nation. The assertions of one, hastily made, are taken 
upon trust by others ; specioua appearances are care- 
lessly assumed to be veritable reafities ; complex opera- 
tions are left unaualyzed, and erroneous conclunona 
drawn fccm partial inductions; and then the whole it 
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LUBILITT TO ERROR. 17 

pot togeUier throu^ tlie coimectioDS of mere casual or 
&n<»ed resemblances; ofteD eren mingling contradio- 
tions and absorditiea in the system; thus making th« 
result to be a spurious and worthless philosoj^j. Cei> 
tainlj many doctriites, which fitlstfy the very distinctions 
between mind and matter, and &.e grounds of all respon- 
ability, and the order <tf discipline and culture, are left 
to spread themselves among &e people, and influence 
(qnnion and practice, solely because the common mind ii 
onaccustomed to accurately note Hie diuly experiences 
in its own consciousness. 

This difficulty is to be overcome, and the liability to 
error thereby avoided, only by a resolute perseverance 
in overcoming the old habit, and learning the method of 
readily reading the lessons &om our own inward experi- 
ence. The orgfuis ^f sense must be shut up, and the 
material- world shut out, and the mind for the time shut 
in upon itself, an^ made to become familiar with its own 
action. The man must learn to conunune with himself"; 
to study himself; to know himself; to hve amid the phe- 
nomena of bis own spiritual being. When this habit of 
* intro-epection has been guned, the inreetigatiou of men- 
tal &ct3 becomes not only posable, but &cile and 
delightful. It should not be anticipated by any student, 
that this difficulty will be overcome without ri^d and 
persevering self-discipline ; nor that wiy salJsiactory pro- 
gress will be made in mental science, until this difficulty 
IS thus surmonnted; but all may be assured that the 
narrow way may be passed into spacious and pleasant 
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18 IHTRODUCTION. 

fields ot tni&, by fixing a raatHy resolution, and perfflst 
mg a wtule in its execution. 

2. The ambiguity of language. 

Language is the outer body of thought. Words, with- 
cmt thought, Me empty ; and thought, without words, is 
helpless. The common speech is thns the outer expre^ 
fioQ of the common thoughts cX mankind. Fhilosophj 
attains the necessary principles^ and determmes the rules 
for the grammatical construction of language ; but philo- 
sophy does-not make nor change language. The working 
of the human mind within determines for itself its own 
outer expresMon,. and^ as an imier sjarit and life, builds 
up its own body, and ^ves to it a form according to the 
inherent law of its own activity 

Sut the great maas of mankind am conversant m^sly 
with the objects of the sensible world. ' They think, and 
thu3 speak, of little else than those phenomena which 
meet them face to face through the organs of sense. 
Siuly experience fixes their habits and Hmits their men- 
tal action, while few only turn their minds in upon them- 
selves, and think and ^leak of the facts of their spiritual 
being. The common language of mankind is thus only 
an expression of what they find iA their dfuly experience. 
When man begins to reflect, and philosopluze concerning 
himself and nature around him, he needs a new language 
for his new thoogbts ; but his first reflection and philoso- 
phizing' is abont natural objects, bsA phy^eal science 
occupies bis study and opens the way to mental and 
metaphysical investi^tions. His philosophical tenna 
Are such still as ^ve exprea^on to his reflections upcm 
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LIABILITY TO ERROR. 19 

nature, and his whole technical phraseolo^ is readDy 
referred, for ita intorpretatimi, to the outer objects of 
vhich it is the symbol, and thus ^ves little ambiguity, oi 
mistake and confusion in apprehending the thought. 
And when mathemaijcal science is studied, the concej^ 
taons are pure numbers and diagrams, and can be cod- 
atructed as pure objects alike by all mathematicians, and 
thereby all mathematical language comes readily to pos- 
sess a definite meaiung, and can at>once be referred to 
its pure figure ^ an exposition of the thought, and pre- 
dude aH possible obscuiity in die apprehension. Phy»- 
cal and Mathematical Sciences ^re little occasion for 
Terbal ambiguities. 

But, in mental science, die case becomes quite diSfeP- 
ent. The thought must have its word, and the science 
its philosophical phraseology ; but tiie thoughts, as ele- 
ments of mental science, are quite peculiar — even 
thought itself, and all the inner iitculties and functions 
of a spiritual existence. The word, as symbol, cannot 
be explained by any reference to senable objects, but 
must carry it3 meaning over to another mind, only by 
inducing the conception of the same mental fact in his 
own consciousness. All these distinct and peculiar men- 
tal facts call for their expressive terms in language, and 
the science of mind cannot proceed until the words for 
mental phenomena are appropriated. To give to all 
these new thoughts entirely new words, would be labori- 
ous in the invention and burdensome to the memoiy. 
The mind naturally and reatUy accommodates the lai^ 
goage, alread;- appropriated to senfflble objects, in appb- 
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eataoD alao to ibese inner sjoritnal phenomena Where 
there was apprehended aome striking aoalogy between 
the outer and the inner &ct, the word for tiie outer was 
DBed alao by acoonunodatlim of meaning tot the inner, 
ud thua oflen the same word came to poaaeaa its two 
meaninga ; one in reference to the phjmcal, and the 
other to the metaphjmcal world of thought. Xhe mind, 
though wholly ajmtual, unestended and illimitable by 
any of the forma of space, b thua said to ^ fixed or to 
wander, to be dull or aaute, narrow oj comprehensive. 
The names for tan^ble quaiitiea in nature are also trans- 
ferred to the intan^ble characteristics of the spirit, asiA 
ihe feelings of the human aoul are said to be frigid or 
ardent, lax' or intense; and the heart eold or warm, 
hard or tend^ ; and the will to be firm or weak, stable 
or flexible; according to auch supposed resemblances. 
The mind as well as matter has its inelinatioTu and 
impresmom; and many words taken from the outer come 
at length to have an almost exclude application to the 
inner ; aa digpodtion, induction, conclution, obBtractum, 
ete. Very many words in all languages have thus tlieir 
primary and secondary sigoificatioiis ; and in the scitmce 
of mind we are perpetu^y thrown back upon the aiiak^ 
^es of matter. Ambiguous words and equivocal expres- 
ffions repeatedly occur, and thus a ctmstant liability a 
induced to nuatake and, confound things which greatly 
differ. The thought is widely misapfavhended, in th« 
illu^on from the two-faced symbol that conveys it. 
Sturdy contreverdea have been often mere logomacliiee ; 
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fiu plulosophy alike, aad onlj the phraseology difierandj 
^iIH^lieaded. 

The errors from this source are to be avwded, not by 
excluding aU such ambiguities, which will be whoDy 
impraclioable, but hy wiirersally brin^g the fact within 
the light of conscionsness. Bj whatever tjmbol the 
mental fact may be commanieated, ihe conception must 
be known as ih&t of some phenomenon wit^iiu us, and 
not some quality from the world without us. The an^ 
logy must not be pemutted to delude, but the &ct itself 
must be found amid the conscious elements of our own 
vental experience. The truths we want in paychology 
are not to be sought in the heavens above, nor in the 
depth beneath ; but they are nigh ua, even in om: own 
b^g, and amid the hourly revealings <^ oar own eoD> 



S. .Biadequate eonc^^timu of mental beinff and devA 
opment. 

The complete conception of a plant includes far more 
tiian its senfflble phenomena of color, shape, ^le and 
motion; or that of aQ its separate parts of stock, 
branches and leaves. It most especially include its vital 
force as an inner agency which develops itself in a pro- 
gresmve and orderly growth to maturity. This is widely 
different from all conceptions of mechanical combinations, 
in which &e structure is put together from the outrnde, 
according to some preconceived plan of arrangement. 
There is, both in the plant and the machine, the concep- 
tnm oi some law of combination, and in this a rational 
idea which expounds each ita own structure ; but in tht 
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plant it is that of an inner living law, Bpontaneousl^ 
working out its organic development, while in the 
mechanism it is an artificial process for putting dead 
matter together. The former conception is far more 
difficult adequately to att^ than the latter. 

The coaoeption of animal life and development rises 
quite above that of the vegetable, and includes the super- 
added forces of an appetitive craving, an instinctive 
fielection of its peculiar food, with the faculty of locomo- 
tion to bring itself to it ; and the capacity for mastica- 
taon, digestion, assimilation and incorporation into ita 
swn substance, and thuff a growth in the whole system 
of the body and its members. Superior in degree, in 
man, is the faculty of jud^ng &om sensible experience, 
and thus acting from the dictates of prudence ; and the 
distinctive and far more elevated endowment in kind of 
rational faculty, in its artistic, philosophic, etliic and reli> 
g^ous capacities, ^ves to him the prerogatives of action 
in liberty and moral responsibility, thereby UfUng him 
&om the bondage of all necessitated thbgs into the 
sphere of personality. All this complexity of superin- 
duced faculties, from mere vital force up to rational 
being, has its complete organic unity, constituting bat 
ime existence in its own identity, and its own inner spirit 
works out a complete development of the whole, throng 
- all the manifestations of growth and mature activity. 
One life pervades the whole, and one law of being 
makes every part reciprocally Bubservient and accordant 
iritii all other parts. 
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IS &»n, an &deqiiatfl cooception of merely vegetable 
organiBm, as distinct from tiie combioatioDa of mechaB- 
iBm, be difficult to attain, how greatly is the difficult) 
augmented in attaining Qio flill conception of hnmuiity 
irith all its included capacities and exajted fa-erogativefl ! 
From Vbese inadequate cooceptionB oi humanity, must 
necesssuilj oH^nate very faulty systems of psychology. 
All resting in the analo^es of mere mechanical combina- 
tions atxd movements must be widely orroneoos; and 
any failure cleariy to disciiminate between the uiimal 
and the rational, must necessarily fiul in the att^nment 
of a sjnritual plulosophy ; aad aay complete conceptioiw 
of man's sjnrituality, which do not at tiie same time 
recognise the modification thenin ^ren &om its combi- 
nation with the material aod the animal, will also neces- 
sarily render the person incompetent to study and attun 
the atnence of mind as it dwells in a tabernacle of flesh 
Uid blood. An exclusion, in fact, of any one of the 
superinduced powers and feculties in humanity, and their 
reciprocal dependencies and modifications, must so far 
vitiate the system of philosophy wUch is thus attempted 
to be constntcted. liabilities to error here are greater 
than from all other sources. 

The only way to obviate these difficulties, and escape 
these liabilities to error, is by cultivating the intellect 
and elevating the conception to the essential sjnritual 
being of the subject to be investigated. The use of any 
mechanical analo^es or animal resemblances must not 
be allowed to delude the mind, and induce the conclih 
■ion tiiat the rational and spiritual part of humanity cao 
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be at all adequate!/ apprehended through anj sucli 
media. The nund muat be studied in the light of its 
OWB conscious operations, and the perpetual interactions 
of the sense and the spirit, " the law in the members" 
and " the law of the mind," must be accurately observed, 
and while the plulosophy thus knows to distinguish things 
diat ditfer, it must also know to estimate the modifica- 
tions which these different things make reciprocally upon 
each other. All material and animal being has a law 
imposed npon it, while all spiritual being has its law 
written within it ; the first moves wholly within the chain 
of necessity, the last has its action in liberty and under 
inalienable responwbility ; and all philosophy b felsely so 
called, which does not adequately discriminate between 
tbem. 

4; The broad comprehmnon Tteeeaaary to an aeeurate 
das»tfieation of meiUal facU. 

The mind is a unit in its enstencfi, tiuvugh all its 
varied states of activity and all its succesdve stages of 
development. It is moreover a living unity, growmg 
to maturity and maintiuuing the integrity of its orgam- 
tation, by the perpetuated energy of one and the same 
vital principle. When, then, we have att^ed all the 
mngle facts of mind which can be (^ven in any oxpeii- 
ence, and know how to analyze every fact to its eimple 
element*, we have not yet completed our mental philo- 
sophy. The philosophy truly couasts in tlie combiusr 
tion of all these discriminated &ctB into one complete 
system. But there are very many ways in which a clas- 
dfication of the facts found may be made, and thus sys- 
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terns from the same facte may be as various as tlieii 
varied combinations may admit. Merely casual rela- 
tionships may be taken, or even fancied or arbitrary 
connections assumed, and made the principle by which 
the facts are brought into system ; or a blind inutation 
of another mui's system may be foUowed, with no inde- 
pendent 'examinalaon and determination of what the true 
order of classification may be. 

The liabilities to such faulty classifications find their 
source in the difficulty of attaining comprehensively what 
is the living order of arrangement, as found in the 
nund itself. Single facts can much easier be found, than 
the right place for them in combination widi all otheis. 
To put each fact in its own place demands a knowledge 
of its relationship to all others, ana thus no classification 
of it can be known as correct, except through a know- 
ledge of all others with which it must stand in connec- 
laon. The entire facts in the system must thus be 
known, each in its own control over othere or dependency 
upon others, before they can be put together in any valid 
order of systematic arrangement. Sifch a comprehei>- 
sive view is not readily attained. Few minds are will 
ing to take the labor necessary to reach such a stand- 
point, where they may overlook the whole field and 
accurately note every division and subdivbion within it. 
The several faculties and functions of mind are facts, as 
really as the phenomena which come out in their partd- 
eular exercises ; and the whole mind, with all these 
feculties, b itself a fact, to be accurately known in its 
completeness as really as any one faculty, or any one 
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act of any fncnlly. The whole mind can le ao tiiown 
only by knowing all its component elements, and psycho 
logy can be consummated cmly by such induction of erery 
element, and such complete combination of them in a 
system, accordant with the comprehea^Te &ct in the 
human mind iteelf; and only by such comprehemuve 
knowledge can the liability to faulty systems in mental 
science be excluded. 

Thus forewarned of the difficulties in the prosecution 
of the study of mind, and the liabilities to error thereby 
induced; the student is better prepared to ent«r upon 
the necessary inrestigations, and to guard agiunst any 
delusive influences that may assiul him. Bis task is to 
attEuu the facts of mind and clasafy them, exactly as 
they are £>imd to bo in the clear light of consdoaa 
ezperienoe. 
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THB COKWBCnONS OF MIND AND BODT. 
MflkK holdB within himself a combiuatioD of elemente from 
the material, &e animaJ, and tbe Bpiritualworlcls; and 
while he is to be studied as existing in his own imity, it 
must still be in the full apprehension of all this com- 
plexity of being. The material elements which enter 
into the composilioii of the human body are perpetually 
chan^g, and are themselves in reality no part of that 
which is essentidly the man ; and yet, both the animal 
and the rational in man are much modified, by the influ- 
ences which come in upon them through the body. The 
mind is the distinct subject for present investigation, but 
not mind as pure and disembodied. The psychology we 
attain must recognize, through aJl its facts, the existence 
of a rational spirit, which dwells in a tabernacle of flesh 
and blood. 

Physiology would contemplate man solely as living 
&o(%, excluding all the peculiar endowments Mid prero- 
gatives of a spiritual life ; and while the study of man in 
mch a limited view would find facts of much interest, as 
bearing upon tiie welfare of his phyweal constitution, yet 
would they be only remotely subservient to the investi- 
gations of psychology. 
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AnOiropology, od the other hand, contemplat«a laait 
ki his mtire being, physically, intellectually and morally; 
recognizes the connectdone of mind with matter, and the 
tnSuences of one upon the other; and expounds thp 
iDwlifiaatdons which mmd undergoes, &Dm the action of 
the external world upon it through the body. The facta 
attained in euch a science have an important beaiing 
upon psychology, where mind is regarded in its own 
unity, and with all its difierent faculties and fiinciioDs of 
operation relatirely to iteelf. The mind itself, viewed 
ezclufflvely in its own inherent relations, is not in human- 
ity as mind wovdd be separately from all bodily conneo- 
tions. The psychology of aagele must differ much from 
Hiat of man, inasmuch as pure spirit must exclude many 
facta which belong to an existence as incarnate spirit. 
Preliminary and auxiliary to the study of psychology is, 
thus, a summary recognition of some of the more promi- 
nent tacts of anthropology. We need to take mind and 
body as one hving orgamzation, and learn the modifici^ 
(dons of the fjrmer which are made by its connections 
with the latter. 

Idfe is a spontaneous force, which collects its materials 
&om the elements of surrounding nature, and as^milating 
them to ite own uses, biulds up thereby the organism of 
its own body. Matter is variously modified by mechan- 
ical, chemical and crystedine forces ; but in no way does 
it take on the forms of an organized existence, except as 
Qins vitalized and constructed into a corporeal dwelling 
Ebr some living spirit. The crystal may seem in many 
respects but a little remove &om the plant ; yet is the 
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former the same in quality through every part, anil b« 
{>erfeGt in the Bmallest portion as in ^e whole ; whi|e the 
latter has all its parte different from others, and no por- 
tion ia in perfection without the whole. The crystal is 
still dead matter, and has no organs which reciprocall; 
esist for each other ; the plant is aUve, and ite root, 
stock, branches and leaves live each for the others, and 
all for each. 

In the plant we have the lowest forms of living organ- 
ization, and the life always working outwards to the sur^ 
lace. The growth of the stock and branches is on the 
outside, and every perpetuated bud successively develops 
itself only aa a perpetual repetition of what has gone 
before it, A higher force is superinduced upon vegetable 
life, and in this we have the animal, in whom every part 
grows simultaneously. The life is internal ; digestion 
and assimilation are carried ou within the body ; and a 
sentient capacity enables the animal to feel itself said the 
outer objects which come in contact with itself. Through 
the appropriate organs of sensation, perception is effected ; 
and the faculty of locomotion is guided, and the power 
of selection directed to its objects. 

Every individual life has its own law of working, snd 
builds up its own body after its own pre-conditioned 
Order. The forms are not in the matter, but already 
^ven in the vital force iteelf i and every plant, tree and 
unmal, grows out after that shape wHch its own inhe- 
rent law has determined for it. External conditions 
may force modifications of the primitive form, but it b 
■till easy to find the origin^ pattern, after which the 
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mner life ia struggling to shape its corporeal being. The 
life-force can only develop its own rudimeuts after its 
own forms, and can neither give to itself any new facul- 
ties, nor work ailer borrowed patterns. The conditions 
being suppled, eacb individual life works out ita owB 
organic forms to maturity. It also prepares and perfects 
the spermatic germs for perpetuating Hie race ; sepant^ 
ing these &om itself, and leaving them to begin uiew, in 
their distinct identity, the same work of development 
according to the old inherited type of existence. 

Superinduced, ag^, upon the animal is tiie far hi^er 
force of a rational existence. The capacity for thought 
and liber^ is ^ven ; and the spiritual is imparted, that 
is to restrain and control the tmimal; and in this we 
have the human, witii its intelligent and responsible 
agency. Thb man has his liie-force, witii its own abnor- 
mal type of being and development, as has the plant ; 
and the capacity for inward digestion, assimilation, and 
nutrition; for locomotion, perception, and selection, as 
has the animal ; but far above all tiiese is his spiritual 
endowment ; in which is rationality, personality, and the 
responsibilities of an immortality. Thus man is not 
merely life, like the vegetable ; but ammal life : and not 
alone animal life, like the brute ; but a spiritual life, 
which enthrones the rational upon the animal, allying 
him to the angels, and putting on him the likeness of the 
Divine. The one life, modified by all these superin- 
duced forces, each distinguishable &om the others, builds 
ap for man his outer tabernacle &om the dust, and 
ilevelope all his mental faculties to their maturi^, and 
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&m preseuta as irith that homanitf which is the subject 
of oar philosophy, and all the &ctB of which, in its purely 
mental relations, are to be combined in oar peychology. 
The connections of mind with the body, and thus with 
the agencies of an external world, are mediately through 
tiie nerves, and their ori^ is in the brain and ita elon- 
galioD in the spinal-cord. These nerres, as they go off 
from the brain and vertebratcolunm, branch out to all 
tiie members, ami over the Vhole body. They thus 
carry their communications each way, Bxan flie mind to 
&e muscles, and from the out«r world to the mind. 
These functions are performed by distinct fibres of the 
nerreH ; tiiose which communicate with the mind, &om 
the outer world, are termed afferent, or sensation fibres ; 
and those that conununicate from the mind, outward, are 
termed efferetit, or motor fibres. Sometimes a fascicu- 
lus of nerves may form a plexus with another having 
quite a difierent origin, and an inosculation may thus 
occur, by which the powers of sensation or motion may 
be given to such nerves as had been before destitute of 
one or the other. A distinct system of nervous commu- 
nication is employed fi>r the digestive and nutritive func- 
tions, and also for the respiratory operations. The com- 
munications of some are voluntary, others involuntary ; 
■ome are in consciousness, others in unconscioosness. A 
perpetually open medium of conummication is thus {pven 
between the mind and body ; and, through the bodily 
organization, between the mind and the external world. 
tt is tiius to be expected that the mind will itself be 
affected by its bodily connections, and in tMs respect it 
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b, ^t it has been said above, the prominent &ctR <^ 
antliropology- have an importaiit beariag upon psycho 
iogy. A few such ma; be given vinder the following 
heads: ' 

. 1. Modificatijra frorr, extern^ nabwre. 

BoUi plants and animals are greatl; affected &om the 
■nrrounding agents in external nature. The 3oil, th« 
water, the air, the general climate, all modify the vege- 
table and the animal life, and give the peculiaritieB of 
their locality to all living things within the range of their 
influence. Some plants and animals aj« indigenous in 
certun regions, and may be cultivated as exotics over a 
wider territory, but beyond certtun limits, no care can 
make either the plant or the brute perpetuate them- 
selves. The tropical, the temperate, and the fri^d 
zones, all have their peculiar flora and fauna, and the 
Umited adaptations of circumstances restrict many to a 
apeciid locality. The cedar has its place on Lebanon, 
«aA the hysop, or the ivy, springR out of the wall. The 
rush does not grow without mire, nor the flag without 
water. The camel traverses the desert, the wild goat 
inhabits the mountain crag, and the nelican gathers its 
fish d/aA feeds alone in the wildemew. Man ia far less 
restricted in his home, than any other living creature on 
Hie earth. Thou^ less protected by na^iire. be can yet 
feed and clothe himself, and bo bend nature u his use, 
tiiat he may live in any clime, aod people every isle 
and continent. The earth has hut vety limited re^ons 
which man has not traversed, aud few localities ao mhos- 
pitable **bere he may not make his home. But though 
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thus truly a cosmopolite, jet is man every where subject 
to obliges from the external mflaenceB which act upon 
him. The variiitioiifi of climate. aod seaaoo, and even 
aiidden changea of the weather, ofl«n induce, in the 
game man, a wide difference of ment^ states ; and he ia 
made energetic or enervated, feels ehsticity or hisHtude, 
cheerfulness of gloom, and passes through very varied 
emotions, by only paasing through varied scenes and 
(nrcumstances. So, moreover, the influence of food and 
drees, employment and Bociety, indoor confinement or 
ontwajtt exposure, will very much modify his mental 
experience, and malce the same man exhibit quite otiier 
phyfflcal and mental cbaracterislicB, by taking him out 
from the action of one, and putting him under the oper»- 
tiou of another re^en. 

Let any one of such influences, or a combination -of 
several, operate long upon a man, and this wiU secure in 
him fixed habita and tr^ts of dispo^tion ; and let this 
operate upon many men, and it will assimilate them each 
to each, and ^ve to them all, in comparison with others, 
&.e peculiarities of a class ; or, in broader limit« it will 
secure the distdnctive marks of national character. Such 
influences, from deeper and stronger sources in nature, 
operating upon some of the people in eariy ages, and 
passing down in hereditary succession over long and 
widening generations, have divided the one human family 
mto several distinct races ; and ^ven to such aa are the 
prominent types of their race, a marked discriminatiou 
from others. Perpetuated external infiuences, and the 
inherent law of propagation that ' like tends to the pro* 
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duction of like, has kept these liDes of demarcation qmte 
promineitt, and the races shade off and run in to each 
other, only as tiie external influences become blended, 
or the amalgamataoa in the parcnta combine and aasi^nV- 
late their peculianties in their o&pnng. The physical 
form and features, and the mental facts, are all diverse 
in tins diverffltj of races amid the family of mankind. 

There has been little uoifonmty. in the estimation of 
the distinct races of mankind, some numbering more and 
others fewer distincdons. K there be considered three 
races, whose type and characteristics differ exclusively of 
each other, and all other varieties be considered as a 
blending of these and their peculiarities as sub-typical 
only, and not indicative of distinct race, the most satisfac- 
tory account may be rendered. We shall then have the 
Caucasian, the Mongohan, and ^e Nigritian races, as 
distinctively marked types in our common humam^. 
There is, in the geography of Asia, two elevated pla- 
teaus, stretching from west to east quite across the con- 
tinent. The western commences in Turkey, and has Hie 
Caucasus on the north, and the Taurus and Kurdistan 
on the south, and passes on through Per^ to the Indus, 
having the table-lands of Iran at its eastern extremity, 
and declining to the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates 
on the south, and i>f the Caspian and Bactriana, with 
the rivers of Sihon and Gihon on the north. Then com- 
mences a far more elevat«d tableland, having t^e Him- 
maleh on the south, and the Celestial and Altiu moint- 
tains on the north, and stretching eastward to the sea of 
Oohotsk on the Pacific, desceading to the great penmso- 
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Ur pliuns of Hindooatac, farther India and China on 
die sonth, and the frozen pliuns of Siberia on the north. 
This eastern Asiatic elevation contfuns Mongolia and 
Chinese Tartary. If we call the first the Caucasian, 
and the second ihe Mongolian table-land, we shall have 
the cradles of the three races of mankind, and the names 
for two of Uie moat cUstinguished and the most numerous. 
The Caucasian race ia that of the most perfect type of 
humamty, and may be said to have its center aod tQOSt 
distinguished marks in Georgia and Circassia, and to be 
modified by distance and other circumstances in depart- 
ing from this geographical center. The peculiarity of 
the Caucasian type is that of general symmetry and 
regularity of outline. The head oval ; the lines of the 
eyes and the mouth dividing the whole face into three 
nearly equal parte ; the eyes large and their taoB at right 
angles with the line of the nose, and the &cia] angle 
about 90 degrees, with a full beard covering quite to the 
ears. The complexion is white, and the stature tall, 
strtught, and well proportioned. The Caucafdao raoe can 
be followed through various migrations from the central 
home, as peopling south-western Asia, northern Ainca, 
and almost 'the whole of Europe. In south-western Asia, 
we have had the Semitic families of the Hebrews, Assy- 
rians and Arabians; in Egypt and Mauritania, tbo 
Mitzraim stock ; and in Europe, the old Pelas^c tribes 
of the Me<Uterranean, with the successive Scytiiian irrup- 
tions ; the old Celtic, Teutonic and Gottuc branches of 
Boatbem Europe, and the Scandinavian and Sclavie 
tribes of the north of Europe. 
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Th« Mongolian race difters widely from the Cauca- 
lian, and ia quite inferior. Their home is in a more 
cold, hard, and inhospitable region. The highest mouD> 
tuns in the world environ and run through, this immense 
plateau of western Asia, covered at their tops with per- 
petual snow, and especially at the south, fencing off all 
the warm and moist galea of the Indian Ocean, and with 
only few and distant openings for any communicatioQ 
with the vales below on either side. The primitive type 
of the Mongolian ia a tnangular or pyramid^ form of the 
head, with prominent cheek bones ; the eyes cramped, 
and standing far apart, with the outer comers greatly 
elevated ; the facial angle 80 degrees ; the nose small ; 
flie hMr coarse, black, and hanging lankly down ; with 
Bcanty beard, which never covers the face so high as tlie 
ears; and a bronze or olive complexion. The expan- 
Bioos of this race have passed down and peopled the 
pemnsulas of India and China on the south ; Tartary 
and Siberia on the norlji ; and have extended westward 
in the old Turcomans, the Magyar or Hungarian people, 
and the antnent finns and Laps in the north-west comer 
of Europe ; and to the north-east of Asia in the Tacon- 
tas, the Tschoudi, and the Kamtaehaliadalest The Tar- 
tars once overrun and subjugated the Sclavic tribes in 
European Russia, but a combined resistance drove th^m 
to return to their own family in Asia. 

The Nigrifian race, which in Central Africa becomes 
the full-typed Kegro, has a less distinctly marked central 
origin. Circumstances, however, determine the re^on 
which must have been the cradle of diia race. At quit«. 
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Qls eastorD portion of the Caucasian table-land, or per- 
haps in the valle/ of the Indus and at the foot of the 
Himmaleha must have been their ongiu. There are now 
black geople in thia region, and of a vholty different type 
fi-om the Cancasian or Mongoffan. But the branching 
off of the propagations &om this stock, from this point, is 
the sorest evidence. The characteristic marks of the 
JNigritiaa are a dull sallow akin, varying in all shades t» 
a sooty and up to a shining bla^k, with a crisp woolly 
h^, and nearly beardless, except upon the end of the 
chin, and more scanty on the upper Up. The head is 
compressed at the sides, the skull arched and thick, the 
forehead narrow and depressed, and the back of the head 
elongated. The facial angle 70 degrees, the nose ^t 
and broad, the lips thick and protruding, and the throat 
and neck full and muscular. A strong odor is con- 
stantly secreted &om the bilious coloring matter beneath 
the epidermis, and from numbers, under a hot sun, 
becomes intolerable to a European. 

They have passed on t« the south-east, and been 
wholly, perhaps, displaced in flindoostan and farther - 
India, hut were the primitive inhabitants of Australia, 
uid still survive in the Papuas of New-Gruinea and the 
more degraded savage of New-Holland and Van Ke- . 
man's Land. They also are found in the neighboring 
South Sea Islands, and where there is an admixture of 
the Mongolian blood, among other modificatJons, the 
- woolly hair becomes a curling, crisping mop, springing out 
on all sides of the head. To the east, they are still found 
is Laristan, southern Persia, and, as a mixture nith the 
4 
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Semitic Btoek, in &e black Bedoueen of Arabia. But 
it is only as they have crossed into Aiiica, either by the 
Stmte at the south, or the IsthmuB at the north of the 
Ked bea, and passed down into the interior of &^ conti*. 
nent, &at we find them in their most congenial and 
abiding lod^ng place. In Abyssinia are found natirea 
ahnost black and with crisp hair, but in Senegal and 
Congo tiie full negro type is completely developed. 
From hence, they hare been violently and cruelly trans- 
planted as slaves to other continents, and especially to 
America. The Maroons, escaped from Spanish and Por- 
tuguese mastera in South America, have formed inde- 
pendent conimunitjes in the congenial swampy re^ons of 
Guiana, and farther on upon the banks of the Amazon, 
and in the absence of other races are rapidly multiplying. 
In addition to these, Blumenbach has the Malay and 
American races as equally exclusive and distinct. But 
the Malay is manifestly a hybrid stock, and is no where 
marked by a distinctive type that is expansively homo- 
geneous. The peculiarities of the Mongolian always 
more or less appear in the pyramidal head, prominent 
cheek bones, and scanty beard, but other modifications 
abound as the mixture of the Nigritian or Caucasian -is 
the more abundant. They are usually inhabitantii of the 
coasts and parts of islands, but are seldom the control- 
ling people of any re^on. Their most central locality 
is the peiunsula of Malacca, but they are found also on 
the Indo-Chinese coast, in the island of Madagascar, in - 
ttie Pacific Archipelago, and mdeed it would seem that 
he extreme South American and Patagonian were 
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expan^OQS of Hie Malay stock. The American, again, 
ia pretty manifeady the Mongolian, having crossed over 
Dhering's Stnut and thence spreading its propagations 
over the continent. The hi^ cheek bone, the scanty 
beard, and copper complexion, bespeak t^e Mongolian 
parentage ; and except in the Esquimau of tlie north, 
or the Patagouian of the south, there appears no partS- 

■ cular charac tens tie demanding the supposition of any 
blending of races, and the Esquimau may be only the 
lowest degradation of the Mongolian, as the Hottentot 
and Bashman b of the Nigritian. ' The exb^mes from 

. the central home seem, in all cases, to present the 
greatest deterioration. 

The three races may in this way be made to include 
the humaji family, and any other broad and long con- 
tinued distinctions may be considered rather as sub-typi- 
c^, and indices of amalgamation, rather than exclu^ve 
typical divisions of race. But an exact delineation and 
separation of the races ia of less importance, than the 
detenmnation of the enquiry, if all races were originally 
from one parentage ? It is the theory of some very 
learned and able philosophers, that man, though of one 
genus, is of several different species, and that each apc- 
Bies had its separate ancestry in its o^vn central locality. 
This is not a &vorable place for such investigation, nor 
can the main design now admit of an extended discus- 
lion, but the following considerations may be found sufH- 
tient to sustain the position, " that God hath made of 
me bloixl all the nations of men to dwell on all tlie face 
if the earth." 
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Among animals, there is at least as great a distinction 
between such as are undoubtedly of tJie same species, as 
in any difference of race among men. There are wide 
differences of race in neat cattle, horses, and especially 
dogs, where there is no ground to suppose that they 
sprang from tai ori^ally distinct created ancestry. In 
tiie case of swine and sheep, peculiarities have arisen 
within very authentic tradition, from some great change 
in a.sin^e case, and which have been perpetuated with 
all their typical marks, in a variety so broad as to malce 
them henceforth properly distinct races. Domestication 
in fowls, as well ae animals, has produced such remarksr 
ble changes, and which perpetuate themselves from gene- 
ration to generation, that we ought not to be surprised 
at the distinctions which circumstances may work among 
mankind, even to so great a degree as to be truly sepa^ 
rations of race. Individual differences and peculiarities, 
and class and tribe distinctions, are great«r among moo 
than among the same species of animals ; it ought, then, 
to be anticipated that human races may he broadly dis- 
ciiminated. 

But, wlule there is this broader diveraty in different 
portions of the human family, there is also, on the other 
hand, stronger indications of unity, linking all the tjrpical 
races into one common brotherhood. The common poW" 
, ers of speech and language ; the kindred emotions, sym- 
pr.tiiies, and appetites ; the convictions of responEubility 
to law, and the establishment of political govemmeDtB ; 
the sense of dependence upon an Absolute Spuit, and 
ttie propenat^ to some reli^ous worship ; the ^milari^ <^ 
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capacity in forming habits, coming imder discipline and 
receiving eultivatioE ; and the sameness of times in the 
age of puberty, menstruation, and gestation, except in 
the modifications of manifest causes ; all determine tliat 
mankind of every race are yet the children of one gunily. 
In addition to all this, there is the great fact, that the 
races amalgamate and propagate from generation to 
generation, which is in contravention of the law between 
wholly distanot species. A few only can at all produce 
a hybrid o&pring in a cross-generation, and when they 
do, the progeny is wholly sterile. The conclusdon from 
this is certainly quite sound, that Uie distinctiotiB of 
race among men are adventitious, and that all are the 
descendants of one original parentage. 

The argument for different species through a distinct 
<Higinal ancestry, from any supposed different centers of 
propagation, is altogether inconclusive. At the widest 
distance apart, it is still wholly practicable that all 
should have been cradled in the same Tegion. The 
Patagoiuans or the Esqiumaux may have an ancestry who 
wandered from Central Asia, and such a supposition 
involves no im'probability. Indeed all tradition, so far 
as any is found among the scattered tribes of humanity, 
as well as all other indices, point to a common locality 
whence all have departed. The substantial facts of the 
Mosaic account are the most probable, and the moat phi- 
losophical, of any theories that may be adopted. There 
are two strong objections to the vague popular notion 
that the first peopling of the earth, as now inhabited, 
radiated from the Armenian Mount Ararat. The old 
4" 
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Celtic, Teutomc, and Sclavic tribes of weatem Europe, 
lustorically emigi-ated from-a region much larther to the 
DOrth-eaat, and this would make them to have first emi- 
grated eastward, up high mountain ranges, only to have 
returned on the old track, in their paaaage to a penna> 
nent home in Europe ; and the fact that the Armenian 
Ararat is an almost inaccessible peak of a angle moun- 
tain, sprin^g from a comparatively limited base and 
viih precipitous sides, makes it exceedingly unlikely that 
ihe ark, which, divinely directed, had survived the 
deluge, should have been there stranded, demanding a 
miracle to bring its enclosed animals safely down upon 
the plains below. It is said that the Circassian word 
Arak signifies solely a peak, and thus Ararat may very 
probably be a generic woi-d for the high summit of any 
mountain. Others affirm it to be the name of a.refpon, 
without any reference to any particular mounttun. The 
greatest amount of probability is attfuned in supposing 
that the cradle of the human family, after the deluge, 
was m the region of tiie sacred rivers Sihon and Gihon, 
which are now confluent into the sea of Aral, as the 
Araxes and the Oxus. This plain of the Aral, aa that 
to which the primitive patriarchs, with their posterity 
already somewhat multiplied, "journeyed from the east," 
and which was " in the land of Shinaar," would indicate 
that it was some of the high mount^ns which surround 
the table-land in Eastern Asia, and by iar the niost el^ 
vated points on the face of the globe, on which the ark 
rested after the deluge. The great dispenuon of the 
human family ^m this point, in the confusion of tongaea 
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ftt Babel, would very readily accord with all the facta of 
different races, aad ail the indicated eentere of their 
t^icai peculiarities. 

Thoae emigratiiig eastward would etit«r the mountun 
defileB, and spread themselves upon the high table-lwida 
of Tartary and MoDgolia, and assimilating from marriage, 
elimat« and other circumatancea acting in common, would 
become the grand Mongolian stock, sending off its suc- 
cessive tribes, and pressing each other farther onward, 
down the southern Asiatic plains and peninsulas, and off 
to the northern streams which empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. Those going southerly would come upon the 
mountain steps of Iran, and others round the Caspian 
would reach the more western portions of the Caucasian 
phiteau, and the like assimilations would originate the 
Caucasian race, having a common center where its typi- 
cal marks received their most complete development. 
At the foot of the Koosh and Himmaleh monntuns, within 
the valleyd of the Indus, might be generated a dark- 
skinned, crisp-haired family of children, which should 
propagate their peculiarities, and carry abroad their 
typical marks, and emigrate to more southern and tropi- 
cal climes, instinctively indicated as most favorable for 
the perfect development of their intrinsic characteristics, 
and actually find this great center only as they reach 
the interior of the African continent. 

It is not probable that distinctions of race at all took 
their rise in the three sons of Noah. Nor is it to be 
supposed that any three different p^rs of the human 
fiunily, at any age, ori^uated the three great distinctive 
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races, and then, excluding and exhausting all others, at 
length came tn people the world between them. Strong 
typical peculiarities somewhere began, and absorbed and 
'assimilated all others within them. And thus, taking 
intrinsic germ and extrinsic circumstances, aa ^ven m 
humanitj and outward nature, we find the fact to be, 
that maukmd has worked its propagations in the three 
different fundamental types of the white and bearded, 
the olive and beardless, and the black and crisp-haired 
races. All other varieties may readily be reduced t» 
some blending of these generic peculiarities. These 
distinctions of race are older than history, luid the com- 
bination of Egyptian, Assyrian and Hindoo sculpture 
.flay give us the whole, as complete in unknown centu- 
ries backward, aa any living specimens of the present 
E^e can furnish. 

2. Modificatiimt of mind from constitv£ional orffom- 
zation. 

Both the animal and rational forces, as ori^ally 
superinduced upon the life-force, may be different, in 
proportion and degree, in different individuals; and thus 
a different mental development may be secured, in the 
differences of rudiment in the ori^al germ. But that 
which is more manifest in experience b here of more 
importance : viz. that differences of bodily organization 
make corresponding modifications of mental development. 

The difference of sex manifests its influence through 
all the anatonucal structure, and physiological character- 
isties. The bones, muscles, skin, hair, and the venona 
and nervous systems, are all modified from the constita- 
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tional peculiaritiea of the particular sex. But &b bodily 
development is not, perhaps, any more strongly marked 
by sex tliaa is Hie mental. There is a radical and 
abiding difference between male and female intellect, 
and no culture can change the one to be as the other 
Oftentimes the mind of tie man may be more feminine, 
and that of Hie woman more maaculiue Hian the gene 
rality of the eex, and thus it may also be with the phya- 
cal constitatdon ; and yet the one is never found to have 
made its leap quite over into the province of the other. 
In emotion and sympathy, intellectual adaptations and 
inclinations, together with entire mental propensities, the 
male and female mind have each their own type, mani- 
festly discriminated the one from the other. They may 
each become distinguished, in the public observation, for 
the same pursuits; and whether of art, literature or 
Bf^ence, there may be the products of both male and 
female industry which stand out pronunent in excellence ; 
but perhaps never will the case occur, in which an expe- 
rienced and philosophical critic will not at once deter- 
iiune,from the inherent characteristics of the productions 
themselves, that which the man and that which the 
woman has ori^ated. The nature of the case makes 
the peculiar province of each separate from the other, 
and the law of nature has fixed the constitutional organ> 
cation of the one unlike to the other ; it is thus to be 
expected, that in the ongoings of nature, she will keep 
the openings of mmd in each, perpetu^y discrinunated 
the «me &om the other. 
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The different temperamentt among m^ present theii 
peculiar facts quite as prominently as those of Uie di* 
tinctiFe mental characterisdcs of Che sexes. Every per- 
son has some prevalent type of ment^ activity induced 
by his constdtutjonal temperament, and this temperan eni 
finds its source in the peculiar arrangements and func- 
tions of bodily organization. The body, as an entire 
system, has within iteelf different subordinate systems, 
which mimster together for the growth and preservation 
of the whole. Conspicuous among these subordinate 
systems are the nervous, the muscular, and the digestive 
organizations ; and xaj pecuHarity of their agency nught 
be expected to mark their results in certain constitutiona] 
states of the entire bodily system. They are, in feet, 
the source of the distinguishing temperaments among 
men, and throw their influence upon ment^ action in 
auch a way as^ to secure permanent traits and habits of 
human life. The vitality and energy, which ^ves to one 
of these subordinate systems a special control in the 
whole body, will mark its effect in the whole organizar 
tion ; and according to the measure of its controlling 
force, will be the temperament effected in the constitu- 
tion. There may be frequent cases in which no one of 
these BO prevmls as to exclude all traces of some othei ; 
and yet, in perhaps mil cases, some one will be found 
manifestly predominant, and thus ^ve to the mui the 
peculiarities of temperament which belong to its ilass. 
Barely shall we find such a blending of ^, as to leave 
dte distdnguislung temperament doubtlul. 
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Where tiie life ^vea a predominalang energy and 
teHvitj to the nervous aystem, there vill be induced tiio 
tangidne temperament. In the nervoua system, there 
is madtt provision for ammal sensibility and motion ; aitd 
where there is a rapid and augmented supply of blood, 
the animal sensibility and activity is thus proportionally 
quickened. The whole nervous system is thereby made 
preeminently vigorous, and prompt to respond to every 
excitem^t. In this is the peculiarity of the sanguine 
temperament. Such a constitution will readily wake in 
sadden emotions, and be characterised by ardent feeling, 
quick pasdons, impetuous dedres, and lively but tnuo- 
sient affectious. There is a strong propensity to mirth 
wid sport, and it easily habituates itself to a life of levity 
and gfuety. If sudden calamities occur, the sanguine 
temperament is readily overwhelmed in ezcesuve grief, 
and melts in floods of teare for every affliction ; but soon 
loses the deep sense of its sorrows, and springs again 
buoyant to new scenes of pleasure. 

In literature, tbis temperament prompts to the use of 
figures, and abounds in striking expressions, glowing 
imagery, strong comparisons, and perpetual hyperbole. 
Its style is always highly ornamental and florid, and its 
prose abounds in all the metaphors of poetry. Whatever 
awakens emotion will be agreeable, and it opens itself 
readily to the excitement of music, or pfunting, or elo- 
quence ; especially when the appeal is made to the mors 
lively and sprightly senabilities. There is a perpetuaJ 
propenraty in all thmgs to excess and exaggeration, to 
intense feeling and pasuonate excitement. The action 
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is impulsive ; the resolutions suddenly taken, and imm» 
diately executed ; and before unexpected difficulties, oi 
long resisting obstacles, easily disconcerted and turned 
oS in other directions. 

This temperament is oft«n found strongly marked in 
individual cases, and sometimes gives its controlling 
peculiarities to national character. It is the teroi/era- 
ment widely prevalent in the French nation ; and, though 
much modified in the form of its action, is still also the 
prevalent temperament of the Irish people. Single per- 
sons, among both the French and Irish, are characterised 
by other temperaments ; hut the controlling type is that 
of the sanguine, and appears in their habits, their htera- 
ture, their eloquence, and their military exploits. 

Where the. digestive organization ia vigorously active, 
and the vital force goes out strongly in the process of 
assimilation and nutrition, there will be the melanckolie 
temperament. This is named from the intensity in what 
may be termed the black bile; bat the general constitu- 
tional habit naturally disposes to quietude and solitary 
meditation, declining towards serious and often gloomy 
reflections, and under extreme acerbities becomes a sour 
and austere asceticism. When moderately controiling, 
such a temperament gives a sedate and contemplative 
habit of mind ; and when more strongly prevalent, it 
induces sadness and even moroseness. The prevalent 
distinctive type is, a meditative, moralizing state of 
mind ; a tendency to live in the past, and to hold 
itself strongly conservative ; lamenting the departure of 
former goodness and greatness, and afflicting itself with 
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Oie moomfdl convietionB of present degeneracy. Then 
may oftea be a less sad and gloomy habit of meditation, 
and then the mind delights to lose itself in fond dreama 
and romantic fancies, and live in a world of ideal crea- 
tdons. There will be a passive longing after imaged 
scenes of angelic purity and perfection ; discontented 
with the realities pasfdng around him ; and withdrawing 
from the actual, to absorb himself in the tranquil and 
serene enjoyment of hia own ideals. 

This is rather the temperament Ibr particular persons, 
than for coUective connnunities ; and caa, perhaps, in no 
case be said to have constituted a national peculiarity. 
It may be found the most frequently, in the c(mtempl»> 
tive and speculating German ; but its clearest exhibition 
is in scattered individuals among aJU ages. Jeremiah in 
Judea ; Homer in Greece ; Dante in Florence ; Cowper 
in England ; and Schiller in Germany ; are all, in differ- 
ent forms, examples of the melancholic temperament. 

Where the muscular system is strong and of quick 
imtability, and the connected arterial action is fiill and 
rapid, there will be given the choleric temperament 
The direct tendency of this controlling muscular vitality, 
is to prompt and sustained activity ; enlarged plans and 
hardy, patient endurance in execution ; difficult enter- 
prises, and courage and resolution in meeting diScultiea 
and conquering all opposition. It differs from the Ban- 
gmne temperament, in that its action is from deliberate 
purpose, and not from unpulae ; and is sustfuned in peis 
•evering de<^ion, and not by violent passion. Its aims 
«re high, and its ends comprehen^ve ; demanding plan 
6 
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and calculatioQ for their success, and time and combined 
ioBb-umentalities for their accomplishment. With a bad 
heart, the enterprises may be malignant, and their pro- 
seoution shockin^y crael, bloody aod ferocious; and 
irith a good heart, the undertakings will be beneyolent, 
and urged on with a generous and noble enthusiasm; 
but in each ease, there will be detennination, self-reli- 
ance, and invincible decision and per^tence in attaining 
the object. Magnaninuty, self-sacrificing chivalry, and 
exalted heroism, will compel admiration for the actor, 
even in a bad cause, and secure, lasting respect and 
veneration for the dauntless champion of truth and right- 
eousness ; and the choleric temperament may be found 
in each d these fields so different in moral estdmatioQ, 
but direct, determined and persevering in both. Vindic- 
tive and selfish, or humane and philanthropic ; the cho- 
leric man will be bold, comprehensive and effective. The 
energy of muscle stimulates to enterprise of mind. 

The old heroes of Lacedemon, ttad the Spartan band ; 
the intrepidity and firmness of old Roman generals and 
armies; these may stand as examples, of numbers 
together, who have been prompted by the influences of 
a constitutionally choleric temperament; but in qnite 
opposite moral scenes, we may find the most striking 
instances in separate cases. It has revealed itself in 
the ambitious and the benevolent ; the usurping tyrant 
and the strenuous resnster of tyranny, Csesar and Bnt 
tuB had each a choleric temperament. Buonaparte and 
Howard, Hampden and Laud, Herod and Paul, aB 
were choleric' 
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On the other hand, if the muscular system is lesi 
energetic and irritable, aad the vascular B^t«m mora 
quiet and the circuIatioQ cahn and equable, there wiD 
be the phleffmatic temperament. This, again, is named 
&om the exti^me indices of its class, and when the teni- 
perament is emphatically .phlegmatic, it is meant that the 
tmnd is heavy and torpid, and the man slug^sb and 
approaching to the stupid. But when otdy moderately 
phlegmatic, this temperament is of all the others the 
most favorable for well directed, long sustained and 
effective mental activity. The quiet and orderly move- 
ment of the vital functions, and the well tempered mus- 
cular energy, ^ve occasion for clear self-possessicm, and 
the direction of the mental action to any point, uid for 
a long period. With the same ori^al talent, this tem- 
perament will best conduce to eminence and influence, 
and secure the most lasting reputation. It will escape 
the passionate excitements and impulses of the sanguine ; 
the meditative, dreamy, and sometimes gloomy inactivity 
' of the melancholic ; and the impetuous and often irritable 
and violent enterprises of the choleric temperamentB. 
hx the even flow of the vital force through ^ the nerv- 
0U3 and muscular organization, the entire mental energy 
finds its opportunity to go out full and ti:ee to any work, 
under the control of a sound and calm judgment. 
Where the sanguine would be impulsive and fitfiil, the 
moderately phlegmatic will be self-baJanced and stable ; 
where the m^lanchoUc would be visionary, fmd either 
romantic or dejected, this will be practical, judicious, 
and cheerful ; and where the choleric might be strenu- 
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003 aad obstinate, self-willed and irascible; Qua will 
exhibit equanimitj, patience, apd calm self-reliance. 
The consciousness of complete self-possession, and the 
capability of entire self-government, enables the man 
steadily to apply any required faculty, and stedfaaUy to 
persf vere in any undertaking. 

The Duteh, as a nation, approach the extreme phleg- 
matic point; the philosophic German mind is phlegmatic, 
tempered with the melancholic ; and the practical Eng- 
lish mind is phlegmatic, modified by the chderic. The 
Putehman plods, the German speculates, the Englisbman 
executes. The New-England mind is more intensely 
inyenlive and executive than its pu^nt Angb-SaxoQ 
stock, in that the Yankee temperament is less phlegmatic 
and more choleric. The moderately phlegmatic temper- 
ament has ^ven the world some of the most noble spec> 
mens of humanity. The patriarch Joseph, the prophet 
Daniel, the philosopher Newton, and the patriot Wash- 
ington, all were moderately phlegmatic. More than sH, 
the temperament assumed in the man Christ Jesus was 
the perfection of the phlegmatic. 

Every man b thus, coimtitutionally, under the perpet- 
ual bias of some prevtuljng temperament. The putting 
forUi of the mental activity is, readily and spontaneously, 
ic the line prompted by the constitutional temperament, 
and the man, thus, possesses a natural character — a 
constitutional dispodtion — in the bias ^ven to the nund 
through the bodily organization. This doe6 not by any 
means determine the radical moral character, which is 
irtiolly firom the qnritual disporatioa and not &om conso- 
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tation&I bias. Peter wae sanguine, Paul was choleric ; 
vheUier as men, or ob Christian Apostles. A change 
(^ moral character makes no change of constitutional 
diaracter, inaamucb as only the state of* the will, or 
moral disposition, changes, and not the constitutdonal 
temperament. The temper ia to be governed and held 
in subjection by the firm good will, &ad the peculiar tem- 
perament will demand its peculiar discipline, and dw 
man must be held responMble for his self-control with 
any temperament; but every man needs to know his 
own constitntional bias, that he may discipline himself 
intelligently and not blindly. 

3. The effect of bodily weaknest upon mind. 

The rational, the animal, and the vital are so con- 
nected in man that they make up the one mind ; ood 
the body is so built up by it, and developed with it, that 
all goes to make up die one entire man ; and thus it 
most be that an intimate sympathy shall ever subost 
between the mind and the body. In the thousand cases 
of bodily weakness or defect, the ment^ activity must 
thereby become modified. Experience teaches that one 
cannot suffer, without the other suffering with it. 

In the immaturity of bodily development in youth,' the 
Qiind also is immature, nor can any intellectual culture 
hasten, very much, the mental faculties to maturity 
beyond the growth of the body. An earlier and better 
conrse of instruction may ^ve to one child's mind much 
(^ater attainments than to another, but at the widest 
practicable difference, it will still be one child's mind 
differing from another child's, and neither will have the 
5* 
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manl; mind until the body also haa ita manly staturo. 
And thus also in die decline of life throngh growing 
years; the body does not long pass ita maturity, and 
begin to experience die infinmdes and decrepitude of 
age, but the corresponding fiuit appears also in mind, 
that its vigor and acdvity suffers a similar decline. The 
steps are not always, nor iadeed often, exacdy equal 
between the body and the mind ; and thus manifesdng 
that, although in the same organic unity, the mind is 
not to be confounded with the body ; sdll the steps tend 
ever in the same direction ; and while one may hasten 
at times faster than the other, they cannot very long at 
die same time be going the one opposite to the other' 
From the cradle to the grave, the body and mind reci- 
procally affect each other. 

The siclmeaa of die body, at any period of its develof^ 
ment, worics its eSect also in the mind. The mental 
faculties are ordinarily paralyzed, in the languor and 
weakness of bodily disease. Instances are sometimes 
^ven of feeble health and bodily suffering with mnch 
mental activity and power, aa in the cases of Etichard 
Baxter, Robert Hall, etc. But such cases are rare, and 
though perhaps occaaonally giving examples of great 
energy of mind, which re^sts and to a great extent con- 
quers the tendencies of a ^ckly body ; yet, unless pre- 
tenutorally quickened by the very excitement of bodily 
distress, the strong probability is, that those very minds 
would have been more vigorous and active, had they 
been lodged in sounder bodies. They can hardly coih 
stjtute exceptions to the general rule, that the sound 
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nund must have a Bound bodj. The dismembennent or 
deruigement, of any particular organ of sense, affects at 
once the power of perception through that organ ; and a 
^ven degree of violence to the bodily structure, and 
especially of percussion upon the brain, unmediately 
arrests all consciouaness, and leaves a blank in all the 
operations of the mmd. Sudden shockB,- ^ven to the 
bodily frame, are often attended by the distresung meih 
tal phenomena of swooning, syncope, delirium, etc. 

A still more remarkable affection of the mind, in coi^ 
nection with bodily exhaustion, is found in the state of 
»le(^. When the body has used a ^vea amount of its 
nervous and muscular power of irritability, and thus 
become enfeebled in its own action, there must be the 
recurrence of a state of sleep, in order to recruit and 
restore the exhausted energy. Urgent chums and excit- 
ing esigencies may drive ofi* sleep for a time, aad pro- 
tract the period of wakefulness ; but at length there 
comes the limit, beyond which no efibrt nor exigency 
can prevent sleep. The fatigued soldier sleeps amid the 
carnage of battie ; the exhausted sailor sleeps upon the 
top of the mast. Mind and body both come under a 
partial suspension or paralysis of their ordmary func- 
tions ; self-consciousness is lost, or only partially and con- 
tiisedly retained, in the reproductive imagination of 
ili-eams ; tiie control of voluntary agency ceases ; and 
the mind shuts itself up from all conununication with the 
outer world. When the man agMn awakes in clear cmt- 
Bciousness, he finds both his bodily and mental fai^ultiea' 
revived and invigorated. 
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Flante io not wake, and thus plants ctmnot be e^d to 
Bleep. There may be in some a folding of &e leaf, from 
tlie witlidrawment of light, but nothing that ie analogoua 
to the sleep of animals. It is the function of sensibility, 
and ita ori^nation of motioQ, which demands sleep. The 
animal, and man as animal, sleeps ; but thoa^ ration- 
ahty may be suspended in unconsciousness, it cannot be 
Bfud that the reason sleeps, nor tiiat reason dreams. 
Our dreams may simulate tlie experience of sense, or 
the judgments of Che understanding; but the mind never 
truly philosophizes, and builds up systems of science in 
lis dreams. 

4. The reaction of body and mind vpon each other. 

Physicians have long known, and very carefully 
regarded the fact, in their medical practice, that there 
is a reflex action of the mind upon the body, which is 
botli certain and strong. Confidence, cheerful anticipsr 
tion, and the stimulus of hope and expectation of happy 
results, are almost the necessary conditions of any very 
favorable eflfect from wiy prescribed reinedies. Not 
onfrequently, most remarkable cures of chronic diseases 
occur from the strong excitement of intense expectation , 
while at other tames, diseases prove fatal from an irritable 
or a desponding state of aund, which mi^t otherwise, 
to all appearance, have been readily cured. Diseases, 
also, become epidemic, and spread sometimes through 
large communitiea, from the general prevalence of a 
panic, or diffused sympathy over the re^on ; and such 
prevalent diseases cease when the panic subsides, or ths 
pn1)lic attention becr>mes directed to other objecte. 
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Strong mental a^talionB, in any way, especiallj Tiolent 
paa^ons, have their immediate eSect upon the body; 
and these consequences are bo invariably comiected 
mtb tlieir peculiar mental antecedent, that we at once 
detennine the inward emotion from the outward bodily 
a^ctJOD. Joy, grief, anger, fear, etc., when strorgly 
active, are as readily apprehended in the countenance, 
and the external bodily affections, as they could be by a 
direct communication with the spirit itself. 

Remarkable cases, of mental emotion reacting upon 
bodily orgaimation, are sometimes ^ven in the effects 
upon the imbom infant, from strong maternal excite- 
ment. There seems to be strong evidence, from the 
conscious experience of the mother, and her rpprehenaion 
and expectation of such results to appear . < the child 
after birth, t^t the maternal emotion &ai the marks of 
the offspring are truly connected as cause an effect. 
At one time, sUght peculiaritieB only are induced; at 
o&ere, permanent marks appear in the skin; mipre»- 
{done are made upon the features, or modifications of the 
members or of the body occur ; and indeed, in extreme 
cases, there are monstrous malformations and shocking 
deformities. In the general foct of such reactions of 
mind upon body, these peculiar eases are readily expli- 
cable. The life of the infant is still one with that of the 
mother, as the bud and finiit are one with the parent 
tree while growing upon it, and while the organization of 
the embryo is in its forming state, it is more susceptible 
to impressions than any portion of the parent's already 
matured organism. O^e action of the mental emotion il 
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more readily upon it, and the efiec^ more laatinglj pn 
duced in it, than in any part of the maternal cooatita 
taon. The adult body ia aometiines atron^y and penub 
neatly affected, &om the reaction of powerful mental 
excitement. Lasting dietorfions of the muscles, and a 
cban^g of the hair to pennaaent whiteness, have been 
induced by extreme paroxysms of mental agony and 
Budden fright or shocks from some imminent danger. 

Bodily habits also arise and become con£nned, through 
the action of some penuaneut mental peculiarities. A 
peculiar trqin of thought, or course of study, or any spe- 
cial channel tiirough which the intellectual activity is 
made to move, will ^ve the outward characteristic in the 
air and general manners and demeanor of the person. 
Hence different profesdons and employments in life, 
where strongly engrossing, give their djatdnctive peculi- 
anties, and form well known classes of men in dieir 
general appearaace. So the members of the body 
become habituated to cert^ movements, by the long 
contrd of the mind over them, and ^us are made skilful 
in many employments. The limbs move almost sponta- 
neously from such habits, while formeriy the action could 
scarcely be effected by the most punfiil attention. So 
in mechanical trades, playing on musicfd instmmentB, 
especially in penmanship, and the use of the organs in 
speech ; the mnscular movement is so habituated in its 
course, that the man loses sH consciousness of his volun- 
tary control oviT it. 

Strcng -mental effort often indicates itself in external 
bodilj changes and motions, and the kind of inner actioa 
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marks its Btraggling energy in the appropriate outward 
expresfflon; the eyebrows are nused, or the lipa con- 
b'&cted, or the nostrils dilated, or the shoulders shrugged, 
or even the vhole form expanded and elevated, from th« 
mental euer^ng. A player at bowls or quoits invol- 
untarily distorts, and turns his whole body awry, when 
that which is thrown is seen moving wide from the mark ; 
vlule the body is as spontaneously made erect, and 
ri^dly stnught, when the thing thrown is moving direct 
to hit its object. When striving to communicate in ao 
imperfectly underBtood language, l^e mind, in the same 
way, reacts upon the body. Unconsciously, every hmb 
and muBole is made te gesticulate and express, and the 
whole body takes on those attdtudea which help the mind 
to ^ve over it« thoiight« to another. FartJcular and 
permanent expressions of countenance are thus naturally 
indaced. The inner emotions have energized te gjve 
their outward expression, and the frequent action haa 
brou^t the muscles under Uieir controlling forms, and 
this has been perpetuated so long that the marks have 
become firmly set upon the features, and the face is 
made to look the full reflection of the inner prev^ling 
disporation. The old proverb, "Handsome those who 
handsome do" is thus founded in tnith; and Uie general 
principles of i^ysiognomy have a truly philosophical 
haaiB. The law of mental action is enstamped on th« 
bodily orgamzalion. 
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THB OBMBRAL HETTHOD OF EMPIRICAL PSTCnOLOQT. 
Is entering upon the study of the hiiman mind, as given 
in experience, we have no conditions, in an^determimng 
ideas of bow the mind mutt he and act, to guide us in 
our progress; and we can determine our general method, ' 
therefore, not &om any previous conceptions of the sub- 
ject mind, but only from the manner in which we are to 
investigate it. This is by direct observation in the inner 
sense, and attaining whatever can there be found ; vindi- 
cating the accuracy and completeness of our observation; 
and putting all our elements into one whole, according 
to their ascertained relations. Whatever statement or 
illustration we may g^ve, the end in view must be, not so 
to pwit an image or express a conception, that another 
mind sh^ take the fact wholly &om verbal representar- 
tion ; but that, is going direct to his own consciousness, 
our representation shall help him to find the &ct 
already there, among the mental phenomena in his own 
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The elements to be used are thus the iacb which 
experience ^vea us, and which are to be found only in 
the consciousness that the mind has of its own faculties 
and phenomena; and such elementary fects must first 
be attained. It not unfrequently occura tliat certun 
alleged facts are disputed, and one aflirms of some phe- 
nomena in mental experience ^at which another denies; 
it is thus necessary to attain and apply some ultuniite 
criterion, which shall be conclusively and uiuversally 
decisive in settling all contradictions ; and such authori- 
tative test must be a second requisition. ■ The facts, as 
collected and made valid beyond dispute, must arrange 
themselves into an ordered system, and the whole at last 
stand out in our combined psychology, as the exact and 
complete counterpart of the thinMng, feeling, active mind 
in its own reality ; and this systematic arrangement is 
the third result to be accomplished. The whole field is 
completely filled by these three operations : — 
I. The attaihmest of the mental facts. 
II. The recognition of a ciuTEfuoN in dispitbd 

OASSS. 

m. The coekect classification in a system. 

This general metliod has itself a certain order by 
which it may be best completed, and this makes it desir- 
able to occupy this chapter in determining some of the 
particulars by which this general method may best be 
carried forward. 

I. In the attainment of facts. 

Tluit mind is, and what mind is, vnll include all the 
(acts which belong to our subject, and these are to be 
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obtEUD&l in the readiest and surest manner. THie mora 
general and oomprehensire facte will be first needed, m 
order that by their light the leading divisions in mental 
classifi cation maj appear, and thus the more particular 
&cte may be found and noted, each m the order and 
place they ou^t to assume in the completed system. 
And as the best process for finding the focts, whether 
more general or more particular, the following directioua 
will be found serviceable. 

1. Mx the attention upon tingle facta. 

Begin, by holding the apprehenaion steady and cleEO-, 
to some one and simple phenomenon of your inner mental 
being. Overcome, in this, and reverse the old babit of 
ever looking outward, and resting opon organic senaatioa 
for distinct and definite perception, saA constrfun your- 
self to a facility of inward attention, and clear apprehen- 
sion of that which is going on in your own conscious 
activity. Take up some one mental fact by itself — a 
thought, an emotion, or a volition — and examine it so 
closely and accurately, that you henceforth are fully 
competent, in the knowledge of the fact in itself, to di»- 
tdnguish it completely from any other mental fact that 
may afterwards be apprehended. When one is thus 
known, take another, and then another, in the same way 
and widi the saiile Ksolt of ready discrimination, nntil 
you have fiilly excluded the liability to confooad any one 
faci with others that may be like it. It. is not meant 
that the mind should be detained in this inspection of 
rin^e facts, succes^vely, until the entire mental elementl 
have been examined in detul ; such a perpetuated joo 
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cess would weary and overload the memory, aud the 
former facts be crowded out as later facta were acquired. 
But take facta, thus, one by one, iintil you have made 
yourself quite familiar with mental phenomena, and habit 
uated yourself to the process of intro-speetiou, and 
learned to define inner appearances as accurately as 
lutcr objects. Just aa the painter must accurately dis- 
tinguish colors and know them in their single being as 
separate one from others, before he can blend them into 
his combined forms of beauty, bo must the student of the 
human miud get its facts singly and distinctly, before 
he can put them together in one harmonious system of 
psychology. When he has habituated himself to this, 
he may go on with his system — building safely and 
pleasantly. 

2. Compare tingle faatt with each other, and find 
Sidr true relations. 

Each mental fact is elementary in the completed men- 
tal system, and must stand in unity with every other 
fact as component part of the same mind. There must, 
therefore, be that in each fact which detennines its rela- 
tion tc others ; and that which thus determines its con- 
nection b itself a part of the fact, and as necessary to 
be apprehended as any thing else which appears in it. 
Its truo place in the system cannot be found, except aa 
this determined relationship is fully apprehended. The 
wheels of a mill, with their pinions, and cogs, and bands, 
will never come together and go, except according to 
Hie law of conformation in each part ; and no more will 
a mind than a mill become an acting whole, except ai 
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each part finds aad observes ite detennined relationsbip 
Wben we exanune separate grains of sand, we can find 
nothing which determines their mutual relationship is 
one mechanical combination; for they have not thus 
been adapted to each other hj any raciprocal confi:nna- 
tion. But not Ihuawith any mngle element of mind. 
Each has that in it which marks its relation to others, 
and all must be found and put in connection accordingly. 

3, Complex facta must be carefully analyzed. 

Many single facts of the inner aa well aa of the outer 
world may at first appear also to be simple, but which a 
careful analysis determines to be compounded of sey^ral 
elements. In the whole study of mind, there is nothing 
which demwds so keen a penetration and acute discrimi- 
nation as this accurate analysis of the facts which come 
up in our consciousness. Some of the moat perplexing 
points of controversy in morftls and theology originate, 
either in the neglect or the imiompetency to see a dis- 
tinction in things which difier, and thus putting as one 
thing, that which should be known as a combination of 
several things. Mischievous errors long keep their con- 
trol, and are maintained and enforced as fimdamental 
truth, solely because some analyas of a mental feet has 
been incomplete or faulty. The capaci^ for accurate 
and complete analyds is to the metaphysician, what the 
Bimlpel is to the onatomist, and the retort and solvents 
to the chemist. 

n, ThB ULTraATE CRITERIOIf FOR DISPUTED FACTS. 

We phall find some facta that are ^omselves prelimi- 
liaiy to, and conditional for experience, and which oaa 
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not Uiud be ^ven in experience, and for Trhich our con- 
sciouBQess can only teBtafy that they are, without being 
able to reveal wh(U they are. But tiie special elements, 
nhich go to constitute an Erapiiical Psychology, must be 
gven. in Axperieni;^, both as to the feet and the maonei 
of their bemg ; it must thence follow, that we have 
no need to nmke any enquiries, which shall carry ns 
out of the proper field of human consciousness. If we 
would det«nmne the necessary and universal principles, 
by which experience itself must be conditioned and 
expounded, we should thereby wholly leave the pro- 
vince of Empirical, and go over inttrthat of Rational 
Psychology. 

To each man, therefore, bis own consciousness must 
be the test of his fecte. If he caanot find it within hia 
own consciousness, the phenomenon to be used in a system 
of psychology can, in reality, be no feet for him. That 
mental state or exercise, which has not been within his 
own experience, cannot be so communicated by any use 
of language, that he can attain an adequate conception 
of it. He who was never conscious of a sound, or a 
color, can never be made to conceive what these are by 
any description or attempted analogous .representation. 
And so of any purely mental phenomenon ; it cau be 
apprehended only as it is made to appear in the maik's 
own consciousness. A cognition or feeling, for one man, 
is not that also for another, except as it has alike been 
within the experience of both. And when the testimony 
<3S consciousness is ^ven for any fact, this must be con- 
(dnffive to the man himself. For, should any one pretend 
tj' 
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to doubt the being of a fact clearly given in conscious 

nesa, he might at once be asked, by what aiithotity he 
could affirm that he doubted? His doubt must be a 
phenomenon given in consciousness. And if the con- 
Bciousneas is valid for a fact of doubtjng, so also must it 
be for the fact which he pretends to doubt. A deuial 
of the conclusiveness of consciousness for the person him- 
self, would preclude the possibility of any vaJid affirmsr 
tion of his own scepticism. If the question be one of 
experience, simply, the testimony of oonsciousness is 
final. It is not competent for us to enquire into the 
determinative principles of consciousness itself, and tiiufl 
show how ant/ experience is valid ; for this must take us 
at once into the higher sphere of reason, and give a 
philosophy /or consciousness and not a system founded 
in consciousness. Implicit faith in the distinct revela- 
tions of a clear consciousness, is the basis of all em{n< 
rical science ; and any questions that would reach higher, 
and unsettle this confidence in consciousness, can be met 
only in the higher light of a Rational Psychology. 

But, while the consciousness of the man must be vahd 
for himself, it may not unfrequently be alleged that Utem 
is a discordant consciousness in reference to the same 
mental phenomenon. The same man at different times, 
or different men at the same time, may affirm' that the 
teitimony of consciousness is contradictory. To each 
man, at all times, Iiis consciousness must be conclusive ; 
but here comes a case of direct contradiction, and both 
cannot be valid. Is then all experience at a stand, and 
on this point can nothing be determined as fact in oar 
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psychology ? or, shall we saj that both are alike good, 
and eibch man's faot competeat to become an elementary 
part of his own system, and thus leave payoholc^cal 
systems to diifer from each other, aa each man may 
determine in his own case ? This cannot be permitted ; 
for we must have the one ayatem of psychology for uni- 
versal humanity. Here, precisely, arises the demand 
for some valid miiversal criterion, which must settle all 
dispnt«d cases. 

This criterion is g^ven in the common consdonaneat 
of mankind: or which may, in other words, be termed 
oouMOif SENSE. Let it be here fully noted, that a philo- 
sophy of common sense can never go beyond empirical 
&ct8, and conclusions drawn from them in the lo^cal 
understanding. All principles that are abovevA nature of 
things, and which condition nature in a supernatural, must 
be wholly foreign and entirely impertjneat to such a plii- 
losophy. If such necessary principles are at all recog- 
nized and used, this can be only as mere assumption, and 
solely because the philosophy finds the need of them and 
cannot progress without them ; but not at all because 
common sense can know anything about them, nor know 
anything by them, except altogether through the sophism 
of i petitio prineipiL Eminent names among the philo- 
sophers of the Scottish school, feeling the restrictions of 
the system of Locke, have assumed to use a' priori prin- 
ciples imder the name of common sense, and to call the 
work, the philosophy of common sense, .yet is it easy to 
convict the system of assuming much more than common 
aonse can vouch for. The common consciousness can 
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never reach beyond the senes of condition and condi- 
tioned, and tlms common sense can know only "within the 
^conditioned ;" ajid therefore it is wholly incompetent for 
thi^ philosophy to be using absolute truths and necessary 
principles. There is the conscious need of such priuci* 
pies on which to hang its conditioned facts, and find a 
true beginning for its philosophy, but common sense can 
no other wise attwn them, than by making the want of 
a tiling to be an evidence of the valid poeeeseion of the 
thing ; and in this way no nse of first principles can be 



Common sense can rouch for only that which comes 
witEin the common consciousness, and we hare here need 
to use it as ultimate criterion for nothing more. Our 
present system receives only the fects of esperienee, 
leaving all necessary principles to be determined in a 
higher philosophy, to which the apphcation of the term 
* common sense ' would be wholly a misnomer. But 
within the field of experience, the test of common sense 
is final. It determines for us aJl that Empirical Psycho- 
logy can use, and can stand as umpire in all disputed 
cases that can arise. In any occurrence of an alleged 
contradiction in consciousness, we need to find that which 
is the common consciousness, and this must exclude all 
ebe. If any man allege a consciousness different from 
that of mankind in general, this can be no matter of any 
fiuiher concern to us ; for if it were ti-ue, it would only 
prove that he was alterwm genua, and that any facts, 
which were peculiar to him, would be of no account in 
a system which embraces those only of oar conunoD 
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hnmaoitj. lUghtly naed, the test of common sense is 
coneluMve, for only that which common sense sanctdooB 
can have an; place in our psychology. 

But this appeal to conmion sense must, in all the pro- 
eoes, be le^&nately pursued. Three important rules 
must be observed in order to insure a safe deciaon. 

1. The facts must lie within the range of common 
consciousness. — ^There are many questions which may 
be nused about facta that are quite beyond human expe- 
rience, and many facts which have come within the expe- 
rience of but few of the human family. No such facta 
are needed in a system of empirical psychology, and for 
such &cts, a criterion of common sense would be unavail- 
able. Any facts in the experience of disembodied spirits , 
must lie wholly beyond the range of mortal conscioun- 
ness ; and such facts as the experience of a miracle, a 
resuscitadon from a drowning state, or a balloon ascen- 
sion, have come within the consciousness of too few of 
mankind 1 to make any general appeal practicable. The 
test must be attempted only in such cases as manifestly 
fall within the range of common experience. 

2. The decision given must be general. — Not the 
decisionof a few in any age, or of one age amid Buoce» 
rive generations ; but so universal in all ages, as to prove 
for itself the general assent of the race of man. TMa 
may be gathered &om the history,' the laws, the langua- 
ges and the common customs and popular proverbs of the 
world ; inasmuch as in all these ways is embodied the 
tOQBcious experience of ages. 
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8. The decinon must be wnMaxsed. — The great maas 
of mankind do not ^ve an unbiaased decision in relation 
to humaa guilt for general ingratitude to Grod ; the obli- 
gation of immediate repentance ; or the &ict of constant 
divine dependence ; inasmuch as common depiavity 
darkena or perverts the common consciousness. But 
general decisions, where no bias appears, or especially 
where manifestlj the decision is against a general bias, 
may well be trusted. 

These three requisites in the application of common 
sense, the competency, generality and honesty of the 
decision, will give validity to aiuy fact that may so be 
sustained. 

III. The CLASSirrcATiOH of the tacts. 

Our system cannot here be built up, as in an a' prion 
science, by the carrying of one necessary principle 
through every fact, and thus binding them ail in unity 
by it. Nor can it be property inductive, in the sense 
of assuming some general hypothesis, and selecting and 
arranging the fiieta hy it as they may be found in 
nature. We have simply to find the human mind as it 
is, and attain and classy its facta, just as Uiese facia 
are given and connected in the consciousnesa. 

There are two methods in which a classificatica may 
be conceived as progresaing; one, where the oMer of 
nature is followed, by beginning at the center and woik- 
ing from thence outward ; the other, by taking nature 
ss already a product, and beginning at the outside and 
working within, as far as practicable. The first may be 
called the order of reason; inasmuch aa the reason 
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TOuld 30 take the moving force, or conditioiung pnnciple. 
at the center, and follow it out to the coneunimation : the 
seoond may be called the order of discovery ; inaBmtich 
as in experience, the thing is alread; ^ven, and we 
be^ on the outidde and follow up the discoreiy, as far 
as we maj, ia see how the product was eSected. The 
genius that first created the idea of a watch, would 
be^, in the thought, with the moving power at the ceiH 
ter, and-carry this force, in its dftetopmeut of fonns and 
connections, outward, till in his completed conception, he 
had the whole in ita unity, from the main-spring to the 
moving-hands over the dial-plate. But the discoverer, 
of how a watch already in experience had been invented, 
would be^ his examination at the hour-index, and go 
backwards toward the central forc^in the main-spring 
Both get the science of the watch; one makes it, the 
other learm it. 

In empirical philosophy, we can only be learners. We 
must study what is, not project what may be. Nature 
began at the center and worked outward. She had her 
vital force in its salient point, and carried that out to the 
mature development. I'te germ expanded to the ripened 
plant ; the embryo grew to the adult stature. But the 
empirical philosopher can take nature's products only so 
for as already done, and study as he may how has been 
nature's process. He is shut out from nature's hiding- 
place at the cent«r, and cannot say what it b that Bes 
potential there, and detennine in the primal cause what 
die effects must be. He can only leam nature, as she 
has already made herself to be ; and cannot project 
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nature in her priiKal laws, and thereby determine how 
she must be. 

So we must study the human mind. We are to attain 
the facts in completed system, just as mmd in reality 
ia. and not form some ingenious theory, nor adopt some 
other man's theory, which we strive to mfuntcun wilii- 
out nature, or in spite of nature. Valid &Gts, Glas> 
sified according to their actual connections, will ^ve a 
psychology which proves itself. In it, all confusion will 
be reduced to order ; it will expound all anomolies, and 
expel all absurdities, and stand out the eiiact counterpart 
of the living actual mind itself. 

The general order of classification, thus detemuned 
to be that of discovery ; there need only be added the 
following general directions : 

1. Permanent and inherent relationships between the 
mental facts are alone to be regarded. 

2. Homogeneous facta only may be classified. Nature 
never mingles contraries together. 

3. The system must find a place for all t^e &ctB. 

4. When completed, tlie system must he hanoonioui 
ud self-consistent. 
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Therb are cert^a facts relative to the min] as a whole, 
fend which appertain to it comprehensively in its owa 
being, and which as thus generally inclusive of all the 
other subordinate facts of mind, it will be better to attm 
primarily and separately. In these general facts and 
states of mind, may be apprehended the true order of 
arrangement for bringing aJl subordinate facta into a 
completed system, and we shall, therefore, in this prepare 
the way for an intelligent classification of all the elementa 
of the system that may subsequently be attained. 

1. The general fact of the exietence of mind. 

The doctrine of tme and valid being, which determines 
and settles all dispute between idealists and materialists, 
nomiualiats and realists, constitutes the distinct science 
of (hitology, and which can be made to rest only on the 
conclusions of Rational Psychology. In all empirical 
science we begin with the assumption that the facts exist, 
and having thus begun with experience, it is not compe- 
tent from experience to prove the vaUdity of those facts 
which are conditional for it. The qualities of substances 
and the exercises of agents alone appear in conscious- 
ness, and thus all that experience can vouch for is the 
quality and the exercise, and not the essential being in 
which the qualities inhere and from which the exercises 
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spring. Ferm^ieiit, substaotial being, as the giound ot 
all attributes and the source of all events, is Bssumed and 
not given in consciousness ; and there is thus an occasion 
for aeepticiam to come in, modified in various ways, and 
which can be excluded only throu^ (ie most profound 
inveslJgationB of transcendental science. It is not the 
{^ee in Empirical Psychology to state these sources and 
varied forms of scepticism, much less philosophically to 
exclude them; suffice it to sav the sources exist, and are 
exceedingly prolific of sceptical theoriea, aud which must 
all be put over into the field of Rational Psychology. 
But passing all attention here to the appropriate investi- 
gations of an ontolo^cal Bcicnce, we may give those par- 
ticulars that come within experience, and on which an 
Empirical Psychology must rest for the a<:tual being of 
that mind, which is put as the agent of all those exercises 
that appear in consciousness. 

We are not conscious of what mind is, as we are con- 
scious of what an exercise is ; we know a thought, an 
emotion, and a volition, as we do not know the mind 
which thinks, feels and wills. The mind itself cannot 
appear in consciousness, as does its acts. But, while the 
mind itself does not appear in conciousness, and the 
different exercises are successively appearing and disi^ 
pearing, there is that which does not come and go as the 
exercises arise and depart. One consciousness remiUDB, 
and holds within itself all these fleeting appearances of 
thoughts, feelings aud choices. There is also, iu this 
one consciousness, the additional testimony that tliese 
exercises are not thrown in upon its field, as shadows 
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; over a landscape, but that thej come up from 
some m«ti« or energy that produces ihem from 1)^;^ath ; 
and that when the thought appears, there has been a 
conscious ener^mig in its production ; and when the 
thought vanishes and aa emotioi) or a volition appears, 
tliere has been something which did not pass away with 
the thought, but energizes ag^ in the amotion or the 
Totitaon; and thus that there is some entity as opposed to 
non-being, which abides and energizes in consciousness. 

And now, this fact of a permanent, perpetuating itself 
tiurough all these changing exercises, is the first which 
we wish should be apprehended and noted. Some- 
thing ia, while the varied exercises successively come 
md go upon the field of human consciousness. What 
this something is, the consciousness does not reveal ; but 
that it permanently ia, in its unchanged identity, the 
consciousness does testify. It is as if the mirror could 
feel itself, and its repeated throes of reflection, while it 
can by no means envisage itself, but only that which 
stands before it. This conscious perduring of somewhat, 
as opposed to non-entity, we now take as a fact in expe- 
rience, and call it hind. We do not attempt to deter> 
mine what it ia, though negatively we may say in many 
things what it is not ; all we need is to affirm, that it is ; 
and we then have permanent being which does not arise 
and vanish with its acts. 

2. J'Mi existence is not pkenommal nor ideal. 

The phenomena appear and disappear, arise and van- 
ish ; this does not appear, nor does it lose itself when 
they depart; but it holds them, though aueees^ve, still 
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within its own nnity, and determines them aU to be ita 
own. It perpetually is, in all its phenomena, and these 
l^enomena are all from it. 

An effervescence ia a result from chemical combina- 
tions ; a tpark is produced in the collision of two hard 
bodies ; but the effervescence and tibe spark come and 
go, as the modified states of what previously was, and 
are wholly phenomenal. The mind ^ves out its own 
phenomena without its own appearing, and itself orig^ 
nates in no previous phenomenal compound. Motion ia 
continued alteration in space of some permanent thing, 
and is only a peculiar state of t^t thing, and thus merely 
phenomenal. AOnd is not a state of some other thing, 
but a somewhat that has its own successive states, while 
it perdores through them. A mathematical jmnt, or 
Une, is an intuition nl pure space, and the product of the 
mind's own agency, and is thus wholly ideal. But the 
mind perdures while its energizing may construct a 
thousand lines, or posit a thousand points in pure space, 
and remains the same threugh all its constructions. 

In this conscious permanency of being, that somewhat, 
which we have caUed mind, is taken wholly" out from the 
Ust of fleeting phenomena ; and as perduring through all 
its ideal constructions, is not itself ideal. Though we 
cannot say what it is, yet we may say that it is neither 
phenomenal nor ideal. 

3. M has iU conxdotts iderOity through all ehangea. 

The exercises of the mind arise and vanish, and are 
each separate and distinct from others in their appear- 
ace, but die same mind is in, and tiirougli, them aU, 
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and holds &eim ail in ite oue consciouBDess. The thonght 
whieli was yesterday, or last year, La coasciousnese, and 
the conscious thought of to^ay, are both recognised aa 
being in the same BelfHJOOScioasness. The self-cooacionfr 
ness has not changed, while the exercises have been ooi» 
tinually conung and departing. The mind, thus, remaina 
in its own identity, yesterday, to-day, and onward in ta 
the future, perpetually the SMae mind. Through aU 
development of its faculties ; in all its states ; the mini 
itself neither comes n<jr goes, bat retains its self-sam^ 
nesB through all changes. Its phenomenal experience 
varies in time, but itself perdures through time. 

4, JiEnd is essentially se^f-active. 

All matter is essentially inert, except as acted on by 
outward forces. Its inner constituting forces are bal- 
anced in exact counteraction, and hold itself in its own 
position, with a vis inertuB that resists all action which 
would displace it. The movement of matter must be 
traced up, through all its p^}pagatioiis, to some first 
mover in a mind ; and out of this mind only, could the 
impulMve moving energy have oti^nated. Nature, thus, 
acts upon nature, in its different parts, mechanically, aa 
its difierent forces balance themselves in their own action, 
or in unbalanced movement obtrude one upon another. 
One portion of matter, impin^g upon another, is &per- 
eusme force ; when suddenly expelling others that sur- 
round its own center, is an explosive iat<^ ; fmd when 
coming in combination with another, and ^ving off a 
third, is an effereesdve force. But when we have super 
added to all the forces in matter, whether gravitating, 
7" 
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ehemieal, or crystalline, a proper vital force — wUdi 
takes np imCtter, penetrates it, assimilates, and incorpo- 
rstee it, and thns biulds up about itself its own organized 
body — we have an existence self-active, self-developing, 
Bjuntual ; which originates motion from itself, and spon- 
taneously uses inert matter for its own ends- When tlus 
vital force rises from simple spontaneity in the plant, to 
that of sensation in the ammal, and from this to distinct 
aelf-conscioiisness in man, we have Uie higher forms of 
the spiritual ; and, in the human mind, attain to a mani 
fest discrimination of it from all that is materia, in its 
inherent self-activity. 

The human mind has the consciousness of this self-oa 
er^dng. Its agency is properly its own, and originates 
in its own causality. As a created being, the ori^nal 
ground of the mind's existence is in God its Maker. It 
is dependent upon its Creator both, that it is, and for 
what it b ; but as crestsd by God, it is endowed by him 
with a proper causality. It originates its own thoughts, 
emotions, and purposes; and n^eds only the proper occa- 
aons for its activity, and this activity is spontaneously 
ori^nated by it. This activity b circumscribed witlun 
^ven limits, and in its sphere of action it must have, 
tlso, certain occa^ons for action ; yet within thb sphere, 
and supphed with these occasions, it ori^nates its own 
acts, and is conscious of its own msua as it goes out in 
«xercise. The occasions for thought do not cause the 
flunking ; the mind thinks from its own spontaneous cau» 
ality. Within such limits, and under such occasions, it 
u cause for originating thought and feeling. 
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This is quite a different coaceptioa from what is some- 
tames termed pastive power, and which maj be predi- 
cated of all matter. This means merely capability of 
being moved ; excluding the conception, altogether, of 
Belf-motion. It does not imply that there is properiy 
^tent power — a force possessed, but for the lime lying 
dormant — the meaning is solely, capacity to receive the 
action of Borne efficient cause. This, we have s^d, may 
be predicated of all matter ; but precisely in this, is mind 
discriminated from matter. The movements of matter 
are communicated to it, the actions of mind may orijp- 
nate in it. Consciousness testifies, not that there is such 
an agency of another as brings thought and feeling withm 
it, but that my mind tlunks, feeb and wills. Mind may 
receive an action &om without, and be the subject of 
influences unposed upon it, and even undergo changes to 
which itself is merely passive ; but it may also act from 
its own causality, and spontaneously ori^nate its own 
changes. 

5, The mind discriminates itself from its objects 
We say nothing here of the particular facts in the pro- 
cess of discrinunating one object from another, and all 
objects from the mind itself; and nothing of the awaken- 
ing in selfHMjnsciousness, which is consequential upon such 
discrimination ; but only mark the general feet itself, 
that the mind separates, itself &om all its objects of 
action. All mental action ia conditioned to some object 
or end of action. We cannot think, without some coo- 
tent of thought ; nor feel, without some object of emotion ; 
any more than w& can see, or hear, without something 
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to be seen or heard. There must be the agent acdng, 
and the object as end of action ; and between theae, the 
mind discriminates,' and assigns to each, ita own distinct 
identity. The object is known as other thaJi the agent ; 
and thus the mind has the ^t that it is, and that some 
other than it b, and that there b a separating line 
between them. 

Of itself, as acting beuig, it affirms that it is the «u£- 
j'ect of the activity. The mind Itei under the act, and is 
a ground for it. Of that which la the end of its action, 
it affirms that it is the object of the action. It liea 
directly in the way of tlie act, and meets it face to face. 
The act springs from the mind itself, as subject, and ter- 
Dunatea in its end, as object. In this discrimination, we 
have occa^on for the frequent use of the qualifying terms, 
tuhjeetive and objective. In the investigations which 
belong to psychology, we have so perpetually to refer to 
&cts which relate to the mind, and those which relate to 
its e^ds of action, and such constant necessity to mark 
the characteristics which belong, in this, relation, to the 
facts themselves, that we cajmot dispense with these 
t«rms, except in the inconvenience of much circumlo 
cution. Subjective applies to all- relations in the mind 
iteelf ; and objective to all relations in its ends of action. 
Thus, the gratification of the appetite, the prudential 
consideration of health, or the clums of duty, may be 
subjective motives to eat; the article of food, as end of 
the act, and which is to consummate the subject's inten- 
tion in it, is the objective motive. When tiie mind is 
the end of its own action, as in all self-observation, it 
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becomes both subject and object. The mind, then, in 
all tbat relates to its own agency, is subjective ; and in 
tdl that relates to itself, as end of its action, is objective ; 
and tlie mind itaelf, spoken of in both relations together, 
il termed subject-object. 
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Wb now tiaTfi the one aelf-actave mind, existing in ctxy 
nection with its orgaTiized body, and proceed to gather 
the specific facts which ma; be found in reference to 
it. A few of these specific facts are preliminazy to all 
action in consciousness, and must first be found as condi- 
tional for all ilie phenomena that come within a known 
expeiience. Inasmuch as these &ct3 must precede all 
conscious activity, aad that without them no awakening 
in self-consciousness would be possible, they are termed 
PRIMITIVE FACTS. In finding these, we shall have pre- 
pared the way for a specific method in attuning all other 
facts. These primitive facts embrace the following par- 
ticulars: 1. Sensation. 2. Consciousness. S. The 
Mental States, as Capacities for knowing, feeling, and 
willing. 

What these are, and that they are primitive facts, will 
be manifest in the process of investigation. 

I. Sensation. The several distinct organs of sense, 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and the outer surface of the 
body in the skin, are connected by tsjioub appropriate 
nerves to the great receptacle of sensation in the brain 
These serve as media of communication between the 
inner and the outer world. The living organism is per- 
petually penetrated with a sentient energy, and all affeo- 
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tiona in anj part ^ve their notice ia the common senso- 
rium, and these are respectively modified in their parti- 
cular channels of Communication, bo that the sensations 
difier in coming through the difTerent organs. The 
action of the outer world upon the Uring organ may be 
known as an impresKon, and such impres^on, met by 
the reaction of the living organ, eonstitut^a what we now 
term lengcOion. It ia fully completed within the living 
organism, and is not yet at all a. perception. It is quite 
antecedent to the perceiving act, and a preliminary con- 
dition for it. 

To describe it more fully, we may note, that the rays 
df light from some outer object meet the eye, and make 
tiieir impresaion in thia living organ ; or, the undulations 
of air from the percusdon of some sonorous body strike 
upon the tympanum of the ear, and make their impres- 
sion, also, in this living organ. In auch a meeting of the 
outer and the inner, there arises a reciprocal affection ; 
each is modified by the other, and neither is as it was 
the moment' before the contact. There haa been action 
and reaction, and both that which has come into the 
organ and the organ itself have become changed. The 
ray of light has gone into the eye ; that ray is no longei 
a ray of light, and that eye is no longer an empty 
organ. So with the undulation that has gone into the 
ear ; it ia wave of air- no more, and it is empty ear no 
longer. The mutual modificalaon has become completely 
a third somewhat, and which can have no name so 
appropriate as a content in the senae. It is not matter; 
it is not objeft ; it is not anything yet perceived ; it ia 
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solel; a ooateat in Qie organ, out of wUcb a perceived 
phenomenon ia to be elaborated by a farther mental 
action. Thia identification af the reciprocal modifier 
tions, of both the recipient organ and that which han 
been received, is precisely wha^ is meant by sensa- 
tion. In the eye, it is no longer ray of hght, nor is 
it yet color; in the ear, it is no longer wave of ait, nor 
is it yet sound ; it is solely a content in the eye or the 
ear, out of which an intellectud agency will produce a 
color or a sound. As yet it stands wholly in the living 
organism, and haa not at all come out in the conscious- 
ness, and is the same thing for either blind instinct or a 
clear perceiving. The SMue holds true with all the other 
organs of sense. As living organism, an impresaon is 
made upon it from without, and both outer and inner are 
modified in the contact, and this is sensation, and is a 
C(mtent out of which is to come the particular pheno- 
menon of the smell, the taste, or the touch. 

Sensation, thus, precedes and is not given in conscious- 
ness. We do not see the contact of the rays of Ught 
with the eye, nor hear the percussion of the undulating 
air upon the ear, nor do we perceive tiie mutual modifi- 
cations which are thus induced ; they give only the con^ 
tent in sensation, which is subsequentiy brought to be a 
distinct and defimte phenomenon in consciousness. Still, 
these are facta which may be verified from the deduc- 
tions of experience. A vivid flash of light or a stunning 
percussion injures and pains the organ, and too intense 
and protracted use wearies it, and a dissected eye gives 
its image, and a detached ear, with its organic elements, 
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^TOS its movemeTits and percuBEdons to oar observatioii. 
We leam that the Section occurs, from what ve others 
vs^ know ; and from Hie facts thus attained, it b com- 
petent to infer the whole &ct of this sensible content. 

It is important to distinguish sensation, as a primitiTe 
&ct, from all conscious feeling which comes in subse- 
quently, and by occa^on of the sensation. The impreft- 
mon upon the organ of sense may be termed a feeling, 
but inasmuch as it is antecedent to all consciousness of 
it, such feeling can be blind only and operate solely as 
an instanct. The feeling that comes aft«r the sensation, 
and by occasion of it through a perception, is wholly in 
consciousaesB, and influences the mind as an intelligent 
motive. It is properly an emotion. Thus, mu^c excites 
a peculiar feeling as an agreeable emotion ; but such 
feeling is completely separated from all blind feeling in 
sensation. The moving air, which propagated the instru- 
mental vibrations to the ear, on commg in contact with 
that organ, made its impression on it and induced an 
auction in it, and by reason of the mutual action and 
reaction of air and organ a content for a sound was 
given. But, as yet, this is not perceived. The sensa- 
tion is in its chaotic state, without form and distinctness, 
until the, spiritual intelligence brood over it, and construct 
it into a definite tone in the consciousness. All the 
tcnes and their relation in harmony must be so perceived, 
imd a deeper insight into the harmony of tones must 
apprehend the tune tliat is being carried along in them, 
and then the living sentiment which this tune expresses 
must be clearly caught by the mind ; and only till such a 
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long process has gone on beyond the feeling aa sensation, 
can tbe agreeable feeling as emotion &om the muidc come 
out.' The blind feeling as sensation, and tiie distinct 
feeling as agreeable emotion in conacionsness, are wholly 
unlike, and in the processes of mental activity are for 
apart from each other. 

This discrimination is more specially important in tiie 
sense of touch, as tbe sensation and emotion are m<we 
liable to be here confounded. We say of a certain body, 
it feels smooth, or hard, or warm. , But such smoothness, 
or hardness, or warmth, is already completed perception, 
gjving distinct quality in the consciousness, and for which 
the sensation, as content in the organ, must have been 
an antecedent condition. The smoothness here ia a per- 
ception, fmd not at all a proper feeling; and we only 
say of the body, it feeU smooth, to indicate that the 
perception ia one of touch, and not tiiat the perception 
is at all am emotion. This perception of smoothness is 
the occasion of an agreeable feeling as emotion, thus, 
my fingers come in contact with a piece of velvet, and 
the action and reaction is a content as a blind sensation. 
By the proper intellectual activity, I bring the sensation 
into complete pereei^on, and I have then the distinct 
~ phenomenon in consciousness of the quality of smooth- 
ness } and to mark the perception as that of the touch, 
I may say of the velvet, not that it looka smooth, but 
ttat it feels so. But as yet we have not reached any 
feelmg as emotion. It is only as I find the perceived 
smoothness of velvet to be a^eable, and thus tii« 
perception awakening an emoti^, that I come to the 
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eoiiBoitnisneaB of anything that is properly a feeling. I 
then slide my hand over the velvet, not that I may 
perceive its smoothness, but that I m&j feel the agree- 
able emotion it occa^ons. 

Sensation is, therefore, never to be taken as feeling, 
except in a blind and unconscious state. It is not an 
emotion, for that is awakened only in the agreeableaess, 
or tlie contrary, of the thing perceived ; it b not even a 
perception in touch, which we mjfeelt thus, for that ia 
a quality brought out in. the consciousnesB, and for which 
the sensation was an antecedent condition. The sensa* 
tion may be perfect, and a complete content of sense be 
thus ^ven in the organ, but if the requisite intellectual 
agency in attention does not follow, there will be neither 
a perception nor an emotion in the consciousness. Sen- 
sation may be, with no conscious emotion following it. 

The pure mind itself has no distinct organs that may 
receive any impressions given ; but it may properly be sud 
of mere mental agency, that the nund affects itself in all 
its varieties of action, and thus ^ves to itself a Benaatioo 
which ia a proper content for a perception. The mind, 
as such, is thus taken as an organ of sense, and any 
internal movement is an impression upon it, and thus 
mducing an afiection in it ; and such affections are each 
as much an occaaon for the'proper intellectual process to 
result in the perception of a thought, an emotion, or a voli- 
tion, as an affection in a bodily organ is an occamon for 
perceiving a color, a sound, or a smell. The one mJnd is 
difiiised through all the bodily organism, and becomes 
modified in the impresdons apon bodily organs from the 
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onter world ; and such affections may be known aa exter- 
ntd or or game sensation: the same nund is also modi- 
Ged, m the impresBons it makes npon iteelf in its own 
agency ; and Eiuch affections may be known aa iJitemai 
or inorganic sensation. In each case, tiie modifications 
resulting &om the impresaons constitute a proper con- 
teit, which may subsequentiy, be matured, into complete 
perception. 

n. CONScionSNsss. This is the source of all convio- 
tion in experience, and, aa general in the human race, 
has been put by us as the ultimate criterion in all cases 
of disputed facts, which may be used in an Empirical 
Psychology. We have been frequently referring to it in 
the previous chapters, and have rested on the common 
acceptation of what consciousness b, aod tiie faith which 
all are constnuned to put in ite testimony, without any 
attempt to give an explanation of it The place has now 
been reached for a distinct expo^tion and apprehen^on 
of consciousnesa, as one of the facts in a system of Emjo- 
rical Psychology, inasmuch aa it stands in the order of 
primitive facta proximately precedent to all perception, 
When any mental activity has been completed, eonsdouo- 
nesB must stiU intervene, or no apprehen^on of that 
activity can he effected. 

Consciousness has been very differently apprehended 
by different writers, and certainly not seldom nusappre- 
hended. Some have considered it as scarcely to be 
distiDguished from personal identity ; othera, as a sepa- 
rate fkculty for knowing the action of aU other mental 
powers ; and others, ag^, as the comjdement and con- 
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nectiou ot all mental exercises, inasmuch as they are aD 
held in oae conscionsQess. Consciousness is doubtless 
ever one in the same person, (& few caaes of morbid 
experience alone excepted,) othefwiae some actionB would 
be in one consciousnesa, and some in another, and the 
man's life could never be brought into one experience. 
Sut this does by no means confound consciousness in 
personal identity, for identity continues in and through 
a great number of states of unconsciousness. Nor may 
it be assumed as a fiistinet faculty for knowing the opera- 
tionB of other faculties, for when intellectually I know 
anything, this would oblige the consciousness to axi act of 
knowing that I know, and which, as knowing act, would 
still need another to know it, and thus on endlessly witli- 
ont finding a first and conclu^ve knowing act. And 
merely to say, that it is a medium in which all othtr 
mental facts and states are connected, b stall to explain 
nothing, and really to have said nothing to any purpose. 
These difierent, and in some cases at least, erroneous 
conceptions of consciousness, indicate that there ia some 
radical difficulty in attaining the precise fact of conscious- 
ness. It secures that other facts shall appear, while 
itself does not appear. 

If, instead of attempting to conceive consciousness as 
a distinct mental &£ulty, or in any way an agent putting 
forth specific exercises, we will consider it under the an^ 
logy of an inner illumination, we may both avoid many 
difficulties and g£un some great advantages. When any 
oi^anic impresdon is ^ven and thus a content in sensa- 
tion is attained, the self-active mind has at once an occ^ 
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son for spontaneously going out to complete the peenep 
Hon. E; an appropriate intellectual activity, hereafter tc 
be described, tbe precise quality and its exact lunits are 
constructed, and the object is thus made disldnct and 
definite ; fmd now, if ai\ Hm be conceived as accom- 
plished within the mind's own light, no farther ageac; 
will be needed. The disdnguishiug and defining of ttie 
content in sensation is all that is necessary to make it an 
object, and when it thus appears under this mental illo- 
mination, it is the same as saying that it appeajs in 
consciousness, or that the mind is conscious of it. The 
conception is not of a faculty, but of a light; not of an 
action, but of an illumination ; not of a maker of pheno- 
mena, but of a revealer of them as already made by the 
appropriate intellectual operation; and as thus coo- 
sbrncted- in the illuminated mental sphere, they at once 
appear to the nund, and the fact of perception is coo- 
Bununated. The content in sensation, which has been 
distinguished and defined, appears under this illumination 
as the objective; and the agency, accomplishing this 
work, appears in the same Hght as- the subjectiTe ; and 
thus both the object- and subject, the not«elf and self, 
are together ^ven in the same revelation of conscious- 
ness. The reflection that the subjective agency is in 
the self, and that the objective content is from some 
other than self, is a direct discrimination of the self from 
the not-self — a finding of myself— an awakemng in self- 



Whenever the mind loses this discrimination between 
the SBbjectiv. snd the objective, there is the loss of setf- 
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CMiscionsneBB. The m^t has the sensatdon and a grow- 
ing perfectaoQ in the appropriate constructing agency; 
but for some length of time the iniMit is without selfcon 
Bciousness, and acts only from instdnct. The animal 
' observes and attends, distmguishes and defines, som^ 
limes more acutely and accurately than man; but the 
animal never completely separates itself from its objects, 
and thus never fiilly att^na itself in clear self-consciou»- 
ne38. So in somoambuHsiii, a man may execute many 
most Burpri^g transactions ; walk along a precipice, 
upon the roofs of houses, climb towers and steeples, and 
accurately guide and keep himself hanuless in all Uiese 
dangerous positions ; because he distinguishes and defines 
his sensations exactly, whOe he never distinguishes him- 
self &om his objects, and is thus wholly lost to all Belf- 
consciousness. So under intense excitement, the man 
whose dwelling is on fire may act most energetically ; 
but in this loss of self-possessiou, he may often dash 
the fifulest articles of furniture together, and throw 
his crockery and mirrors from the chamber windows. 
Under violent passion also, the outrageous conduct of 
some men c^n show, that they have wholly lost them- 
selves ; and so also with the ravings and delirium of a 
burning fever. 

Here too, lies the explanation of much of the wonders 
and modem miracles of animal magnetism. The mes- 
meric sleep, by whatever cause induced, unlike natu- 
Tsl sleep, quickens and greatly intensifies the mental 
agency in distinguishing and hmiting the sensations, but 
leaves wholly out the action of self-discrimination, and 
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the slightest suggestions and influences control the bu1>- 
ject, who is thus put completely within the power of the 
'operator. In all these cases, there is mmply the absence 
of BeIf-<Mn8ciou8nefis — the person is bewde himself. Bat 
in s^cope, apoplexy, etc., there is not onlj the loss of 
self-discrimination, but also of all power of distinguishing 
and limiting the sensations ; and when the lesion goes to 
the destruction of the power of sensation itself, it then 
becomes death. That there; is sensation distinguished 
and defined, and also self-discrimination, is altogether the 
gi-eat fa«t that there is self-consciousness. In the one 
illumination of consciousness, the o^ect, and that it is m^ 
object, are both given. The process of the thought, as 
it develops itself in reflection, to atttun the tjnith m the 
valid being of the self and its objects is wholly for 
Rational Psychology ; but so far as experience is our 
guide to facts, we have the process, as above, in that 
mental illumination which reveals the subjective and the 
objective together. Consciousness is therefore *' the light 
of all our seeing." 

The difficulty that has always been found in detei> 
mimng what coosciousness is, at once hereby ezpluns 
itself. It is sufficient to vouch for itself, that it is ; but 
it is not competent to reveal within itaelf what it is. It 
is a light in which other things appear, but ia too pure 
that it should itself be seen. It reveals all that can be 
brought within it, but it cannot be put in any position 
where it may represent itself. Without it, nothing can 
appear — it is thns primitively conditional for all percep-' 
tion — but while in it the mind sees all other things, 
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tbere is do i^t hi^er than it, by vhich tlie nuDd cao 
see the consciousness itself. 

in. Mbctal states, as CAPAcrriBS for znowino, 
KBELmd, AND WILLING. The self-aodve mind is perpet- 
ually ener^mg in varied apecific exercises, which are 
each readily dbtingiushed in consciousness. Some of 
thette exercises are perceptions, refloclions, recollections, 
comparisons, abstractions, etc., all of wHch are in some 
way subservient to the process of knowing. Others are 
Bympathies, aSeclions, emotions, passions, etc., all included 
in some department of feeling. Others, agwn are pre- 
ferences, choices, purposes, volitions, etc., and all in some 
■ way concerned in willing. The one mind is the source 
of all theae different exercises, and must put them forth 
at separate times and on different occasions, and must 
tJierefore in some way modify itself conformably to its 
diverse operations. As one agent, in the several ways 
of knowing, feeling, and willing, the one self-active mind 
must be in different states, in order to put forth the exer- 
eisea which are peculiar to each Irind of operation. It 
may here be assumed, that all aingle exercises of the 
human nund may be included in one or the other of tbese 
kinds jf operation, and thus stand connected with either 
knowing, or feeHng, or willing. Such assumption will be 
subsequently verified, but in taking it for the present, it 
will be competent to say, that inasmuch as the states of 
mind must vary as tihe kinds of general operation vfuy, 
90 there must be &e three general staiea of mind, aa 
knowing, feeling, and willing. 
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Xn all human experience, there is often the eonscioua- 
nesa that the nund is imprepared for certain exercises, to 
ffhich at other timea there is a readuiess. At one time 
the man thinks with difficulty, and at another timewith 
great SiciHty. When absorbed in thought, there is a 
conscious unpreparedness in the mind, to open itself to 
the flow of emotion ; and when overwhelmed with feeling, 
the mind is prepared for neither patient thought nor 
Btedfast resolution ; and thus generally, if tiie mind is 
Drepared for one kind of operation, it is in that unpre- 
pared 'fi>r another kind. A general state of mind is 
necessary, therefore, as preliminary and preparatory to 
all speoific activity. The general state, in fact, becomes 
a capacity for the specific acts included within that kind 
of operation. We may say, in general, that the mind 
has the capacity for knowing, feeling, and willing ; but 
a direct capacity to specific action, under either kind of 
operation, is not atkuaed, except as the mind goes into 
its state appropriate tor such action, and this direct pro 
dnction of the capacity is one of the prinutive facts of 
mind. We may be conscious of many important feeta 
connected with this direct capacity for specific action, 
and the clear apprehension of them will prepare us 
directiy for the determination of the peculiar method 
necessary in attuning and clas^ying all the other &ct9 
of mind. 

The nund, as self-active, produces itself into several 
dif^rent general stat^, which thus become each respeo- 
tively a capacity for specific single exercises. It is here 
aasnmed that all single acts may ori^nate in one or U19 
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ether if these general states, and vhich states we will 
here deaominate, &om their different kinds of capacitj, 
as — THB Intbllbctdal Statk; thb Emotive State; 
ani THB WiLLiNQ State. These we wiU now flEirther 
inyest^gate. 

1. Thete ffmeral %taU» may he clearly dUcrimituUed 
in am^ciousjieai. 

When you take your seat before a public speaker and 
he rises to address you, there may be a very clear coi^ 
sciousnesa that your mind has gone out into a general state, 
before a single word has been uttered. There is, as 
yet, no specific exercise, but only a state of mind induc- 
ing a capacity for particular exercises. It is not atten- 
tion, for there is no voice to which the attention may be 
applied ; It is not perception, for there is no content in 
the sense to be apprehended; it is not thought, for there 
has been no thought communicated or awakened. It is 
simply a readiness te act, in any and all of these specific 
exercises, as the occasion shall offer ; and is therefore, a 
state of mind capacitating for knowing, when the occar 
sion for knowing shall have been ^ven. It b, thus, an 
Intellectual State. So also, witii an audience, before the 
curtain rises which covers some scenic representation ; 
each mind has put itself in a state to know, when any 
tiling shall be uncovered to ite perception. And so, 
again, in tbe expectation of some musical performance ; 
before the sounds have been pven, and the opportuni^ 
afforded for attending to their inner meaning m the tone 
they will embody, the mind has already gone into an 
intellectual state m reference thereto. This may aleo 
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be true in reference to any other sense ;" as the touch, 
taste or smeU ; and in reference to all mental action for 
knowing in anj way ; ae remembenng, thinking, refiect- 
ing, eto. The self-activity goes out into an intellectual 
Btate, as preparative for any specific exercises that may 
be concerned in knowing ; and when the conditions are 
given, tiie apecifice exercbes for knowing are then pro- 
duced, and the apprehension of the object or theme is 



If now, the mind maintEun iteelf wholly in the intel- 
lectual state, 'and exhaust all its activity in the intensity 
to know, there will be no preparation for emotion. But 
when, instead of abiding in the intellectual state, it 
opens itaelf for the coming up of the emotions which the 
discourse, the scene, or the tune, may be adapted to 
excite ; there will in this be the consciousness of quite a 
different state, and that in it there is the capacity to 
quite a different set of exercises, from all that b con- 
cerned in knowing. Simply as having gone into the 
intellectual state, the mind was not thus prepared te 
feel ; and if it should wholly absorb itself in Intellectual 
action, it would have no capacity to feel, and no specific 
emotions would be exercised. The self-activity mast 
produce itself into quite a different state, which we have 
termed the Emotive State, or its action would he a know- 
ing without feeling. So also, in solitary thought and 
silent speculation. I may be intent merely to know ; or 
I may pass out of the state adapted only to dry thought, 
and assume a state which is also in readiness to feel ; 
and my intense speculation will then become a sweet 
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meditation, in which the mind vill nof only be filled witJi 
diougbt, bat will also overflow nith emotion. 

But we will carr^ oat this diacriminatdon stdll farther. 
You may imagine joniself to have been among the audi- 
ence, which listened to the great Athenian Orator in one 
of his t«rrible PhillijHcs. In an intellectual state, jon 
apprehended his esordium, so appropriate, so captivating ; 
his narration of topics and arrangement of matter, so 
skilful, so lo^cal ; bis delineation of acts and events, so 
graphic, so consecutive ; and his whole argument, so com- 
prehensive, so conclurave ; that jour mind was elevated 
and filled with the thought which revealed and proved, 
and made jou to know so much. But jou did not rest 
merely in knowing. Yoa opened ;our mind to emotion, 
and felt the glow of patriotism, the deep sense of national 
honor, the shame of servitude, the disgrace of cowardice, 
and burning indignation ag^nst the tyrant. But neither 
did yoa rest in this state of deep emotion. In your self- 
activity, you roused every energy of your enkindled 
spirit, and held all ready for the most prompt and deter- 
mined execution, while you shouted with the thousands of 
Athens — " Let us march against Philip." You found 
in yourself the capacity for a strong will, and (lie patting 
forth the most strenuous exertions. This last state of 
willing is cleariy distinct in the consciousness from either 
of the former. 

As concisely illustrative of these tiiree distinct general 
states, I adduce the following examples from the sacred 
Scriptures. When Cornelius had sent for Peter by the 
direction of an angel, and had already received him into 
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his house, he sajs: "Now, therefore, are we all here prft- 
sent before God, to hear all thmgs that are commaaded 
thee of God." — Acta x, 33. Thej were in the intel- 
lectual state. Ag^, the Psalmiat In great distraas, 
longs for [he commumon and manifested appfobatdoD of 
God, and waitfl for the emotiona which hia spiritual pre- 
sence would induce, and he sa^, " My soul walteth for 
the Lord, more than thej that watch for the morning." 
— Ps. czzz, 6. Here is as manifestly the emotive state. 
And finally, when Saul had been stricken to the eartii 
by the brightaeas of a miraculous vision, and he found 
himself ready to undertake any duty divinely conunaoded, 
he cries, "Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" — Acts, 
ix, 6. A clear caae is ^ven in this of the willing state. 

2. The oeeationt for going ovi in such general 
eapadtiet. 

An ari^bal peculiarity of mind may be an occa«on 
for these general mental states, in reference to particular 
ends of action. To some minds it is natively congeni^ 
to follow a particular calling, or to pursue a particular 
branch in Uterature, science, or art. The poet, mathema> 
tician, painter, or sculptor, seem often to have an innate 
propensity each to his special employment; and diff<g;«nt 
brades and occupations often find such as have Qieir 
natural adi^itations to the particular pursuits. In all 
Buch cases, an occatdon is ^ven in the ori^nal bias of 
the mind for the self-activity to go readily ont into a 
capacity bothto know, to feel, and to will, in leferatoe 
to the giren end. 
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Li &e same way, the peculiar temperament, in the 
coustitatiunal formadon, may be an occasion for the self- 
actire mind, to put itself in a readiness to know, feel and 
will in certain congemal directions. Prompting occa- 
aons also, are often ^ven, &om the thousand contingent 
circumstances in which the man may be placed, and from 
the casual incidents tbat fall around him, by which the 
mind is induced to put itself in a new attitude, and go 
out mto a different general state from that previously 
occupied. Under any one of these conditions, a sponta- 
neous movement pats the mind, at once, in the appro- 
priate stat« for particular acts of knowing, feeling, or 
willing, in reference to a particular end. 

Sometdmea we are conscious of an efibrt of will to hold 
ourselves in readiness for specific acts toward specific 
objects, and such acts of the will become themselves an 
occasion for the self-activity to put itself into ^e wished 
for capacity. But in all such occaaions it is important 
to note, that the state is not itself a volition ; it is not the 
direct product of tlie will, but immediately produced by 
the self-activity on occasion of the will prompting to it. 
Ju^t as an act of recollection may be prompted by an 
occasion of willing, while the remembering is not at all a 
volition, but the spontaneous product of the self-active 
mind in recalling its past perceptions. In all cases, the 
general state as capacity is attained, by the spontaneous 
movement of the sel&active mind into it ; and whether 
by occa^on of native mental peculiarity, or of constitu- 
tional temperament, or casual circumstances, or an efibrt 
of wiQ, the production is immediately from the sponta- 
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neous aelf-acdvi^. Willing may ^t« occanon for tlu 
jnovemeitt, bat no act of will can produce the Btate eitbei 
to know, to feel, or to will. It maj very often be wiBhed, 
when the will cannot attiun it, and thus volition iB often 
not an adequate occaaon for it. A ready state to know, 
or to feel, or to will, in a apera£c direction, is often aa 
imposfflble to be reached by trilling, as an act of clear 
recollection, or a ei&te of sleep. Whatever the occasion, 
^ven, the self-actJ/ity goes directly out in the production 
of the respectire capacity, and Bpoataneonsly projects 
iteelf &om mv ^tate into ajiother. Aa the first act of 
knowing, in th^ in&nt nund, must have been spontane- 
ouB, wilo r^ occasion of a previous volition, so is every 
general 3^ato spontaneous, though often by occasion of 
Toliti'm. 

8. The order of eormeetion in these general mental 
tapae&iet. 

The self-active mind produces in itself these different 
japacities according to an invariable order, and while the 
law fw such order cannot be brought into ctmscioasness, 
the fiwt is manifestiy ^ven in conunon experience. This 
order, aa ^ven in fact, it ia quite importtmt fully to 
tttain. 

The intellectual state is immediateh/ from the »e{f- 
aeUvUy. — On occasion being ^ven, the mind by its spon- 
taneous activity, produces itself directly into an intel- 
lectual state, and stands prepared to act Bpe<n£cally in 
■ay exdrcise connected with knowing in that particalar 
direction. This may as well be &om a state to know in 
reference to a difierent object, aa &om a state of feeling, 
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or of vtiUing. The mind, in a state to know all that a 
ipeaker may say, is not in that also in a state to know 
the mutdc which an orchestra may be about to perform. 
The mind, in a state for the speaker, would be conscious 
of a manifest change, if the speaker should be suddenly 
removed and tlie orchestra at once presented. But in 
such case, and in ell cases, the mind does not need to go 
into an emotive state, nor a willing state, in order that it 
may ta^e an intellectual state. Whatever be ita present 
state, H needs only the proper occasion, and it immedi- 
ately produces itself into the required intellectual state. 

The emoUve state i» attained only in amnectson with 
the intdlectual state. — Emotion cannot be, except the 
object in which the emotion is to terminate be first ^ven. 
But this object is given only as it is known ; and it is 
knowfl only in an intellectual state ; fmd thus without a 
8tat« to know, there cannot be a state to feel. If I am 
not ready to know any object, I cannot be in readiness 
for any emotion which is to terminate in that object. 
This is quite manifest in consciousness not only, but also 
appears in daily observataon and experience. The mind, 
that reluctates any emotion, directly evades all occasion 
for brin^g that object into consciousness; and the 
nund, that rejoices in any feeling, seeks also to keep the 
object within knowledge. 

A most kind and benevolent provision in human nature 
is based wholly on this fact, and designed to obviate the 
evil consequences of any excessive and absorbing pas- 
wm. -When the object in which the passion temunates 
is vividly present in the mmd, the emotion rises in its , 
9" 
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higheat intensity, aud Aua becomes a violent paroxysm of 
passiwk, and then bursts from its own fullness, and flows 
off in its own peculiar channels. Deep grief vents itself 
in sobbing and tears, or, in its most pae^onate ezcite- 
^ ment, rends the garments, beats the breast and tears ths , 
h^ ; while joy overflows in laughter and Enngiug, and 
when most excited, boisterously leaps and dances. In 
proportion to the intensity of the passion, is the violence 
of its explomon, and in this very outburst is the provision 
for its relief. The object is by this, for the moment, 
thrown out of the consciousness ; the image which oeca- 
sions the excitement fades away, or for the time is wholly 
vanished, and the emotion ebbs accordingly. Succes- 
are ebullitions of passion, may thus occur, and overflow 
again and agun in reference to the same object; but 
&]s violent paroxysm is nature's kind interposiKon ta 
fmatch the object temporarily from the view, that its 
tides of feeling may not overwhelm the spirit. How 
Balutary this is, may be estimated from the sad conse- 
quences of a passion which finds or such vent from 
nature, and leaves the fiied attention concentrated upon 
tiie object without cessation ! The reason is overpow- 
ered, and often incurable madness succeeds. 

The willing state is attained only in connection with 
ho^ (he itUellectual and (Jie emotive 8tates.—rA choice, 
or any act of the will, demajids an object in which it 
may terminate, as truly as does an emotion. We can 
not choose except as there is something in Hie conscious 
ness on which the choice may fix itself. There must 
thus be some object as known, and thus the necessity for 
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an intellectual state. But the mere dry spprehenfflon 
of' an object is not a BuflEcient occaaion for a clioice. 
Tliere is notliing which can properly be called a motive 
m- reason. Some feeling must be awakened towfo^ls the 
object, either of desire or obligation, or the conditions 
for a volition are not ^ven. We cannot choose, unless 
there be something congenial to be attiuned in the choice, 
and this can occur only in an emotive state. As well no 
object, as aa object which awakens no feeling of interest, 
1^ of duty. The willing state, as capacity for putting 
fortii any voluntary exercises, must thus be preceded by 
boOi an object known, and an object felt, and must thus 
be occasioned by both an intellectual and an emotive 
state. In these only is tiie condition of willing at all 
^ven. 

4. These general atatee of mind may he blended in 
the amsaou^ness, but not confounded. 

The intellectual state may, under certain conditions, 
be tajcen by itself alone, but the emotive state cannot 
8tan8 out separate from the intellectual state. So soon 
as an intellectual state should cease, the object of know- 
ledge -must fall away from the consciousness ; and as this 
was the end in which the emotion terminated, with the 
loss of the object, the feeling must also become extinct. 
We are quite conscious, that only in the object knowir 
can any feeling be mmt^ed; and thus, that except 
an intellectual state blend with the emotive, the condi- 
tioD for the latter cannot be ^ven. The willing state, 
moreover, must stand blended with both the intellectual 
tnd emotive states, and cannot find its conditions for 
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bffliig taken, except as botli the knowing mid the feeling 
are at the same lime in exercise. Onlj as the object ia 
ID consciousness, can there bj any emotion; and <miy aa 
some emotive exercise ia put forth, can there be anj 
occasion for willing, inasmuch as no volition can be, with, 
out some motive in ,tiie susceptibility ; and thus a state 
of willing must blend with both a state of knowing and a 
state of feeling. The intellectoal state may be in com- 
plete isolation ; the emotive state camiot be, except aa 
blended with the intellectual ; and the willing state can 
not be, -except as in combination with both the intel- 
lectual a/ai the emotive states. 

But, when thus blended, they are by no means con- 
founded in the conscioosness. We can readily discrimi- 
nate the one irom the others, even when they all stand 
in combination. When I choose one from two or more 
objects, I may be distinctly conscious of both knowing 
the object, and of feeling an interest in it, at the same 
time that my will goes out in an executive act to attun 
it. They are in exercise together; and the general 
states, which capacitate for their exercise, are also 
together ; and I am conscious of their blended being, at 
the same time that I discriminate the one from the other. 
The blending is without confusitm ; as in the white light 
all the colors are given, but wUch are also readily dia- 
criminated through the prismatic medium. Knowing, 
feeling, and wQling all coalesce in every volition, and yet 
ure all distinguished, each irom each, in the conscious- 
ness ; and tlte genera! states, as capacities for each, alik« 
coalesce, and are alike distinguished. 
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5. Thete eapacitiei may oreUnarUy he perpetuated hy 
a tU^<at puTpoBe, 

As before shomi, a natire biaa of mind and a consli- 
tataonal temperament maj stand ad permanent occasiotu 
for a state of knowing, feeling, and willmg, in that direo- 
tion to which nature prompts. The native artist is over 
IHt>mpt to know, feel, and will in reference to his fitvorite 
to|acs. The native poet, or mathematician, b perma- 
nentij in readiness for all specific exercises, which relate 
to his c<mgenial pursuit. But a^de from all constitu- 
tional Inaa, an act of will may be an occasbn for the self- 
active mind to produce within itself the required gener^ 
capadty. Commonly, by a decided voluntary act, the 
mind caa be put into either the intellectual, emotive, or 
willing state ; wid though the state is not itself willed, 
yet is it induced by occaaon of willing. And as the 
state was induced by occasion of a voluntary act, so, 
ordinarily, may it be perpetuated, by making the volun- 
tary action to become a stedfast purpose. This ia quali- 
fied by saying, ordinarily ; for there are sometimes 
exempt and extraordinary cases, when no volition can 
be made an occasion for either of the general states of 
mind now contemplated. 

As an illustration, the presentation of a book may be 
supposed, and -tins may be an occadon for the mind, 
either spontaneously or through a volition, to go into a 
state to know the thou^ta of the author as the reading 
of the book eh^ progress &om page to page. This state 
may be perpetuated, to an indefinite extent, by fixing a 
•tedfast purpose in inference to it i and while the atteo- 
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tioo imj^t readily be diverted, and the intellectual stat* 
in reference to the book be transieiit, if all vaa left to the 
control of mere pas^g occasions, jet this settled pur- 
poee may hold the mind intent to know, until the reading 
of the book is fimshed. So, also, vith the state to feel 
&B emotdona, which the meaning of the hook may occi^ 
uoQ ; aDd voluntarily to put in practice, what the book 
may enjoin ; a settled purpose may perpetuate all these 
states, and prevent the mind &om pasang off into other 
engagements. Thus, also, a man may fix on some pur- 
suit for years, or for life ; and in thb settled purpose 
that fixes a perpetual calling, an occaaon will be ^vea 
for a perpetual state of readiness, to know, feel, and will, 
all that may at any time be disclosed, as bearing upon 
the success of that engagement. 

Even agiunst the prompting of occasional circumstances, 
or the native bias of constitutional temperament, a strong 
fuid decided purpose may give the condition in which the 
self-active mind shall go into a permanent state, to know, 
feel, and will, as would otherwise be wholly uncongenial. 
Thus, a man may discipline his own powers, and correct 
fuiy constitutional biases, and educate himself to Tery 
different habits of thought, emotion uid execution, from 
such as would have been prompted by circumstances or 
native inclinations. Thus, also, when any perpetuated 
states have been long rettuued, and habits of thought, 
emotion, and practice have been formed ; a strong and 
resolute will may be an occasion for inducing general ' 
states of knowing, feeling, and willing in qmte different 
directions ; anl thereby induce to the breaking up of old 
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habits, and of fonning otiiers that ahaSl be very diSei^ 
ent. No habit of tiioaght, or feeling, or acting, is itself 
directly willed ; the volition may become an occasion {<a 
the mind to pass into paiticular aptitudes for knowing or 
feeling, and the repetition of consequent succea^ve exer- 
dseE forms and confirms the habit. « 

6. iVb general state mU be permanent, except by a 
uttled purpose. 

When constitutional biases become an occasion for 
specific habits of thought, feeling and willing, the consti- 
tational inclination is soon also seen to have induced a 
corresponding detenmnalion of the will, and thus a moral 
no less than a constatutiooal disposition is settled. A 
change henceforth, if efiected, must not only counteract 
constitutional temperament, but also deep seated pur- 
poses. " Old things must pass away, and all things 
become new." But where no particular bias is g^ven 
from nature, imd only pasang circumstances pnmipt tJie 
mind to go into its general states, these will be especially 
fluctuating and unstable, if not held in one direction by 
occaraon of a stedfast purpose. One state comes and 
goes, ajid otliers follow in fleeting succes«on,' as summer 
shadows chase each other over the landscape, and the 
whole mental activity is in continual ebb and flow, with 
no steady current or perpetuated direction. Spontane- 
ously will the self-active mind project itself &om oi.e 
state to another, as pasdug occa^ons are ^ven, and 
never continue long in one stay. 

' Should any mind attempt to hold itself in suspense 
between two given ends of action, with no stedfiut pur- 
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poee in either directioQ, there will soon be a piunfnl con- 
aciouaoesB of the impracticability of nmitumng such a 
poratjon. The activitj will soon have slipped away from 
all direclioa to either object, and the exercises of tliought, 
and feeling, and willing, are soon going out on wholly 
different ends. But when, after due deliberation, a 
Bt«d&st purpose is taken in reference to any object, this 
becomes at onoe an occaaoQ for the mind to go into a 
permanent state in reference to that object, and to know, 
feel, and will, whatever the interests of that purpose may 
demand. It is not necessary that the purpose be a per- 
petual energi^g of the mil ; the one fixed purpose haa 
been tJie occasion for the self-activity to go into a perma> 
nent state; and, except such permanent purpose be 
taken, the mind will not hold in a perpetuated capacity 
for either knowledge, emotion, or volition. Nothing 
makes the man consistently stedfast, in either intel* 
lectual character, affection, or voluntary action, but the 
perpetual dominion of a deep and stedfast purpose. He 
is else ** double-nunded," and of course " unstable in aU 
his ways." 

Jd the foregoing General Facts we hare one, perm»> 
nent, self-aetiTe mind ; and in the Ptimitive Facts, we 
have sensataoD, consciousness, and the self-active mind 
as competent to go spontaneously into the states which 
capacitate it specificity to know, to feel, and to will. 
The one mind is the actor in all ; but it must pass into 
successive states, in order that it may produce witlun 
itself the capacity to parlacuUr exercises in «ther. We 
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now t^bm, tibftt the self-actave nuad is competent to pro- 
dnee in itself general states or capaciljes for these three 
modes of aclivit_^, to know, to feel, and to will; these 
three, no more and no less. They all exist, aa thus 
produced, in consciousness ; and we are also qmte con^ 
Bcious of our impotence to induce within us the capaci- 
ties for any other varieties of mental activity. We can 
act in no other capacities than aa intellectual, sentient, 
and voluntary beings. Aside from the primitive facta 
already att^ed, and which are precedent to and prepa- 
latory for these, all human mental agency is confined to 
knomng, feeling, and willing. We have in this the 
natural order for onr psychological classification. -Many 
have forced all mental facta within two divisions, substan- 
tially those of knowing and willing, though using differant ' 
ways of expres^g them ; but the appeal is here confi- 
dently made to common consciousness, that tiie exercises 
in the emotive state are different in kind &om the exer- 
cises of either knowing or wilUng, and that a sharp line 
of discrimination stands between these facts. As all 
emotion and sentiment differs from all knowledge and 
volition, so it differs from sensation, properly so called. 
Sensation precedes perception, and is a necessary condi- 
tion for it ; emotion succeeds the perception, and springs 
by direct iccacdon from it. We need to find a capacity 
for mental acts which is not at all employed in knowing 
or ia willing, nor at all unplied in organic sensation. A 
confounding of tilings which so much differ can only 
induce perple^dty, absurdity, and error. The following 
is the true order of Mental Classification : — 
10 
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31e capacity for knowing, is — The Isthllkjt. 
The capacity for feeling, is — The SoacBPTlBlLlTr. 
The capacity for willing, is — Thb Will. 

!1. The Sense. 
2. The Understanding. 
3. The Reason. 
!1. The Animal. 
2. The Rational. 
3. The Spiritual. 
( 1. Immanent Preference^ 

m. Thb Will J 2. Govemmg Purposes. 

( 3. Desultory Volibons. 
IV. Thb oompetbnot of HAN,.wrm scoh oapaoi- 

TIBS, TO ATXADT XHB END OF SIS BBIHS. 
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FIRST DIVISION 



THE INTELLECT. 



Tbk Mind, aa Intellect, is incIusiTS of the entire capa> 
city for knowing, whether in direct perception, C0Dclud> 
iog in judgmenta, or comprehending in niuTersal princy 
pies. All mental exercises subservieut to aaj fonn of 
knowing, and which come clearly within consciousneRo, 
are &ctB belon^ng to the inteUect. Conception, recolleo- 
tion, asaocialion, abstraction, comparison, etc., all come 
vitmn this division, as being somehow concerned in the 
processes of knowing. The products of tiie intellect, 
when they are wholly subjective, and the creations of 
mind itself, are termed IvtelUctiong ; and when they 
apply to an objective existence, they are termed Cogtd- 
tions. Sometimes this distinction is made by calling tiie 
former pure cognitioue, and the latter empitieai cogni- 
tions. Sometimes, also, the cognilions are characterised 
from the different functions of knowing, as «en«e-cogm- 
lion, mideratandinff-coffiitioii, or retuon-cognltion. 

The mind, as intellectual capacity, has three distinct 
functions of operation, and from which we are to recog. 
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Dize tiiree different Facoltdea for knowing, each peonSai 
to itself in its forme of knowledge and the kind of oogn^ 
(ions attuned. All confounding of one with others tnuBt 
neceasarily induce obscurity into the system of psycho- 
logy, and nllimately disclose itself in great error both 
philosophical and practical. This esact analgia will 
especially evince its necessity, in the coming Diviuons 
of the Susceptibility and the Will, nor can either be cor- 
rectly apprehended without it. These three different 
Faculties in the one capacity for knowing, are : 1. Thb 
Sense. 2. The UNDERSTANDma. 3. The Reasok. 
These will be examined in tiiree different Ghapten, 
and tlie particular &ct8 under each att^ed, expounded, 
and assigned to their places in their proper order. So 
far as it may conduce to a more clear and full i^prehen- 
eiim of the more important elements in some of these 
diviffions, l^ey will be investi^ted more formally imdet 
separate sections. 
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!I^ prinutiye &ct of SensatJOD has already been fomtd, 
as a content in the vital organ, whicli an intelloctual pro* 
cess is to bring to a complete perception. Ji, has b*en 
common to apply the tenn Sense only to the capacity for 
taking this content in the sensation, leaving the intellec- 
tual process for a matured perceptioa to come in under 
some other appellation. In this view, sense is no faculty 
for knowing, but only a recepdvity for auch content aa 
may, subsequently, be brought into knowledge. But the 
whole intellectual process for producing the sensation 
g^ven, inte an object in perception, is so utterly distinct 
from all other forms of knowing, that it must needs have 
its eepimito comuderatiou, and be assi^ed to its appropii- 
ate portion, and must therefore have its distinctive name. 
And while the term sense may properly apply to the 
receptivity, yet by no meaos is the work of the sense com- 
pleted in merely receiving the content, and only so when 
it has been completely envisaged in a distinct and de& 
nito phenomencn. We thus leave tiiat part of the sense 
which b only capacity for receiving, to what haa already 
been said in connection with the primitive fa^t of sensar 
tion ; and here con^der only the part, which perttuns to 
the intellectual process of bringing out the sensation to « 
dear perceptioD, and the peculi^ties of the object m 
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aUuned. The sense, thus, may embrace both seusalaoD 
aail perception— the receiving of the content and the 
completed representation of it — but while neither part 
ahould be held to exclude the other, the latter imly cod 
come within the con^deration of the intellectual process 
as a knowing act. 

The Sense, therefore, as in the diriaon of the intellect, 
inclndea only the process of knowing, and the peculian- 
tim of that which is so knomi ; and is, thus, thefacaUy 
for attaining cognitions through »en»ation. This faculty 
for knowing in sense may be best studied by observing 
tlie disdnclion into External Sense &ad Internal Sense. 

SEonoir I. The External Sense. This applies to 
the faculty for perceiving through the media of bodily 
organs. These organs are the eye, ear, skin, nose and 
tongue, uid which receive their content in sennataon fbr 
objects in vison, hearing, touch, smell and taste. A 
nxth sense is sometimes made, by separating in touch 
die sen^biUty of the sldn, and (he resistence of muscular 
pressure. From the first is given the content which is 
perceived as heat and cold, titulation and irritation; 
{torn the last is attiuned the sensation which is perceived 
as hardness, roughness, weight, etc. Sufficient atten- 
tion has already been given to sensation. In it we have 
a content that is, as yet, wholly ondiseriminated and 
undefined. It is in the living organ only, and not yet 
in the consciousness as any known object. la order 
that it may be so kiiown, an intellectual operation it 
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'', by which this content in bliud feeling shfdl be 
oompletelj set in clear consciousness. 

Two things are to be effected. The inteUectual 
agency most first determine what the content is, as di»- 
tiaguished from all others that have or may be given ; 
and secondly, tliis agency must determine its limits, in 
aU the ways in which limitation can be referred to it, 
and in this how much the content is ; the first operation 
may be known as Oh»ervation, and the second as Atte^tr 
Hon. We will ^ve each of these more particularly. 

Observation. — Sensation merely gives a content in the 
organ for a perception, but it does nothing towards 
malcing that content to appear in consciousness, as a 
distinct object. It is oecawon for the self-active mind 
to pass into an intellectual state, and by a purely intel- 
lectual process to tUstinguish the particular sensation. 
This purely distinguishing act is what is meant by obser- 
vation. It aviuls to ^ve the content in sensation as a 
distinct object. 

As thus brought into distinct appearance, it beeomea 
properiy a phenomenon, and what was before undistin- 
guished content in sensation, now becomes a quality, 
discriminated from all others and known in its own pecu- 
liarity. The distinguishing of the sensation, as betonguig 
to its appropriate organ, ^ves the quality as distinct in 
land; viz. color, as sensation in the eye, distinct from 
sound, as sensation in the ear, or smell, as sensation in 
the nose, etc. The distinguishing of the content in the 
same orgai', from all others that may be ^ven in it, 
ieterminea 'be quality in its disldnpt variety ; viz. a red 
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color, aa discriminated from any other, or the [lecnliar 
noise, or odor, as distdnct from all other sounds or smells. 
!rhe content is thus separated in its kind from all otheni, 
Mid also in its variety from sH othen, and male to stand 
ont in consciousness in its own individuality, as having 
nothing farther to be separated from it, or discriniinated 
in it, but which now appeu« in its own peculiar identi^. 

It is to be carefully noted that observation is exclu- 
fflvely a disldngmshing act, and does nothing beyond a 
complete discriminatioQ of the quality both in its kind 
and variety. When I have intellectually distinguished 
the sensation as a content in vision, and thus the quaUt^ 
of color in kind; and then have farther distinguished 
the particular color in the viaon, and thus have found 
the peculiar variety, I have fulfilled the whole work of 
observation. The distingmshing may go on through all 
^Serences in variety, till the quality has nothing farther 
tjiat can be discriminated as dividing it from odiers, fmd 
thus be completely and exactly individualized ; and in 
this b exhausted the entire function of observation. It 
results in making the content to be a distinct object in 
Hie consciousness. 

Attention. — When a sensation has been distinguished 
in kind and variety, by an observing act, tJiere is ^ven 
in this, a dietinct, but not yet a definite object to the 
consciousness. We need, farther, a purely intellectual 
agency which shall completely define the quality witlun 
its own limits. When we have distinct qualifyf, we need 
also to go farther to complete the perception, and attun 
ttie definite quantity, 'tiaa is efiected in attention. A« 
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•bseiralaoD -whb exclusivelj a distmguiahmg act, bo attei^ 
tion 18 wholly a conatructang act. Kot a holding to, 
(ad teneo^ bat a ttreteMng to (ad tendo) the limits of 
Uie object. 

An attending agency, as a complete &ct in the con- 
sciousness, may be best suggested to the apprehenrioD 
in the foUowing manner. If I irould posses^ any pure 
diagram, in simple mental space, I must in my own intel- 
lectual agency ctotstnict it; it will not somehow come 
mto the nund of itself. I can have no pure mathema- 
tical line, except as in my intellectual agency I assume 
some point and produce it throng directly contigaqiiB 
pouita, conjoimng all into one form, and thus I draw the 
line. Thus of all pure figures, simple or complicated, 
circles, squares, triangles, and aU sections of them, I can 
not subjectiTely possess them, except as I intellectually 
construct them. If now, you will carefully note in con- 
sciousness tJiia constructing agency, which describes pure 
mathematical figure, you will in U attain the precise fact 
of sn act of attention. 

The distinct quality appears in consciousness from the 
act of observation, but as ^ren in epaee it is aa yet 
utterly formless. An intellectual agency must construct 
it, by describing its entire outline and apprehending its 
complete limitei, and thus brin^g its definite shape into 
the consciousness'. Whether it be quality in viMon or in 
touch, the attending agency must stretoh itself all about 
hi, or brood entirely over it, and tlius take it in its exact 
Gouts and detenmne what space it fills. The quality, 
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pvea in observation, is thus detormiDed as to its quantity 
in space by attention. 

So the distinct quality, aa given in idTue, ia by obseiv 
vation alone wholly without period. An iatellectnal 
agency must again construct it. Taking the t^tinct 
quality at the instant of its appearance, and conjoining 
the successive instants into one period up to the time cf 
its disappearance, and tiius stretching over the whole 
from beginning to concluding limit, the quantity of time 
that it has occupied is determined, ^nd we have the 
quality now in. its definite duration. 

So, moreover, tiie distinct quaUty, as given in degree, 
IB wholly measureless by the act of observation alone. 
An intellectual agency must begin at the point of an 
arising affection in the sense, and follow up, through all 
degrees of intensity in the sensation, to the point actually 
reached by the content in the organ, and thus by stretch- 
ing over t^ degrees from zero to the ^ven hmit of afiec- 
tion, the full meaaure of ^e content in sensation is deteiv 
nuned, and we have the quality in its definite amount. 

No quality cmi have measure in any other directions 
than extension in space, dnration in time, and intensity 
of degree ; and when an act of attention has stretched 
over tihe Umita filled by the distinct quality in all tiiese 
several directions, it haa determined it in all the forms 
which any quality can possess, and made it to be known 
definitely in all its measures of quantity. 

The above operations of observing and attending are 
conditional for all knowledge in the sense. Without the 
first, the quality would not be distinct, without the last it 
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wonld not l>e definite io form. I may know distinctly a 
distant color on a sign board to be black, and jet I may 
not be able to define the color and read the letters. I 
shall in such case have a distinct bnt not a definite know* 
ledge. I may distinctly observe a white object at the 
bottom of a stream or a lake, and yet &om the ripples 
on its surface may not by any power of attention be able 
accurately to define and exactly know its shape. So, 
again, there may be sensation with neither observation 
nor attention, and in this condition the sensation remains 
in unconsciousness. So, I am often unconscious of the 
book irom which I am reading, of the chair on which I 
am sitting, and of the pavement over whidi I walk. The 
knowledge is as complete, as the distinguishing and defin- 
ing are perfect. One operation cannot dispense with, 
nor compensate for, the other, but both must be fully 
accomplished. 

All qualities may be distingoished ; and all may be 
defined in the hmitB of tune uid degree ; but only the 
qualities ^ven in, the vi«on and the touch can be folly 
defined in space. The content in the eye and the pres- 
sure of the fingers, can be constructed into complete 
shape in space, and these only. Sounds and smells can 
not be defined in shape, and only imperfectly in direction 
and distance, by the most earefiil attention ; and tastes 
can be defined by no limits of extension in space. Such 
are the titcts as ^ven in experience, but it appertains to 
Rational Psychology to determine the principles why our 
experience must so be. The fact of sensation is given as 
primitive; the intellectual operations, distinguishing in 
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obserralaon and deSning in attention, bring the content 
in sensation distinctij and definitely into consciousness. 
A complete object is tlius before the mind, and we are 
Btud to apprehend it, in thus getting it within tbe mind's 
gnisp, out o/ita former darkness. In its appearance in 
the light of conscious nesB, it is known as pTienomenon ; 
and inasmuch aa it has been taken through the medium 
of sensible organs, it is termed a perception. As the 
impression on the organ has been made by an existence 
&om without, the phenomenon is ascnbed to outer nature 
as some qu^ty of an external world, and perceived 
through an external sense. Thus may all the fiicta of 
external perception be gathered, as inclusive of all the 
phenomena of human expenence by sensible organs. 

The affection of the organ is from some external 
impulse, and no product of the mind, but inasmuch as the 
living mind is diffused through the entire organism, this 
affection becomes the occasion for an intellectual agency 
to distinguish and define it in the clear light of conscious- 
ness, and thus to know it as phenomenon. In this is 
readily determined what is objective and what subjective 
Thus : I perceive heat. Is this beat in my nund, or in 
&e object? That which has affected the organ, and 
become a content in sensation, is from the outer world, 
and that which has distinguished and defined it, is fi?om 
an inner agency. The aflection has been given, the 
peculiarity and the form have heeafoimd. That which 
has come in from without is to the mind wholly indistinct 
and indefinite, until in its own agency it has determined 
what, whmie, when, and how much it is. 
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It &118 follows, tiiat what has been given to &e sense 
is not the thing itself. That outer thing has in some w&y 
affected the organ and induced sensation, and this sensar 
tioQ it is wbich the intellect distinguishes and defines. 
Not the thing itself ia made object, but the color, sound, 
smell, etc., of the thing, appears in ccmsciousnesa. The 
outer thing has bo ^cted me, that I have come to know 
it in such a mode of its being, and apprehend, not it, ha* 
Hb quaUties. The qualities are real, and not mere seem- 
ing phantasies, inasmuch as there has been a real impres- 
mon and thus a real content in sensation ; but ihej are 
only real qaalitiea of things, and nottbe things them- 
selres. I percp-ife a redness, a fragrance, a mlky smooth- 
ness, throu^n diffei^nt kinds of sensatioD ; but I (* n^ 
by any sense perct ve he . Jse, which l - red, trag.am., 
smooth, etc. Moreover, these qualities, as gtuned by 
sense, are single and separate in the consciousness. 
They are constructed one by one, and perceived only as 
so many different phenomena, and cannot by any obser- 
Tation or attention be put together as the attributes ctf 
<me substance. They are known in isolation, and not in 
tiieir connection. And still &rtfaer, to the sense all 
thin^ fu% in a perpetual flow. The phenomena «re to 
it, only as they are in the consciouteess ; taid in this, 
Qiere is a continual arising and departing. One pheno- 
menon is rapidly succeeded by another, and with contin- 
ually varied sensations continually varied phenomena are 
perceived. And not merely do the phenomena pass 
rapidly on and off from the field of consciousness, but the 
Bame phenomenon to tlie sense is k continual succession. 
11 
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The rays of light which ^ve the phenomenon of color, 
and the imdulationB of air which occasion sound, are for 
no moment the same. The impressions on the organ are 
a series and not a constant, and thus &e content in sen- 
sation is in no two instants unchanged. Like the river, 
its stream is perpetual, yet never the same. In the 
sense, all objects are coming and going, and die object 
itself is also never in one stay. Thus, the outer world 
comes into the consciousness only as to its properties^ 
and we perceive the qualities of things only ; and t^ose, 
mngle, separate, and fleeting. Had we only the faculty 
of sense, in observation and attention, our experience 
could have no orderly connections, but would be only a 
medley of coming and vanishing appeanmces. 

BEcmoN n. Thb Internal SENSB.^-The internal 
sense is a Acuity for knowing the inner mental exercises. 
When conadering the &ct of sensation, we £)und tJie liv- 
ing mind itself an organ for receiving impresmons from 
its own action, and thus taking a content in sensation 
with every affection which its own movement induced. 
The action in its different capacities of knowing, feeling, 
and willing g^ves tiie different kitid^ of content fi» 
thought, emotion, and volition ; and, in each capa^sty, 
the varietiea of content for peculiar tiiou^ts, emotiims, 
and volitions. The distinguishing and defimng int«lleo- 
tual agency constructs tliese into complete phenomena as 
readily as the organic sensations. Inner exercises an 
hereby perceived as distinctiy and definitely as outer 
lualities, and an emotion of joy or an act of choice ia as 
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clearly Jn consoiooaness, and as truly phenomenon, as a 
red color or a fragrant smell. 

The diSference in the forms, which can be ^yen to innei 
and oater pheaomena, is alone here remarkable. The 
afieclion indnced in the mind by its own action does not 
have local posilioii and topical expaosion, as does the coii- 
tent of sensation in the eye, or the moving organ of touch, 
and thus no occasion is ^ven for the intellectual agency 
ia attention to stretch itself over any spacial limits, and 
determine any locality and shape to an inner phenomenon. 
Only duration of period, and amount of intensity, can he 
determined for any inner exercise, and thus no forms of 
space can have any relevancy to mental exercises. The ■ 
conditions of space lu-e wholly impertinent to all mental 
being and action. The members of the body, and the 
body itself, can give Section to its own orgws, and thus 
its qualities can be constructed in spaco and known aa 
having extension; uid the mind may be conceived as 
somehow diffused through the body, and thus having 
locality ; bat this is thought only and not perceived, and 
thought even through the medium of a supposed con- 
tainer, without being able to think where in the body the 
mmd is. The mind appears only in its acts, and to these 
no place, but only period can be ^ven. A. thought has a 
when, bnt not a where ; a limit in time, but not a shape 
in space. 

As in the outer, so aJso in the inner sense, the phen> 
mena are ^ven single and separate. The thought, the 
emotion and the voUtion are constructed in the c 
DCBs one by one, and we thus perceive the e 
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late one from the odier. The act, and not the actor, 
appears ; and no operation of construction, in attention, 
can connect the separate acts as together dependent 
apon one mind. Were there only the iacult; of eenae, 
we ahould know the mental phencanena only ae succesdre 
appearances dancing in and out of the consciouBneas. 
These single exercises are also in continual flow. The 
acta not only pass away, to be followed by others, but the 
same exercise is a continually recurring energy, and no 
thought or emotion can stay in die consciousness for any 
two moments the same. The affection in the sensation 
is only a perpetual repetition. ' 

In the sense, we thus know how the outer and the 
inner afiects us. The sensations induced become, in oon- 
sciousness, the qualities of an outer aad the exercises of 
an inner wwld. Thej appear, and we know them as 
appearances, and apprehend them as the modes of a real 
existence ; but we only perceive that which is attributed 
to things, and not by any means the things themselres. 

All perception is an imme(Uate beholding, inasmuch as 
die object is put &ce to face before the mind in the hght 
of consciousness. Perception ia thus iiUmtion, in the sense 
of immediate view in consciousnesB. There is another 
meeuung of intuition, which is a looking into things them- 
selves, and is more properly irmgM, but which is for the 
reason and not the sense, and is distinguished as rationat 
intuition. A sense intuition is an immediate beholding in 
eonsciousness. Tim is empirical intuitioQ when the con- 
tent in sensation is distinguished and defined, and thus a 
real phenomenon is ^ven. It b the same, whetiier of outer 
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or inner phenomenon : a perceived Hiou^t or emodon ii 
a real phenomenon, inunediatelj beheld in conacioosness, 
aa much as a perceived red color or a fragrant odor. It 
is a pure intuition, when the object in consciouanc^sa is 
wholly the production of the intellect, witiiont any oo& 
tent in sensation. An intellcctaal operation, which ahaS 
be the same as an attending act, except as there b no 
content in sense to conditioii it, may construct any matiie- 
matical figures, or aritiunetical numbers, and Buch pore 
forms in the consciousness are wh&t is meant by pnre 
intuition. All pnre mathematic is thus a science of pnre 
intuilioQ, inasmuch as all its modified diagrwis and com- 
plicated numbers are purely intellectual creations, with 
no content in sensation. The scheme, after which such 
pure diagrams must be made, is furnished by the reason, 
and thus no animal can be mathematician, but the con- 
sta^ction itself is altogether a work in pure sense. 

SBtmoN HE. Fahot. — ^When the constructing 
agency, with no content in sensation, builds up for itself 
seeming mental pictures as the semblances of real phe- 
nomena, it is termed Fancy. The objects are mere 
phantasies as a seeming, and not veritable phenomena 
as an appearing; and, though the work of an image- 
maldng faculty, they are not properly termed products 
of the ima^natioQ. Ima^ation proper is the work 
of the pure understanding, as will be hereafter espluned, 
but Qie fancy belongs wholly to the pure sense. Its 
semblances are grouped together from a capricious 
interest in the mere seeming, and not from any judg- 
11' 
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meat or taato, and are thus wholly fantastic, widi neilLei 
the principle of utility oor beauty, This faculty of 
the pure sense is lively in all the first wakings of 
tbe mind, and the eaHier dawniags of self-consciouB- 
ness. In a disturbed sleep, the fancy is ever busy, and 
the semblances come tmd depart in grotesque combina- 
tions and successions, or in more regulated order from 
previous habits of assotnation, accordmgly as die mind is 
mare or less lost to all self-conBciousness. There is also 
much day-dreamingt or castle-building in the air, which 
is but the empty reverie of an idle fancy. The h^-sto- 
por of wi opiate obscures the self-discrinunation imd sets- 
loose the &ncy ; and the horrible bauntings of deUriam 
tremeMy or mania t^potu, are the demons of fency which 
torture the burning bram of the habitual inebriate. Chil- 
dren live in their fancies, and die savage mind b always 
fantastic. Their omameuts, amusements, music, and 
pictures, are destitute of all living art, and are only a 
gaudy display of that which is most ostentatious or strit- 
mg to the senses. It is only after much cultivation, that 
the mind rises from the sense-play of the fancy, to the 
works of ima^nation and the creations of genius; and 
only die most cultivated can appreciate the hi^ieat 
products. 
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TnB UDderstanding ia that Intellectual Faculty by whioh 
the single and fleeting phenomena of sense are known aa 
qualities inhering in permanent things, and all Uiinga as 
cohering to form the universe. ' In the sense, the opera- 
tion of tlie intellectual agency ia engaged in putting the 
content in sensation, within limits ; in the understancUng, 
this agency is employed in putting that which has been 
defined, into ita grounds and sources. The first is a 
amjoining and the last a connecting operation. The 
sense-object is a mere aggregation ; the understanding- 
object is an inherent coalition. In the sense, the object 
appears ; in Oie nnderstanding, it is thought. One is a 
perception ; the other is a judgment. 

We may best apprehend the peculiar work of the 
understanding, by lookuig through the whole connecting 
process. When distinct and definite phenomena are 
perceived in sense, they are not allowed to rem^ single 
and separate in the mind, just as the sense has taken 
them. A farther operation succeeds, and a ground is 
thou^t in which thej inhere, and the single phenomena 
become thus known as the connected qualities of a com- 
- non substance. The redness, the fragrance, the smootli- 
leaa, etc., which have been separately attiuned by difier. 
mt senses, are successively thought into one thing, and 
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the mind forms the several judgments that the rose is 
red, and ia fragrant, and is smooth, etc. And so, also, 
wil^ the distinct and definite inner phenomena. The 
thought, emotion, volition, etc ., are sueoessively connected 
in their common source as tiie exercises of one and the 
same i^ent; and thus tlie successive judgments are 
fiumed Uiat the mirid thinks, and feels, and villa. A 
summon subject b thought for the qualities, and a coin- 
mon source for the changes, and they become thus con- 
nected as substance and qualities, cause and eventB. 
And still &rther, the di'Terent substances are also thought 
as standing ki communion tegether, and reciprocally 
influencing each other ; and causes and events are 
thought as produced the one from the other, and thus in 
dependence ; and in this way, the cohering things and 
the adhering changes are all connected together in one 
nature, and judged so to inhere with each other through 
space and time, that they alt together make the universe. 
The permanent substance, in which the quaUlaes are 
thought to inhere, is no perception of the sense, and can 
be gained by no analy^ or generalization of that which 
sense has perceived, but is itself wholly a new conception 
in (he understanding. As dbtinct from pkmomaum, it 
may be termed notion. The former is perceived in the 
sense, the latter is thought in the understanding. The 
notion ia made to stand undtfr the phenomena and con- 
nect them into itself, and the intellectual facultiy which 
performs this connecting operatiim, is propeily known as 
the undergtaa^nff. 
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The geueEOS of the nnderstanding^ooceptioii, as notion, 
stay be apprehended as follows : Some external thing is 
supposed to have occa^oned the impression made npon 
die organ, which induced a sensation ; and then this 
sensation, and not the thing that made the impression, is 
taken ap by an intellectual operation which distinguishes 
and defines it, and thereby makes it to appear complete 
in consciousness ; ajid thus the phenomenon is solely the 
mode, in which the external thing has reyealed itself in 
the sense. HHob external thing, thus making itself to be 
known in the sense only by its phenomenal qnalities, is 
thought to be the ground of these qualities. Inasmuch 
as it caimot appear, it can be no phenomenon ; but ina^ 
much as it is necessarily thought as the ground of the 
phenomenon, it is notion, and stands under the pheno- 
menon. We tiius call it guistance (^tub atone'). 

This substance, in the thought, is that which has sepa- 
rately given to the different organs their particular phe- 
nomena ; and these are connected, in the judgment, as 
tiie several .qualities all inhering in the substance. The 
substance camiot appear, and therefore the cennecting 
operation cannot be in the light of consciousness, as was 
the constructing act of attention m the sense. The know- 
ing of the understanding cannot therefore bo uituitire. 
Each separate phenomenon is severally brought to the 
fionuoon substance and connected with all the others in 
it, and by this diaeivrtut of the thought through the com- 
mon substance, the knowing of the qualities as inhering 
in it is diseurnve. The connection of quality and sub* 
st^ace is not peroived, but is thought. 
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Again, when the qualities of the same Bubetance altei 
m the sense — as when water congeals, or becomes vapoi 
— it ia tiiought, and not perceived, that another substance 
has been brought id combinataon with it, and so changed 
it as to modify ite phenomena ; and theee new phenomena 
are thus known as events, which have come into the con- 
Bciousness through the sense by this modifying cause. 
The substances do not at all appear, and therefore their 
modifying action cannot be perceived; but tlxe unde^ 
stantUng thinks this action to be the cause of the altera- 
tions of the phenomena, and brings these altered pheno- 
mena, aa events, discuravely to the cause Mid connects 
them in it, and thus judges them to be succesBive events 
depending upon their causes. The whole process is a 
thinking in judgments discuraively, and not a perceiving 
of objects intuitively. 

Lastly, when the qualities of different substances are 
altered reciprocally one with another — as when one body 
is put in motion and another body b retarded, by their 
c<totact — it is thought in the understanding that there 
has been an efficiency in each body, which has thus altered 
the phenomenon m each — on one ade from rest to 
motion, and on the other from a given degree of motion 
to a slower. The substances are not themselves per- 
ceived, and therefore the action and reaction cannot be 
perceived ; but the understanding discunuvely connects 
the begun motion and the retarded motion, in the reci- 
procal ^ciencjf from the contact, and thinks (he two 
events as co-etaneously occurring, and thereby judgea 
Quse jdienomena to cohere in the reciprocal causation. 
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^ Oie use of these notions of eubstance, caii3o, and 
reciprocal efficiency, all separate qualities, and all events 
in sequence or communioQ, which are perceiTed bj sense, 
are diacursively connected into permanent things, and suo- 
oesnve events, and cotemporaneous occuirences, accord- 
ing to their respective notional bonds, and are all thus 
bound together in a judgment which makes them to be 
one Nature of things (a' nascory ; a growing together ; 
a concretion ; ajid in this an indissoluble and uni- 
versal whole. What the same intellect has intuitively 
defined in the sense, it here discursively connects in the 
understanding, and thereby comes to know, iu a judg- 
ment, the fleeting appearances as the altering qualities 
of permanent things, and these permanent things as con- 
stituting one tpiveiBal nature. The knowing of the 
phenomena was a perceiving ; and the knowing of the 
things, and their coalescing in one whole of nature, is a 
jud^ng; and the difierenee of theee two intellectual 
operations demands that they be referred to the distinct 
functions of two different faculties. It is the proper work 
of the understanding to connect the phenomena of the 
sense into one nature, as a universe. 

It is, moreover, competent to tlie understanding to 
think in judgments, without any phenomena being ^ven 
through the sense. The pure understanding can take its 
own empty forms, and use them as readily and as lo^- 
cally in all modes of connecting in judgments, as it can 
tibe actual phenomena wliich are g^ven in the conscious* 
ness. This operation is in pure thought, and as thus 
excluding all content of sense is mere abstract thinking ; 
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but its connected judgments &om pure fonns may be 
ind^nitel/ compreheoBiye, and are aa yfJid in tlieir coo- 
elusions as when it b cooneclang appe:uing qu^ties into 
real things, and real things in a whde of nature. That tlia 
elf mentB for abstract thinlring maj be ^ven, there must 
be toxoid several particnlar facoltiea for attaining and 
using them, and these faculdes belong to the province of 
die undeistasding, sad aa mental tacts for a system of 
psychology need to be att^ed at this very point of onr 
progress. They will be ^ven in separate sections, and 
(he conraderation of them particuJaily will, in the result, 
^ve a concluMve view of (he whole lo^cal process c^ 
abstract thinbog. The examioalaon of neither of them 
Kill need to be very extended. 

SB<7nOH L Mbhobt. — This is one of the moat -pro- 
minent, and in many respects one of the most important 
faculties connected with knowing. It follows. percepti<Hi, 
but is preliminary and au:iiliary to aD processes of thinking 
in judgmenta. When phenomena have been apprehended 
in clear eonsciousness, they do not altogether pass from 
the mind in vanishing from the light of consciousness, but 
leave what may be termed their semblance, or represento- 
tive, I efajDd them. The faculty of ret^niog these repre- 
sentatives of'fbrmer perceptions is Memory ; utd the act 
of recalling them into consciouanesa is Recollection. Th* 
Memory differs &om (he Fancy in this — that the former 
retiunsonly the representatives of perceptions; the latter 
constructs new forms, and modifies old recoUectdons into 
new combinations. Tbe Memoiy is tfie/aeu^for Tetam- 
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tag r^ etmtativeg of whatever has once been in the con- 
itnou«ru»B. Not the phenam^ton perceived is ret«4ned, 
BO that (he recollection is but a repeated perception ; but 
ta)\j tho r^etentaUve of the phenomenon is the object 
in memory. When 1 perceive the house, the horse, etc., 
H Teal content in sensatioD is g^ven ; but when I recall 
ttiese up in memory, the sensation does not return, and 
only the resemblance of the once perceived house, or 
horse, comes into the consciousness. 

All objects of consciousness are not recollected, ina» 
much as the sufficient occasion for recalling their resem- 
blance does not occur. But it may well be believed that 
every fact in consciousness has left its modification upon 
the mind, so that it cannot again be as if that fact had 
not occurred ; and that an occaaon of sufficient excite 
ment nught be gjven, by which its recollection would be 
eecured. Remarkable instances sometimes occur, where, 
from some preternatural excitement, ^most the whole 
transactions of a long life are vividly again spread out in 
the consciousiesa. Those facts that have been the most 
elear, and especially those that have been connected with 
the deepest feeling, and more especially those aJso tiiat 
have called out the will and become matters of practical 
interest, will be the most readily recollected. An act 
of wiD may favor the act of recollection, by affiirding the 
most favorable occasions for it, but in all cases the recol- 
lecting act is itself spontaneous, and not a volition. 
Oftentimes the man is conscious, that no effi)rt of will 
cui secure the sufficient occasion for a specific recollec- 
tion. Those facta, also, which at the time of occurrenca 
12 
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wen more carefiillj noted, and Buch as have been orderly 
uranged in reference to tiieir being retfuned, wiD be 
recalled with the greater &cility. But artificial methods 
for heljnng the memory, bj arbitrary associatnons and 
eombinations, are of very questionable gener^ utility. 

Mere memory is not knowledge ; it is not perceptitai, 
nor thinking in judgments. It is the retention of so mncb 
of fonner things known, that they may again be called 
up and made materials for thought; and, through the 
proper processeB of the intellect,- elaborated into science. 
Without memory, tfie mind could neither atttuu iia el*- 
mente for lo^cal or philoeopbical thinking, nor pass from 
particular concluEdons to such as are more general. The 
thoughts, and the order of the thinking, would both be 
wanting. While mere memory is of little worth, how- 
ever retentive, yet the strongest minds often felter, and 
even utterly (ail, from the deficiencies of memory. 

Sbotioh n. Conception. — When, in fancy, I have 
constructed any mental object, or group of objects, I hare 
that in consciousness which may be called a pkarUatm. 
When, in attention, I construct a real sensation into a 
definite object, I have in conscimisness a f^ienomenon. 
When I recall eith«' of these m recollection, I have s 
remembrance of them in a representative. This repi^ 
sentative &om tpemory has tiben sometimes termed b 
conception, and which is nothing but a remembered per- 
ception ; but a faculty for attiuning ccmceptious is qoiti 
other than the faculty of memory. 
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When 1 have a remembered repreaentalave of an object . 
formerly perceived, aay of a house, it is the resembUnce of 
that particular house. But I must soon have the resem- 
blances of man^ particular houses, and of these the mind 
Bprntaueously makes a general scheme, which is not a 
resemblance of any particular house, but which includea 
that which is common to all houses. The general scheme 
embraces all of its class, while it is a resemblance in all 
respects to no one particular in the class. Thus, I per* 
ceive, or remember, a particular house; but I think that 
which is a general scheme for all houses. It is wholly 
an intellectual act, and belongs to the understanding, 
<uid needs only the occasion of some particulars in the 
memory, and its generalizing them will generate in one 
scheme all that can be like them. Such a generalized 
representative is properly termed a conception. A Con- 
ception is that genercd repreientation which has in it all 
of its own clatt. Thus, my conception of a triangle has 
within it all three-sided figures, and my conception of a 
quadruped has witlun it all four-footed animals. It can 
not be made to fit any particular ; it teems with all parti- 
culars. Conceptions may be more or less generic, but 
must contain more than a merely remembered perception. 

There is in this the whole matter of dispute between 
the Nominalist and the Realist of the old schoolmen ; 
and in this also the occasion for its complete solution. 
The Qonunalist was right as against the realist, for in the 
generic name (quadruped) there is supposed no real 
animal ; but the realist was also right aa against the 
nominalist, for there is more in the generic tlian a mer« 
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name, even the scheme for all of tiiat bmilj. The 
proper word for aJl such generic representation, is that 
(^conception, and ^ves the truth on hotb sides; exclud- 
ing the real particular, and including the scheme for aU 
particulars. 

Sometimes t^e word conception is applied to generali- 
■atious, other than such as have tlieir particulars in the 
phenomena of sense. We may think substances and 
oauses, but caimot perceive them in consciousness ; the; 
come within the understanding, but not in the sense. 
They may, however, be generalized, and are thus concep- 
tions ; but they need their discriminating mark. They 
ue QuntghtHxmceptioni, or understanding-aonceptifftu : 
while the former are phenomenal or senae-amcf^Uona. 
We may also have conceptions of the ideal in the reason, 
as well as of the notional in Hie understanding, and such 
ftre discriminated as reason^onc^tiont. Not the sntn 
etance but the thought of Hie substance, and not the 
absoluto bat the idea of the absolute, come within the 
consciousness ; and as thus remembered thoughts and 
ideas, they may be generalized into conceptions. 

Any conceptions, thus formed in a generalizing act of 
the understanding, are the materials for forming new 
judgments, and may be used by various methods of con- 
necting in thinking, to carry the mind onwards in s<nenoo 
to the most comprehensive conclusions. 

Section DI. Association. — The repreeentativei 
of former objects of consciousness, when they have fiillen, 
IB it were, into the memory, do not lie in Qas common 
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nental receptacle Beparataly. They are bh cluatera tm 
the vine, attached one to another by some law of connec- 
tion peculiar to Qie case, and which has its general det«r- 
nunation for all minds, and its particular modifications in 
some minds. When one is called up in recolleclioa, it 
does not therefore come up singly, but brings the whole 
cluster along with it. This action of the mind, to attach 
its representatives in the memory one to another, is called 
association, and may include a number of difierent modes 
in which such attachments are formed. In many cases, 
the phenomena were together in consciousness, attached 
both in place and time, and their representatives have 
thus gone into the memory, already associated. In other 
oases, there is that in (he one, which fits it as an occasion 
for the mind spontaneously to call up the other, though 
they may have had no previous relation in the conscion»- 
ness. The likeness of one thing to another, or even the 
contrast of one thing with aaolher, in quality or form, 
may very readily induce the calling up of one in the 
presence of the other. This is sometimes termed sugget- 
Hon, but which Only differs in the method and not in the 
kind of attachment. In other cases, again, the mind can 
voluntarily nkake itself to put its conceptions together, 
and associate its remembered perceptions and thoughts 
at ite own pleasure, and thus secure an arbitrary attach- 
ment, where neither from die original reception, nor from 
any inherent occasion, was there any relation between 
them. Association differs from philosophical and logical 
tJiitiTting in judgments, inasmuch as in all regular think- 
'ng the conceptions become subject and predicate, aad 
12* 
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. bare th^ necessarj oopula aa a discuimve ooncloBion , 
but in aseociation, do formal judgments are made, and 
00 coQceptiona predicated one of Uie other, but one wnply 

- brings the other up into consciouaneaa wiUi itself. If we 
call theae remembered perceptions, whether generalized 
into conceptions or not, b; the common name of .thought; 
Asaociataon will then be defined, the operation of bring- 
ing up one thought into amseioitsnesg h/ occatwn of 
anuther. 

This operation of association goes on spontaneouslj 
and perpetuBlly. One thought introduces its fellow, and 
passes off from the field of consciousness, and this agm 
introduces its successor, aud thus a constant march is 
going on across this field, through all our waking and 
dreaming hours. Some minds associate bj slighter, or 
more distant relations than others; and some tiiongbts 
introduce their successors much more rapidlj than 
others ; and thus the trains of spontmieous thought wiU 
be greatly modified in different men, even under very 
ramilar circumstances. From such different tnuna of 
thought, general habits and manners must differ among 
men^ and the particular fur, address, and characteristic 
demeanor, must be very much determined from the pecu- 
liarity of the mentid associations. Specially must thii 
modify the conversation, for the man's words must be an 
ezpresdon of lus thoughts. Attachments, formed throu^ 
sUght, unusual and unexpected relations of diou^t, may 
make one man's couversation Uvely, striking, ori^nal; 
or, in its peculiar way, ajiother man's, humorous, witty, 
figurative. The will may have much to do in regulating 
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■nd GontroUmg the association of thought, and «a earnest 
and protracted eSbrt may cullivate anil discipline Uiil 
&cnl^ in various directions. A man may make himself 
a rhymer, a punater, a dealer in charades and anagrams, 
by certdn habits of associating thoughts with words ; or 
observing, inventive, practically effeclave, by certain as80> 
nations of thoughts with things. An orderly and metho- 
dical tr^ of thought may also be cultivated, by keeping 
the operation of this faculty under the regulations of time, 
place, and circumstaDces, bo that the thought may be 
appropriate to the occa^on. 

The power of recoHeetion is very much dependent 
upon the laws of association. The fact we want may lie 
quite submerged and lost in the memory, but if we can 
lay hold of some associated tliought and bring that np 
into consciousness, the lost thought is thus found, attached 
to and brought up with its fellow. Our processes of 
generali^g must also use the faculty of association, as 
a direct auxiliary. We associate objects by their per- 
ceived relations, and thus readily generalize tiie individ- 
uals into the clasB, order, species, and genus, to which 
they belong in the conception. And all communication 
of thought, from man to man, must very carefully regard 
die principle of association. All illustration of meaning 
is by the introduction, of such comparisons, analogies and 
figures of rhetoric, as the laws of association detormine 
vill bring up, and bring out, in the consciousness, the 
intended thought th« most completely. - 
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SBCTtJH tV. AB8TEA(7rioN, — The mind has &.« 
&ciilty to take Cut one, or any ^ven nmnher, from the 
duBter of its conceptiona, or trmns of thought, and make 
these the direct objects of ite attention, and withdraw its 
atte^tioti Irom all other passing thoughts. It can also 
take any one conception, and separate any one part of it 
&om others, and ^ve to diat part only its attention. 
The same is true of a reaJ content in sensation ; tho 
nund can fix its attention on any part of it, separate from 
all the rest, and thus m^e its perception of that part 
more distinct and definite. Of all figures, the mind may 
take the triangle ; from all kinds of triangles, the isoce- 
les ; and from this, any part of the same, as a side, an 
angle, the area, etc. From any general conception, it 
may also fix on a particular, and thus have both a dia- 
tinct and a definite individual thought in the consciouo. 
ness. All this comes under the operation of abstraction. 
Abstraction it the taMng of one from manj/, or a part 
front a whole, and fixing it fariicularly in the co7iieUm»- 
nest. It is in fact, the taking of a generalization to 
peces, or tiie detaching from an association. 

Abstraction is the chief operation in all analyos. . It 
separates tiie many into individuals, the compounded into 
simples, and the total into its parts. No mind can know 
clearly and accurately without exercbing vigorously this 
power of abstraction. Thoughts must be con^dered 
singly ; things must be examined in detail ; the mind 
must be able to detach its attention from all others, and 
hold itself to the particular point, patiently and protracir 
fldly, or its knowledge will ever he confused and obscure. 
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Sbotion V. Rbplgotion, — When the mind twn* 
baek upon its passing train of conceptions, and takes np 
■ay one for more delibera.<-e examination, it'is termed an 
Kct of reflection. The onward spontaneous flow of 
bought would continue uninterrapted, in the order deter- 
nuned hj Uie laws of aasociatiou, did there not occur 
occasions for arresting the march and holding some one 
pas^g thought to a more particular and extended opera- 
tion of the mind upon it. It may be for analysis, for 
determining its philosophical or lo^cal connections, or for 
uedng it to illustrate some other conception bj companaon 
or contrast; but for whatever end it may be, such a 
retnni upon the track of passing thought is an exercise 
of the faculty of reflection. The occaaon for it may be 
^ren in many tiungs of which at the time we took no 
notice, and thus mfmy a time the mind is found earnestly 
at work in reflectire thought, when the occasion for it 
cannot be recalled. At other limes it is occasioned by 
a deliberate purpose, and the man determinedly puts his 
mind back upon some portion of liis former experience, 
and is thus said to intentiy reflect upon it. 

The habit of reflection is always with difficulty attmed. 
All things conspire to induce the onward flow of £«aoei- 
ated thought, and any occasion which interrupts die cur- 
rent is felt as an obstacle intruding itself into the placid 
stream, and violentiy disturbing its wonted senmty. 
Severe mental disciptme is always demanded for the 
atttunment of the power of patient and protracted refleo- 
tion, aad yet such a control of the train of thought is it 
necessarynsondition to all clear and accurate knowledge 
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Not a single conception the mind may have, cin he BEud 
to be accurately and adequately known, except as it has 
been made the subject of steady and ref«ated reflectioc. 
A rapid journey through a country affords opportunity 
for only hasty glances ; it is only by a return and more 
careful observation, that we know its objects accurately, 
and retain the knowledge permanently. 

Section VI- Judgment. — Concoptions stand singtj 
in the mind, or attached to each other only by the laws 
of association, except as they are made subject to reflec- 
tion. But in reflection, we not only attun the concep- 
tion more completely ; the mind also detemuDes its vm- 
0U3 peculiarities. There ia the general conception, and 
also the several cfaaracteiistics which qualify it. The 
original conception is called the subject, and that which 
qualifies it, the predicate, and that which connects the 
two, after its particular form, the copula; and thus we 
say, the house is white ; is of brick ; is two stories high, 
etc. The conception b a thought in the understanding, 
and the quality is discursively predicated of it, and the 
mtellectiial process of forming such connections is a 
(hivMng in judgments. A Judgment i$ a detenr.inei 
connection of two conceptions a» subject and predicate. 
More than two conceptions may be eo thought in connec- 
tion, and it will form a compound judgment. Affirma- 
tions in the sense difier wholly from judgments in the 
nnderstan(^g. We sometimes speak of mathematical 
IhirJdng, and of mathematical judgments, but whatever 
the sameness of the phraseology, we must carefully distior 
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goiah the difierence of the thing. The conceptions in the 
sense are always definite conatmctionB in conaciousnesa, 
and we immediately behold tlie r^ation. When I say 
the color is a square figure ; the sound b at a t^tancp ; 
or the radii of the same cbcle are equal ; I can intu^ 
thelif apprehend, in an immediate construction, the rela- 
tion of these predicates to their subjects, and I do not at 
all think them. Sut my conception of house, as subject 
of the predicates above, cannot be constructed ; it must 
be notion, and not phenomenon ; thought, and not per- 
ceived ; and thus the connection of its predicates can be 
discuraive only, not irttuttive. We have here to do wiHi 
judgments in the understanding, not affirmations in the 
sense. 

Thinking in judgments is of two Jcindt, and of ^ee 
varieties. The kinds differ in the manner of attuning 
Ihe predicates ; the varieties difier m the forma of the 
copula. The kinds of judgment are : — 

1. Ancdytiaal judgments. — ^The manner of attaining 
tiie predicates ia, here, by an analyaia. The dbneeption, 
as subject, ia taken, and an analysis made of it into ite 
several parts, and these are connected as predicates of 
the subject, and thus form the particular judgments 
respecting it. The general conception of body may be 
taken as wa example, and from a mere mental analysis, 
I can find in the conception of body, estension, figure, 
impenetrability, divisibility, etc., ^d can say, all bodies 
are extended, have shape, are impenetn^Ie, are divi^ble, 
ete,, and thus predicate of body all its primary quaJitiea. 
Or the conception may be of something that experience 
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has given to ub with all its ascert^ed characteristics. 
Thus of the conception of maji, as experience has revealed 
him, we caa b; an analysis saj of all men, that thej an 
intelligent; rational; responsible; mortal, as to the bod;; 
and immortal as to &e soul, etc. The analysis may thus 
take out all that has been put into the conception, and 
predicate each analytical conception of the original sub- 
ject. All such judgments are analytical. 

An analytical judgment does not at all enlarge the field 
of knowledge, for all the predicates, ultimately made, 
vere already ^ven in the original conception. I have 
made my knowledge more distinct, more detuled, but 
not more extensive by my multiphed judgmenta. The 
method of analytical judgments is especially demanded 
for all conceptions that are obscure, perplexed, confused, 
or complicated. The analysis, carefiiUy made, lays open 
tiie whole conception, and the consecutive judgments thus 
formed deternune at lengtii all the characteristics of tlie 
subject. 

2. ^ffitJteUcal jvdgjnenis. — ^When we attain some 
new conception, and can predicate that of some other 
conception already possessed, we add so much to our 
tnowledge of that conception, and the judgment is thng 
much extended beyond any former judgment of Uiat sub- 
ject. All such are synthetical judgments. The new 
coocepticm to be predicated of the former one may be 
attiuned in various ways, and the judgment formed will 
be as valid as has been made the possesion of the new 
fiwt. Thus, to all that I may get from an analy^ of 
body in its primary, qualities, and to alt that fbnnei 
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experienoe bae atttuned in the conceptioQ of some pecih 
liar body, aa gold, and which may be analytically predi- 
cated of it, I may enlarge my experimentB and find what 
before bad not been observed. To the yellowness, incor- 
raptibility, malleability, etc., of gold, I may atttun and 
add the surprising new &ct that it is soluble in aqua 
regia, and I shall then predicate this new fact of sll gold. 
Or fi^m the patient induction of Kewton, in attaining the 
new fact of the law of gravity, we may take another 
example of a synthetic judgment in henceforth affinmng, 
that all matter gravitates towards all other matter, 
directly as its quantity, and inversely as the square of 
the distance. So also, in the conception of all pheno- 
mena of sense. I may some way attain the thought of 
a permanent substance, and can then predicate this new 
thought of the phenomenal, and say, all phenomena must 
have their permanent substance ; or &rther, I may attain 
the conception of causality, and then say, all events must 
have their cause, etc. 

The validity of the experimental judgment is tested in 
the validity <)f ^^^ ^^^ f^ discovered, but the validity 
of the notional judgment in the predicating of substance 
and cause ibr all phenomenal ^ts, cannot be tested by 
any expeiience. The substance and cause do not come 
up into consciousness in any experience, and can only be 
thought and not perceived. Such synthetical judgments 
are perpetually made, and we rest all our natural science 
npon their validity, but we cannot make these judgments 
to be science, except through Rational Psychologf. All 
natoraJ pbiloa(^y,aad all inductive science, rest only on 
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usumptioii, until, in Rational Psychology, we have laid 
the baEos £)r demonstrating the validity of the law of But>- 
Btance and cause. But all sjnthetical judgments add ' 
dius new predicates, and angment the knowledge aa 
much, and as validly, aa the newly attuned conception 
reaches. Synthetical judgments are tiie only ones tiiat 
etna be employed in invention and discovery. All pro- 
gress ui knowledge must he tiirough their intervention. 

The varieiiea of judgments, and which depend upon 
die fbnns of .copulation, are aa follows : — 

1, Caiegoricetl judgmenti. — ^These directly affirm or 
deny the connection of subject and predicate. The 
former is an Affirmaiive categorical judgment, as — the 
sun shines ; the rose is red, ete. The latter is a Illega- 
Uve categorical judgment, aa — the sun has not set ; the 
man is not dead, ete. 

2. HypotJidical judgments. — These present the copula 
under a condition or limitation, aa — if Qie sun shine, it 
will be warm : so far as reaaon goes, rosponsibility f<^ 
lows, etc. 

8. Di»iunetive judgments. — These subject the copuls 
to one or more alternatives, as — either the fire, or the 
son, warms me ; either die world is eternal, or it has 
orifpnsted in chance, or God made it. 

There are otJier modifications of judgments given in 
lo^cal fonnulse, and which distinctions may all have 
their use for various purposes there occnrting ; bat flte 
above is here sufficient, for the general lact of judgments 
in the understanding. The process of thinking in reBeo* 
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tioa is to determine these coonectioiiB of concepnous, and 
to find how one ma; be predicated of the other. 

SBtrnoN Vn. Stlloqistic Conclubioh. — To any . 
oomprehenmye judgment may be appEed the prmcipla, 
Uiat what haa been found true of the whole must also be 
bn» of all die parts. In this, aa occa^on is at once 
^7en for arran^g conceptions in the order of the syllo- 
^am, mid attaining to parlicidar judgments. The first, 
or eomprehensire judgment, is termed tiie major pr«- 
jniat ; the second, or induced judgment, is termed the 
minor premigi ; and tiie third, or deduced judgment, is 
termed the eonclutum. As an example we haT&— 
Major premiss — Heat expands ail metals. 
AEnor premiss — Iron is a metal. 
Conclusion — Heat expands iron. 
The form of tiie major and nunor premiss may be of 
mther the Categorical, Hypothetical, or Disjunctive judg- 
ments, and the syQo^m will vary accordingly. The 
one already ^reo is in a categorical form, and a hypo* 
tfaetacal is as follows : — 

If man is immortal ; and 
It a Hottentot be a man ; then 
The Hottentot is immortal. 
Or disjuncliYely — 

Man is bound in fate, or he is free. 
Man b not bound in &te. 
Therefore man b free. 
An cmiprehenfflTO judgments may &ub take on the 
form of tibe syllo^sm, and though no augmentation of 
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knowledge can be attained by it, mnce tiie major preouaa 
already ixmt^ns all that caa be distributed in the conclu- 
von, yet may the validity of particuW judgments be thus 
determined. The eonclumon ia made distinct from all 
^at is comprehended in the major pretmss, by reason of 
the interpoffltion of tlie judgment m the middle term, or 



The content of the judgment may be alb^ether 
abetracted, and the empty form of it maintained in namei 
that Edgnify nothing, and yet the conelufflon is as validly 
determined in the syllo^sm, as when the c<mceptioDS had 
been themselves supplied — 

Thus — A is modified by X. 

But B, is contiuned in A. 
Therefore B, is modified by X. 

It is to be die^ctly noticed that all syllogisms must be 
founded on some comprehenrave judgment, and the valid- 
ify of die conclusiim can rise no hi^er than the validity 
of the judgment in the major premiss. But to establish 
its validity, we need to attain it as a conclu^on btym 
some more comprehenfflve judgment in a higher syllofpnn. 
An endless series of syllo^sms may Uius arise, and must 
even be demanded for the absolute validity of any ooo- 
duMon. The lo^cal understanding can arise to absolute 
truth only by an infinity of syllo^psms. With all the pre- 
(HfflOQ i^ the most exact lo^e, tbe understanding moat 
bold on in its endless march, and can never haog its 
last syllogism (« the confirmed hook ot an abscdute pre- 
suss. It must at last convict itself of the sophistry of a 
fetitio prmaipH. Its stately much &om syllogem to 
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pro^yDo^sm may be called reatorUnff, bat until it knows 
how to employ reaaoo in attaining nniyereal and ncceasaiy 
principles, tbe reaaoning Kas no root in reason, and is 
mere logical deduction irom assumed p 



Sbotios Vm. Inddction. — The deductive syHo- 
^sm, just above ^ven, b properly analytic, and proceeds 
from Hie whole to its parts. It is the true and proper 
fi)rm of lo^cal syllogifim. But there is a directly reversed 
form which may be used, and which can never come 
within the deductive process. This b the process of 
inductive reasoning, and is wholly synthetical, proceed- 
ing from the parts to the whcde. Its validity depends 
apcm tb.B principle, that what is true of aH the parttr is 
true of the whole. 

The form of the inductive reasoning is a perfectly 
inverted syllo^sm, having the major premiss of a deduc- 
tive Byllo^sm as its conclufflon. As a deductive syllo- 
gism we say — 

Major premiss — B is the same as A. 

Minor premiss — x, y, z, are the whole of B. 

Conclu^on — x, y, z, are all the parts of A. 
But as an inductive form, we say — 

Rrst term — x, y, z, are the parts which make A. 

AGddle term — But x, y, z, are the whole of B, 

Conclusion — B is equal to A. 

As a lo^cal formula, the inductive is as valid as the 

deductive, and wherever it may be strictly applied, the 

inductive wiU ^ve a valid judgment, in its conclusioa, 

for tiie major premiss of a deductive syllo^sm. It might 
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thos appear, flt&t a pro-sjllogism absolutely valid would 
in this way be attained for our analytic logic, and relieve 
from tlie necessity of perpetually going back witliout find 
ing an absolutely vtdid major premiss. Get such major 
premiss &om an inductive process. But, precisely in 
this ia the impracticability of relief from an inductive 
lo^o. The empty lo^eal form is perfectly valid, but in 
practical application the lo^cal form caimot be followed. 
The end sought is, to reach an absolutely universal and 
necessary judgment ; and, as this can never be attuned 
by climbiag the endless ladder of an analytic logic, it is 
now BOu^t b) effect it, by the interposition of a syntfa^ 
tic judgment in inductive reasomng. The valid form 
demands aU the parts of die universal, and this is of 
impracticable attiunment; and thus all its conclu^onB, 
practically, are wholly iUo^cal. The inductive syllogism 
practicaUy would be — for an instance^ 

First preouss — Heat expands z, y, x, w, etc. 

Mddle term — z, y, z, w, etc., are all the parts of 
universal tilings. 

Conelunon — Heat expands all things. 
Were the whole alphabet included in the induction, 
iritibout an etc., the lo^cal form would be filled, and the 
ooncluding judgment valid ; but so long as it is impracti- 
cable to include the universal in our middle term, we eaa 
Dot make the valid universal conclusion. No inductive 
process can thus reach to absolute truth, nor find the 
necessary and universal judgment, on wluch to hang the 
chun of deductive conclusions, in an anfJytic lo^cal pro- 
eees. The logical understanding is tiins doomed to an 
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endless tread-mill process, aad can find no landing stair 
above, and no steppng oCT from the stairs beneath. Ko 
swing from deduction to induction relioTes tlio ceaseless 
tread, for the induction of nniversals is yet endless. 

All inductive lo^c, therefore, resta as completely upon 
Hsumption, aa does the deductive, and the whole validi^ 
of the judgment is, that in making the broader induction 
fliare is an increase of probabilities. But even tins is 
in the ezclusioa of the higher foculty of reason. To the 
lo^cal understanding, the probabihties of uiuformity in 
nature are the result solely of a subjective' habit. The 
understanding knows what has been experienced, but has 
no ground to determine what muat be, and thus no ri^t 
to conclude what its future experience shall be, except 
only that long habit in finding things thus induces the 
Credulous expectation that they will continue thus. The 
inferring of a law of nature, from any past uniformity, is 
evidently rising to a supematural that controls nature, 
and is quite above the province of a logical understand- 
mg, to which the ongoings of experience can be nothing 
but a series of sequences ; the antecedent and the conse- 
quent having no conceived necessity of connection. Did 
not induction assume more than the logical understanding 
oan reach, its widest generalizations would never amount 
to other titan a mere habitual expectation for the future, 
and which, in the last analysis, would be solely this — that 
we have become soHiccustomed to a certiun umfomuty, 
it would now be nneomfbrtable to us that it should bt 
interropted. 
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A irue induction uses the higher fiMnltj, and fixes ito 
h(Jd upon the resaon. It cognizes Qiat nature has lans, 
and its whole qnestioiung of oatore ia to the end of find- 
ing them. Hence it never goes forth to any promiscuous 
collodion of facte, but always with hypothesis in hand, 
fitting this on to every &ct it exanulnes, and mij trying 
this upon such &cts as the very hypothec itself demauda 
should exactly fit into its archetypal cooditionB. Did not 
reason a' priori determine that nature has laws, and thns 
prompt to the adoption of some hypothesis what the law 
iu a ^ven class of facts 'ia, the logical understanding 
would never set out on its errand of induction, and strive 
to gather so large a share of the parts as might ^ve 
plausibility to the inference what, in fiict, is the law for 
the whole. In the absence of complete universality in 
Uie induction, mere logical processes are worthless sophis- 
tries. Tried by tite logical formula, they amount solely 
to the following : — 

I^t term — X, GonBtitntes A. 

Middle term — 1, 2, 3, 4, constitute an indefinita 
portion of X. 

GoncluEuou — 1, 2, 3, 4, constitute A. 
The syllogistic conclu^on, therefore, whether deductive 
or inductive, can never pve absolute judgments. The 
deductive can never say the major premiss is proved ; 
the inductive can never say the universal has been 
reached. 

Sbotion IX. Ihaoination. — There is often no other 
ngoification ^ven to the term ima^nation, than that 
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wliich the word itself implies — Hhe feonlty for making 
images. But this is not an adequate coQception of the 
itmLgina.tinn in its Strict meaoiiig, unless we rettuu th« 
image-making within the domain of ihe understanding. 
The purely 8ens« constructjons are properly images, so 
br as outline and shape can be an image ; but such 
image-making is properly fancy, and not ima^nation. 
A. pnduct of tlie true ima^natioD most be vivified with 
thought. It must be an image which has a concrete 
beingi'and has grown into completeness in the conceptjon 
Uiat actire forces operate all Uirough it. It is no empt^ 
form, nor a mere dead form ; but stands forth with its 
own inherent efficiency, competent to exist and to act aa 
a power amid the sphere of subetantjal things. If it 
use pure forms, aa in geometry, they are put together in 
viev (tf aa end, and have thus the connection of thought 
through all their construction and arrangement. If it 
use the conceptions (tf sen^ble phenomena, it puts them 
together for some end of utility, or beauty, or science ; 
and the whole grouping is no fontastic arrangement, but 
made eonrastent through an intelligent design. Its pro- 
ducts can always be expounded by some law of order, 
and all the parts are made to subserve the general beai^ 
ing of the whole intention. The image is in this way a 
complete, self-consistent production, competent to evince 
both what it b, and why it is, and why thus and not 
otherwise. 

'When the connecting of i^e image into one whole is 
an ori^nal invention, and the product of spontaneous 
thinking, the faculty is known as the productive ima^n»- 
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turn; when it 13 fiirshioned after some former model, vt 
made the likeness of some already existing thing, it ig 
oailed the r»^roductAve ima^nation. The distiaction 
between fancy and ima^adon is as hroad aa between 
the senee and the understanding. Fancy is the work of 
a eoryoininff operation, and ima^nation of a connecting 
operation; while one merely appears, the other embodies 
tiiought. A fanciful dress merely strikes the sense ; 
ima^nation puts thought^ into it, and makes it to express 
some oon&rmity to character and circumstance. Fancy 
may be pleased with a mere jio^e of sharp sounds; 
ima^ation will be interestingly intent te what is going 
OD in the sounds, aad making oat the meaning of the 
tone they embody. 
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Tns focnlties for knowing in the sense fkod the ondeF- 
nanding might be fully ^ven, and be in perfect exercise, 
but neither one nor both of them could give the capaci^ 
for stodying l^emaelvea, and coming to a knowledge of 
the laws and principles of tfaeir own working. The intel 
tect in Hie sense would perpetually employ itself in the 
operations of distmgiiislung the qualities, and defining 
their quantities, and itB life would be wholly absoibed 
within its own perceptions. With the tugher &cul^ cf 
an understaoding superinduced, the intellect would fai^ 
ther employ itself in connecting these perceptions into 
judgments, and tL^ink the fleeting phenomena to be tlie 
qualities of substances and tbe effects of causes, and thus 
wholly absorb itself in perceiving phenomena and jud^g 
tfaem to behmg to one nature of things. Or, the under- 
standing might shut itself in upon itself, and exhaust all 
its operation in tiie lo^cal processes of abstract thinking, 
and live on wholly absorbed in deducing formal conclo- 
nons from empty conceptions. 

WiUi solely such faculties the nund would have no inte- 
rest in examining how it perceived, and how it thou^t 
in judgments ; foi it would be &cul^ fbr perceiving and 
jud^g only, teid not at all faculty for comprehending 
its own operations. So the ammal perceives and judges ; 
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apprehends the fleeting phenomena, and puta them 
together as real thin;^ ; and even pasaes on in the lo^ 
cal understanding, and deduces gener^ rules from the 
remembrances of past experience, and thereby leama 
utilities aoA attains to dictates of prudence ; bnt the 
whole animal life is here circumscribed, and irithin this 
B]:^ere is exhausted all that can be called brute-know- 
ledge. There is no faculty for looking around and Joojv 
ing through these processes of knowing ; waA as thus with- 
out compreheniion and it^ght, the brute has no impulse 
to study its own mental operations, nor to attain any 
science of its own facts of knowing, or of the objects ^ven 
in its knowledge. So man would intuitively behold the 
objects of sense, and discursively think the objects of an 
understanding, and with these faculties only would know 
tlie appearances and connections of nature ; but tliere 
could be no oversight nor insight of either himself or of 
nature, and therefore no interest nor capacity for philiv 
Bophijing in reference to either. 

Bnt man is not thus restricted in faculty. He has 
the capacity to attcun principles which were prior to any 
&cnlty of the sense or of the understanding, and without 
which neither a fiwulty of sense nor of understanding 
could have had its being ; principles strictly a' priori 
conditional for both faculties ; and in the light of these 
prin^ples he has an insight into both sense and undei^ 
stamding, and can carry his mind's eye all around, and 
all through, the processes of both perceiving uid judging, 
and thereby make his knowledge to include the processes 
of intelligence itself. He can philosojihize about both dw 
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knowing, imd the things known, and in this way his know- 
ing bectHnes truly science. This higher capacity is thb 
Reason. It differs in tdnd from either the sense or the 
underatanding, and is no merely higher degree of know 
ing through some improvement of the same faculty, but 
is wholly anotiier kind of knowing, and demanding for 
itself the recognition of an entirely distinct intellectual 
bcnlty. That agency which limiU cannot thereby con- 
nect, nor can either of these in the same function 



The detenninatjon of the process by which both the 
sense and the understanding, and indeed all intelligence, 
we apprehended, belongs exclusively to I^tional Psycho- 
logy. The principles conditional for all knowledge can 
not be ^ven m any experience, and cannot therefore 
properly belong to Kmpirical Psychology ; but the opera- 
tions of reason in the use of such principles -come within 
the consciousness, and so far the facts of the reason are 
the proper elements of an empirical science. The opera- 
tuns of the reason affect the mind, and induce an inward 
sensation, which gives a content for the inner sense, sa 
truly as any exercise of either the faculty of the sense or 
ui the understanding ; and this content in the inner sense, 
from the exercise of reason, may be diatinguiahed and 
defined and thus brought cleariy into the light of con- 
sciousness, as readily as any other inner sensation. The 
reason must thus attain its necessary and universal ^V 
dples by its own insight, and not by experience, and all 
such attiunment and investigation of principles belong 
wholly to a transcendental science ; but as attiuned and 
14 
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appUed, tke retulU and tumvictvyM iaduced become mat- 
ters of Gust, and our knowledge bj the reason, of that 
which waa conditional for experience, ia in this know- 
ledge, as a result, made to be a fa«t of experience. 

That the results of ^e operati<m of reason come, thua, 
within consciousDess, will secure a modificalaon of vi\ our 
expeneuce. Our reason will alfect our experience in 
ever; faculty. Neither sense nor understanding, aa 
faculties of knowing, nor the capacity for feeling, nor that 
of willing, ciui be the same in l^e presence aa in the 
absence of a rational constitution. The hi^er light of 
reason will reveal its results, and sa tiiese become &ot8 
in experience, thej will at once modify all other focts in 
the consciousness. The hmnan nund, as rational, must 
know, feel, and will, quite diSerentlj &om brute mind, 
even where diey participate in the same common focul- 
tiea. That which is animal can be distinguished in tlie 
consciouenesB from that which is rational ; and the modi- 
fications, which the presence of tiie rational makea in the 
animal mtperience, maj also be dietiactiy apprehended; 
and it ia tins fact of the universal modification of the expe- 
rience bj the reason, which makes it so important to 
discriminate the reason from all otber mental feonltiee. 
A true psychology cannot otherwise be atttuned, finr some 
:if its most important facta cannot otherwise be appre- 
hended. It will eufficiently appear hereafter, how exten- 
sively &» rational endowment modifies human feeling 
and mil; it needs here to be made apparent how^tiie 
reason afEecta the sense and the understanding. It will 
alao be necessary, so far as the &cts appear in eonacious- 
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neas, to determine ita operation in its own field, and thug 
attain its ori^nal and specific peculiarities. This may 
be clearij, and at the same time concisely afiected. 

Section I. The reason modifies the sense atio 
ntE DNDERSTANDiNO. — ^In the sense we perceive, and 
&om our endowment of reason our perceptions are greatly 
modified. In the inner sense tiiere is tiie perception of 
mental phenomena, and all these are limited in their peri- 
ods. In the external sense, we perceive outer objects, 
and these are limited in their places and periods. Were 
there nothing but sense, we should construct only as the 
sensations were given, and as conditioned by tiie sensfr- 
lions, and should tlius have defined places and periods 
precisely where and when we should have definite pheno- 
mena. Our spaces would be as the places of the pheno- 
mena, and our tames would be as the periods of the 
phenomeDa When the object of perception was gone, 
its space and its time would have gone with it ; sad tlie 
next phenomenon would be a new construction in a new 
place and period, and thus in a new space and time, and 
which would also be as evanescent as the perception of 
the object. It woold be space and time just so far as 
the construction defined them, and only within these limits 
could anything of space and time be known. Both space 
and time would be lost from the consciousness, when the 
phenomenon had passed out of the consciousness. Space 
would be, to mere sense, like space in a mirror, wholly 
indetemunate and uncognizable except as the phenomena 
were given in it ; an ' time would be like time in a dream, 
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aQ gone so soon as the objecte in tlie dream, were g(n« 
Groni the coasciousiiess. Space and time cannot them- 
■elves become phenomena, and be perceived, and the 
places mid periods are constructed only in the defining 
of the sensations ^ven, and thus the mere sense can ^re 
no more of space and time than the places and periods 
of its perceived objects. With only sense as fiwjulty of 
knowledge, the recognition of space aa one whole of space, 
and all places as parts of this one space immoveable 
within it' — and so, the recognition of time as one whole 
of all time, and the periods as parts of this one lime each 
fixed in its own order of occurrence — would be impoa- 
aibla. To the mere animal, tihe conception of pure space 
and pure time separately &om aJl objects perceived, mqst 
be an utter impracticability. 

But the insight of reason determines st once the uni- 
versal necesaity, that the space and the lime must first 
have been, or the objects perceived could not have been, 
fiir there would have been neither place nor period for 
them. The sense attains its space and time in attiuning 
its places and periods, and these are attained only in the 
apprehension of the objects ; but the reason determines 
its space and time for itself quite irrespective of the 
objects, for it <f priori sees that the objects perceived 
could not have beea, but on the condition that their 
places in space and their periods in time had first been. 
The sense-space-and-time is through experience ; the 
reason-space-and-time is independent of all experience, 
for it must first have been, as condition that any experi- 
ence can be. La the sense, space and lime are the con- 
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tingODt aiid transient places uid periods of passing phe- 
nomena; but in Uie reason, space and time are tbe 
necessaiy and immutable, the universal and eternal Coo- 
<Utions of all place and period for any phenomenon. The 
insight of reason penetrates the very act of peroeptioo, 
and determines what it is, and what is conditional that it 
could have been, and thus comprehends both perception 
and the phenomena given in it ; and thereby determines 
for every object a whole of space, of which the place it 
occupies is an immoveable part, and also a whole of lime, 
of which the period it occupies is an unalterable portion. 
No mere aWtracling of phenomena can ^ve a whole <4 
space and of time ; for the phenomena have given each 
its own place and period only, and the place and period 
as wholly conditioned by the phenomenon ; uid should 
tiie phenomenon be abstracted, its place and period 
would fall away from the sense with it, and leave nothing 
of either space or lime for the consciousness. By the 
light of reason upon all the operations of our senses, our 
' perceptions of objects come to be in place and period not 
only, but in a place which is a determined portion of one 
whole space, and in a period which is a determined por 
tion of one whole time. We perceive objects, and know 
them to have a determinate place in the one space, and 
a determinate period in tiie one time. So different is 
perception to a nmid with reason from a mind without it ! 
And so also, in the understanding we think, and from 
Dur endowment of reason our Judgments become greatly 
modified. The mere action of the understanding would 
thint the phenomena perceived in one place and period 
14' 
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to be connected in one common ground, and thne m&ke 
tliem to be tbe qualities of a common aubatance, and 
would know the aggregate qoalitieB and substance as one 
thing. And so, moreover, it would think any altei&tioa 
of these phenomena, aa ori^nating in some change In the 
■abstuice induced by the working of some efficiency upon 
it, and traoe all observed atteratioiis in the same thing 
up to the source of some efficiencj working upon the 
aubatanee, and would thus kqow the changes as depei> 
dent upon their cause. Aa experience goes on, it would 
perpetuate this thinking in judgment?, and connect all 
phenomena mte thiags, and all changes inte their causes, 
and thus perpetuate a detemuned order of experience aa 
the series of events pass onward through the conscious- 
ness. But such connectiooa of phenomena and events 
■would be effected no farther than the phenomena and 
Ibeir changes occurred in the perceptions of aeose. All 
the material thus afforded in perception would be worked 
ap inte things, and causal aeriea, by the understanding; 
but the connecting operation would be effected only as 
tbe occasion was afforded in the objects perceived. The 
remembrances of the paat would induce its expectations 
of the future, and an animal sagacity mi^t arise that 
would observe prudential considerations in adapting itself 
to tbe anticipated occarrencea. But the present coonecv 
tions and tbe 'anticipated occurrences would all stand in 
tbe ocCBUons furnished by the experience of the sensea. 
The judgment would find all ita data&om tbe perceptions 
actually occurrii g, and would thus be exclusively a think- 
ing and jud^g according to sense. Those phenomena, 
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wHch came together Id one place and period would if 
thought aa connected in one thing, and those events, 
which came together in one order of succesaion, nould 
be thought as connected m a series of causes and efeets; 
bat no jadgmeat of a substance or a cause would arise 
ts conditioning the phenomena and the events, and onlj 
aa suggested or implied in the phenomena and events 
themselves. All is posterior to the perception, occa- 
ffloned by it, and conditioned upon it, and taken as a 
conclusion from it. The whole thinking and judging is 
prompted from the perceiving, and has no impulse nor 
guide bejond the facts as exactly ^ven in the sense 
itself. So the cooaections are, but nothing determines 
why they so are. 

Bat in the possession of reason, the human mind baa 
this judgment in experience, not only, but a judgment 
over experience, determining how this must be. By its 
own msight into sensation as a tact, it determines for it 
tiiat it must be a product, and that antecedently to an 
impression upon the organ of sense something already is, 
or tiiat impression could not be. It determines that the 
mode in which this something exists must condition what 
the affection, and thus what the content in sense shall be ; 
and consequently, that all changes in the organic affection, 
wad thereby all alteration of the phenomena perceived, 
must have had tbair previous changes m that substantial 
something which produced the orgamc impression. It 
thus determines that a substance is conditional for all 
[dtenomena, and that a cause, inducmg some change in 
the substance, is conditional for all alteration in the ph» 
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nomeoa ; aad hereby compreheuds, univerBally, pheno- 
mena in their substances, and changes in their causes. 
The reason truly penetrates the understanding itself, and 
determinea what is conditional for all thinking in judg- 
ments. It concludes not merely, as in tiie understanit 
ing simply, ^t the msmner of the appearance indicates 
a common ground for the phenomena, and also a commf-.n 
source for the events ; but more than this, that the phe- 
nomena could aot have been, had not their substance pre- 
viously existed, and the changes in those phenomena could 
not have been had not their cause previously existed, 
ii the light of the reason the judgment is modified &om 
this — that these qiialitjes belong to a substance; and 
these new events depend upon a cause — and becomes 
the necessary and universal judgment which no experi- 
ence can give — that all quality must have a eubstance ; 
and all events must have their cause. It is not the judg- 
ment, solely in experience, that the perceived qualities 
determine for the percipient what the thing is, and that 
the perceived events determine for the percipient what 
(he cause is ; but that this substantial thing has permfr 
nenily existed and determined what its qnalltieB shall be, 
and the successive causes have previously energized and 
determined what the events shall be. The substance hs 
perdured from the beginning, and all its altered qualities 
have inhered in it ; and the causes have operated in an 
unbroken series, and all the changed events have adhered 
to them. All phenomena are thus comprehended, throu^ 
all time, in their permanent substances and Bocoesart 

MU8e9. 
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SBcnoN n. Thr insioht op rba8c:j pihds a 

IDPERNATDBAL m NATUBB, AND COMPfiEHBNDS NATDBB 
BY THIS 60PBRHATDRAL. — Substances are modified by 
contact or combination witb each other, and this occar 
Dons corresponding modifications of impresdon upon the 
organs of sense ;■ and, thus, in the ongoing modifications 
•f substances, old phenomena are continually passing 
away and new phenomena perpetually coming in to the 
human esperienee. The present perceived phenomena 
find the conditions of their being in the proximate pre- 
ceding changes of the substances, and the phenomena 
preceding thesewhanges bad their conditions in the nest 
antecedent changes, and thus backward in all the inde- 
finite series of change. Tins linked succesdon in its 
adhesions is Nature, and involres a perpetual progress 
of conditioning and conditioned, as nature goes onward, 
and a perpetual regress of conditioned and condition- 
ing, as nature is explored backward. The one substance, 
wbicb now appears in the grape, may successively appear 
in the phenomena of the expressed juice, the fermented 
wine, the acetous fermented vinegar, etc. ; and in the 
same way, with all the changing substances and their 
events in nature. The onward changes must be thought 
as a conditioned and detemuned order of progress. The 
onward march can never cease, nor vary its order <nr 
direction, for the present is conditioned by the past, and 
conditions all tiie future. No attempt to follow back the 
Ofder can ever reach to an unconditioned, for the very 
law of thought, in an understanding, is the connecting 
tjirough some notion^ efficiency, and the M^st fuiat 
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attiuned must atill be as it is, because it la bo condilionecl 
bj something going before it. 

The moat anbtle and profound German thinking haa 
found no way to leap these barriers. Ita, so called, 
absolute thought is still strictly coaditdoned thought. 
The Hegelian process of development b by perpetn^ 
duplications and identifications of the thought — goiug 
oat &om absolute being, through ori^alion, into deter- 
mined existence, and thence into heiagpro se, etc., etc. 
— but is still as thorou^y determined tlirough all the 
process by antecedent conditions as the materialism of 
the French Encyclopedists. The ideal Spirit, as original 
in tJiis process of development, b utterly mbnamed the 
Absolute, for he b bound ever more to continual repeti- 
tions of himself in the living act of progress. The free 
thought, as it b termed, is free only in thb, that it makes 
its own limits and annob them, and in thb free process 
of making and annulling its own limitation, it holds on in 
its progress of development by a necessary law. Just as 
the vital spirit in ^e germ, by its living act, goes out 
into the bud and limits itaelf by it, and then annub the 
bud, and its limitation in it, by positing the bud in the 
permanent blade, and thus the tree grows as the bud b 
perpetually both produced and also left stated in the 
stock ; even so does the world.«pirit develop itself, uid 
in its eternal living action, limitmg and annulling tJie 
limitation of itself, nature grows, and the universe b in 
constant becoming md remaining. There is no absolute, 
for the only supcniatural is the intrin^c spiritual life oF 
nature berielf. So true b it, that the most athletic logj- 
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, o&l tjioaght, in chase of the unconditioned being, leaves 
even hia conception {^together unapproachable. In its 
highest ascent, its movement is still dificnmvo, and it is 
forced to connect the present, by some medium, with tho 
past, and Ha highest conception of an originatiiig act i> 
precisely the same as that of every subsequent progress- 
ing act — a 30 called absolute spirit}, existing only in the 
perpetuid activity of a negation and affirmation of iteelf. 
1b man's Highest faculty of knowing, that of the logical 
understanding? then is the conclusion of Sir William 
Hamilton impregnable — "the human mind can never 
know the unconditioned." We caimot look beyond the 
prison-^lls of nature. An absolute being is inconoeivBr 
ble. K we assume to worship in any other than nature's 
temple, we must " worship we know not what," and 
inscribe our altars " to the unknown God." 

But it is itself a perpetual demonstration against this 
conclu^on, that the human mind never gave its submis- 
mve assent to it. However entangled and fettered by 
its lo^c, it has ever fought up against the delusion, and 
refflsted that sophistry which would hold it down by a per- 
petual affirmation that its first must still be conditioned 
to a higher. All the grave Lnjunciaons to humility, and 
distrust of hmnan faculties, are here impertinently applied. 
It is no impulse from pride, and conceit of false philo- 
sophy, which BO untiringly resists all attempts to make 
the mmd ignore the bemg of its God. To reason's eye, 
** lu3 eternal power and Godhead " are " clearly seen io 
the things that are made." With no attempt to compre- 
hend the Absolute himself, the human mind does compr» 
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hend aniversal nature in the Absolute, and stays its owb 
conscious dependence upon him. The reason, by its 
insist into nature, determines for nature an absolute 
Author and finisher. There is no attompt to att^ the 
Absolute &om the conditioned processeii of lo^cal thoo^t; 
but, inasmuch as human reason knows itself, and in this, 
knows ^so what is due to itself^ and is thus a law to 
Itself; so it knows that the Absolute Spirit must hare 
within himself his own rule, and stand forever abaohied 
&om all rule and authority imposed upon himself bj 
another. In this is the complete idea of a personal, abso- 
lute Jehovah, competent to origmate action in himself, 
without its being caused in him by a higher efficiency. 
The existence of such a being, the human reason is con- 
strained to see in his works, and to know him as creator 
of nature, and the governor and user of nature at his own 
pleasure. When the logical understanding would run up 
the endless series of conditioned connections, the reason 
cuts short the v^n chase, and mterposes the clear con- 
ception of the self-sufficient originator of being, and in 
him finds a be^niung, and in him also a sovereign guid- 
ance to a foreseen termination ; and thus encompasses 
and comprehends the processes of nature, in an absolute 
Being who has begun and will also make an end. What, 
to the mere understanding, must be an endless series, 
with no possibility to reach a first nor to forecast an ulti- 
mate, has thus, in the comprehending reas<m, become a 
work and a providence ; the creature of an independent 
tod sel^zistent creator; and in Uiia absolut« creatw 
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tbe hnman znind finds its Crod, and owns its lightfiil 



Sbctioh in. Thb reason attadib Its own tdkam 
9F ABBOLOTB PERFECTION. — When any phenomenon ii 
apprehended in the sense, there may be made an abstraiy 
tion of all that was a content in sensalion, and there irill 
Oius remun ui the consciousness only the pure form wMoh- 
the attending operation had constructed. This pure fiirm 
is limit and outline only, and'has in it no cont^ed qual- 
ity. The fancy, also, may constmct any such pure forma 
ori^nally from itself, without any previous content ia 
sensation, and may so modify the outhne and shading in 
space as to represent any figure in nature, or to give new 
figures of its own construction which have no patterns in 
nature. The mind may thns amuse itself in a perpetual 
sense-play of abstractions or fanciful productions ; taking 
the forms off frxmi nature, imitating the forms in nature, 
or construbting wholly new forms of its Own. Such are 
the forms, when ^ven in colors, (hat interest children, 
savages, and all uncultivated minds. Such, also, an 
mainly the forms, a little more chastened by the judg- 
ment, which appear in calico-prints, curtains, carpets, ete. 
Such a mere sense-play interests only as sucoesstul inut»* 
tion, or as jn^aenting some striking novelty. At tha 
highest, it is only a chastened fancy and has within it no 
meaning, inasmuch as there is nothing of the insight of 
reason, and thus nothing properly rational. 

But our .inward emotions ^ve themselveE out in certm 
forms, and passions express themselves in peculiarly 
15 ■ 
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delineated featnres, or m epecially moduluted tones. 
The insight of reason directly detects the feelkkg in t^ 
form, and finds tbe hidden meaning uttering itself throngh 
tbe arranged measure. It is thenceforth no mere fancy- 
sketch and sense-play, but living sentiment ; the dead 
form is now quickened by the presence of an inner s^orit. 
The image, the picture, the tune, are all inspired ; and in 
this infflght of reason we immediately commune with a 
beatang heiui; and a Rowing soul, under that which the 
sense has presented to us as empty form. The sense can 
construct the measures and outlines ; the understanding 
can arrange these constructions, according to experi- 
mental convenience and utility in attiuning its ends ; but 
the reason, only, reads the living sentiment embodied in 
the form, wd discloses the hidden meamng of each pecu- 
liarity of modidated tone and delineated figure. This 
utterance of human sentiment in senubte forms ^ves 
beauty; and when the disclosed sentiment is that of a 
fiupeiiiuman spirit, and we stand awe-struck in the p«- 
sence of an ongel or a divinity, the beauty rises propo^ 
tionally and elevates itself to the mhUme. 

And now, the reason, in its insight, reads the hidden 
sentiment expressed in all (he forms of art and nature, 
not only; but m ite own creative power, it ori^nates the 
pure forms which enshrine the particular sentiment the 
most perfectly, and in these atbuns a beauty or a sul^ 
finuty which is wholly ite own, and can reveal itself to no 
other eye. This pure form, created by its own genius, 
vhich fullest and highest enshrines the intended senti- 
nent, is the ahaolvte beaaty ; the beauty, to that creating 
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reason, wliich is unsubjected to, and whwiy absolred 
&om, the determining meaaures of any applied standard ; 
and which, as the beau ideal, will itself medeare and 
eiiticise every other form it may find in «rt or nature. 
We may say tiiat the artist " studies nature ;" or, even 
that he " cojnes nature ;" bnt we do not mean correeUj 
by this, that he goes huntiDg experimentally through 
nature till he finds the right particular pattern, which he 
takes off, aad henceforth makes to be his guage and 
measuring rod for all other forms of beauty. He eould 
not so study nature and select his copy, were it not true 
tliEt he already had his own archetype, which told him 
how to study and where to copy nature. The nature ho 
studies and copies is that which is jiaaceiU in the sphere 
of r»ason, and by which he can determine when nature 
itself is natural, and of all her beauties can say which is 
most conformed to the higher arche^^ nature. This 
is TO KAAON, THE BEACTIFDL: comprehencUng within 
it all that is beauty. 

80 also, in t^ arrangements and comhinatdons after the 
giuding directJOQ of a principle that puts every elemeat 
in organic unity with the whole, and thereby makes h 
sn organized system, reason has its insight that immedi- 
ately catches the hidden truth, and philoec^lueally reads 
and expounds the whole combination. There is an idea 
which runs all through it, and detemunes every part of 
it, and in the accordance of such idea in the mind with 
such an informing law in the system, there is truth; and 
Buch truth, 80 rationally apprehended, is science. But, 
as in beauty, so here in truth, the reason can carry 
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fbmard some necessary principle in the building np of 
a sjntem, which shall tiio most completely enshrine ita 
trath, and make it to subsiet m itself unpervions to any 
other eye ; and by this its own systematic ides, it viU 
measure and criticise all the orgtuic combinations in 
nature, or in other men's published philosophies. Nei- 
ther nature nor published sciences will be of any. sigm- 
ficancy, nor possess any philosophy, till the insight of 
teaaoji shall find within them a law corresponding to her 
«wn pure idea. Her own ideal embodiment of bvth ia 
comprehensive of all utterances that can be giyen to it, 
in nature or in philosophy. Here is for the reason TO 
AAHQEZ, TBS TBDB: the absolute measore of all science. 
And so, finally, the insight of reason into its own being 
gives, at once, the apprehension of its own prerogatives, 
and its le^limate right to control and subject nature and i 
sense to its own end, and hold every interest subordiaate 
to the spirit's own excellency. That which, to its own 
eye, will moat fuUy secure and express it« own wortid- 
oesa, must be its absolute rule, and will contain an nlia- 
mate ri^t which is eomprehenuve of all right that it can * 
recognize. The absolute Reason demanding, in his own 
ri^t, the Bubjeolion of all nature not only, but of all finite 
reason to his own end, will give an exemplification of the 
highest possible claim of authority and'Bovereignty ; and 
the finite rational personaH^ will, &om an insight into 
the attributes which are> essential to tins absolute Jeho- 
vah, see that his own worthiness is most exalted in giving 
fiill effect to these cl^ms of the Deity, and bowing before 
bim in profoundest adoration. Li snch subjection and 
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ftdontion is &ie higbest citum satisfied, iui<l tliia inherent 
excellency of the Absolute Spirit b comprehenaire of at 
moral dignity. He is TO ArAeON, THB GOOD: and aO 
finite goodness fades in his presence. 

Thns it is titak reason is the measure of all things, and 
in its own distjoctive function is comprehending faculty 
for all things. Its absolute ideals stand out unmeasured 
and unsubjected, and bring all else within their measure 
and authority. Sense cognizes tJie phenomenal, tlM 
onderstanding cognizes the substantial, and the reasim 
B the absolute. 



Section IV. Ebason raspiRBs both fanot abb 
mAGETAnoN, AND THUS IS GBNIDB. — The mere fimey is 
solely a sense-play, and has no meaning ; the ima^ataon 
embodies thought in all its productions, and has a meao- 
ing for the judgment, and an adaptation to some end. 
The naked imagination is, however, wholly &ou the 
tmderstauding, and while it embodies thou^t, calcula- 
tion, adaptation, and tjnis applies to use and convenience, 
it has no sentiment ; no warm glow of feeling. It is Am 
&enlty for planning, inventing, adapting means to ends, - 
and arran^g in view of reaulta. When the activitr^ 
accomphshes this with the facts of nature in hand, it is 
judgment ; when it uses past experience, and goes with 
gome remembered pattern out to nature to find and 
arrange its materials, it is the reproductive imagmatdon ; 
md when it invents wholly new combinations cf forces 
and influences, it is the productive imagination. Bat 
when the reason comes to this work, it infiises a senti- 
15' 
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ment into the fane;, and puts a living soul into ever; 
combination of the mere ima^pnatjon. It inspires the 
whole image, whether from the fancy or the ima^oation, 
with living feeling and overflowing emotion. Its combi- 
nations are not merely contrivances, embodying thought 
sod plan, but they all express an inner life, and have a 
true biography, and are thus properly ideal creatdons. 
The characters and the plot may have ^ infinite diver- 
sity, but the inner life, which the infught of reason sees to 
be the nature for such a creation, runs tlirough and acti^ 
atea the whole. The creation has thus its own inner sf*- 
rit, and the outer life conforming to it is true to its own 
nature. It may be such a creation as the empirical 
nature never knew, but if there is the &ee utterance of 
its own spirit, it will not be unoatund. Whether Milton'B 
Satan, or Goethe's Mephistopheles, or Shakespeare's 
Caliban ; its world is its own, and its entire action in it 
is true to its ensouled sentiment. Fancy or imagination, 
thus endowed with the higher power of reason, and com- 
petent to breathe an inner living soul into its otherwise 
dead products, becomes geniiB, and ia the prerogative of 
man only as he b rational spirit. 

The animal may both fancy and ima^e, but no brute 
was ever a genius. The brute may perceive more 
acutely, and judge according to sense as accurately, if 
not as extensively, as man ; and thus the. pure construo- 
tions of fancy, and the arraagements of the imag^ation 
may be effected by brute mind ; but man only has reason 
supennducei? upon the sense and the understanding, and 
Uius man as rational, and not as animal, can give forth 
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file creatJoDB and inspiratioii of geoius. In the ^ft of 
reaaon, the human is a being different in kind from the 
brate, and this difference is made to pervade his entire 
mental orgaiuBm. He ia thereby eleyated to the sphere 
of the mond and the personal, the spiritnal and immop- 
tal; becomes competent to know himself, and to compre- 
hend nature in its Author and Gioremor ; maj commune 
in the re^on of art and poetry, and be both philosopher 
tod religioQS vorebipper. 
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SECOND DITISIOK 



THE SUSCErilBILITY, 



TSB humaa mind may be said to have a soBceptibilit^ 
to every varied form of feeling, that may come into coi^ 
HciousneBS. It is sosceptible of joy, wonder, hope, &e 
emotions of beauty, the obligations of morality and reli- 
^OD, the affections of Bympatliy and love, etc., etc., and 
tboB, taken in detail, man )ias many soscepldbilitdeB. But 
the tenn is here applied in the moat comprehensive accep- 
tatJoQ, inclufflve of the entire sentient or emotive capacity 
of the soul Sensibility might be used as expreaave of 
QiQ same thing, but it has been more familiarly applied 
' to the capacity for organic sensation : and sendtivi^, 
and emotivity, have also been used as the sdentific terau 
£>r the capacity of feelmg ; but they are less familiar, 
and m literal meaning less expressive of the capacity 
intended. All feeling must be taken under tbe conditioa 
of some antecedent impres^on or affection of the mind ; 
and if antecedent to- consciousness, as in organic sensa- 
tion, the affection on the organ is &e immediate occ^ 
laon; or if Bul)secLneat to conscious perception, as in all 
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emptaonfl, the object apprehended is the immediate occa- 
tBffa; sad Urns, m ail eaaea, t&ei\mg 13 A tuBception; (^tui 
capieas,') sad the capacity to thus take under an antece* 
dent affoction is properly a SutceptibUity. 

Thia capacity opens before ob one of the most interesb 
ing fields in psychology for oar investigatioD, in irluch li« 
all the joys and sorrows incident to humanity, and where 
mnst be foond all our subjective motdres to Toluntaiy 
action. lis careful consideration is the more important, 
once most writers on mental science have omitted alto- 
gether to g^ve it a classification aa a distinct capacity, and 
have confounded its &cts wiHi those of the will. Others 
recognize it as distinct from both the intellect and the 
will, and yet in no case, so far as I know, has it received 
a very full, nor, accordmg to my view, an accurate ana- 
lysis. How very important such analyme is, in avoiding 
much confuffion and error relative to responsible action, 
will become quite manifest in our subsequent investisfr 
taon. The intention is to ^ve such aa examination and 
analyras, as will enable us to classify accurately the leait 
ing distinctions of feeling, and more especially as they 
stand related to the will, and look toward moidl respond 
bilities; although a detailed examination and arrange- 
ment of every particular feeling will not be necessary, 
nor in the present work attempted. 

The leading distinctions of feeling are numerous, and 
it is of importance that we discriminate them, for many 
purposes, though ior the great end most in view here^ 
in flieir bearing upon voluntary agency — such particular 
^Hscrimination is of It ss consequence. A concise expla- 
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nation and consequent definition, of these distinctionB m 
feeling, will here be sufficient ; while we shiJl atlerwarda 
take up the grand generic distinctiona that more imme- 
diatelj look towards moral respon^bilitj, in separate 
Cliapters. 

AVhen any impression is made upon any portion of the 
bodily organism, that is in conununicataon with the brain 
as thd grand sensorium, we have a sensation. The sune ' 
aldo is true, when any inner agency of the mind affects 
itself, and thus induces an internal sensation. All this 
has been sufficiently considered under the head of Primi- 
tive Facts, and we need only refer to what has already 
there been attained. The sensation is antecedent to 
consciousness, and conditional to the perception of any 
phenomenon. We take, thus, sensation, in the absence 
of all (Ustinct and definite consciousness, and we can 
only say of it, that it is mere Hind feeling. No object 
is thereby ^ven, and no separation in consciousness of 
^e mind from its objects, and tiins, as yet, no self«0D- 
sciousness is attained. Still, this blind feeling is not 
indifference to some end. There is an intrinsic conge- 
niality to cert^ results, which can only be known as a 
natural sympathy, or spontaneous attraction to a parti- 
cultu' end, and thus in its blindness, the feeling has its 
impulses in very determinate directions. It is feeling in 
a living agent, and prompts the agency, in the Erection 
thus inherently congenial with itself. The impulses of 
Buch blind feeling are known as Bistinct. 

TThis b the same, from the lowest to the highest orders 
of sentient beings, who ever act in the absence of self-con- 
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■donsnees. The earth-worm, or the muscle, maj have 
its nmple and imperfect organization ; and thus upwards, 
diroagh all ranks of animals, to the most complicated and 
completed organizations of man ; the sensation in each 
vin be as manifold as the occasions ftr impressions npoo 
fiving organs ; but in all cases, it will be such, and bo 
much, blind feeling, going out towards its congenial ends, 
and thus, action only under the impulses of instinct, 
^ere is no light of consciousness, or of reason to guide ; 
but the whole is ewitn^ed bj that orijpnal creative act, 
which determined the congenialities of the feeling to Ha 
objects. Brute nature, unendowed with reason, but yet 
fitted with its adaptations by the Absolute Season, ia 
everywhere instinctively acting out its most raticmal 
issues. Thus " the start m the heaven knoweti) her 
appointed times ; a.Qd the tortie, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coming." — Jer. viii, 7. 
Thus the ant la.ys up its winter store ; and the bee coit 
structs its surprising mathematical cells; and m many 
ways, the instinct of man atttuns its salutary ends, whore 
all his hi^ endowment of reason would-fiul. 

When fueling is no longer blind, but has come out in 
consciousness, so that it may properly be known as a 
sel^feeling, it at once loses the directing determination 
of tite natural sympathy, or congenial attractiveness to 
its end, and is tiins instinctive impulse no longer. The 
agent feels in the li^t, and no more waits on the instino- 
tive prompting, but seeks the guidance of conscious 
perceptions. Not feeling blindly impelled, but feeling 
waitkg >i be Mmsraously led to its eal, and llius aa 
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appetency to its object. In such a poration, BensatioB 
has risen &om an instinct to an appet^. The feeling ia 
living and active as before, and t«nds towwds its conge- 
nial end ; bnt it baa raised itself above, and thus lost, itg 
iostiDCtive determining, daxd vr^ts on perception in expe- 
rience to guide it. Thus the blind feeling of want in 
the infant, tbat instinctirel; reaches the breast, becomes 
conscious hunger in the man, and looks around for an 
object to satisfy it. 

When the feeling, as appetite, has gratified itself in an 
appropriate object, and ibai object has thereby become 
known as competent to impart this gratification, and thus 
ttiere is no longer an appetency for something that may 
gratify, but the object that gratifies b itself known ; the 
sensaliiHi has risen from a mere appetite, and become a 
detire. Hunger craves without a known object, but as 
an appetite it seeks for such object; desire also craves, 
but it is for a specific, known object, and as having 
already its understood capacity to gratify the feeling. 

In all desire, there is a craving; a longing that would 
attittct the object to itself, and as it were fill up a visd 
in us by it ; but when the feeling would go over to the 
object, and pennanentiy ally itself with it, it has lost all 
its characteristic of a craving, and as it were an efibrt at 
absorbing it, askd thus is no longer a desire, but an ineU- 
natiim. A derire craves, and at once expires in exhansU 
ing the object; an inclination bends towu^, and perma- 
nently fixes itself upon the object. 

There is that in the constitution, or that which has be^i 
subaequentiy acquired, which determines the direction 
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(^ the incUnations, and wilhout which, and against which, 
it would be impracticable that the particular inclinationa 
should be experienced. This constitutional or acquired 
impetus to a g^ven inclination is a propentity. We shall 
subsequently better see how propensities are to be coo- 
troUed, and how inclinations tbat are determined from 
them are nevertheleas responsible ; bat at present the 
sole object is, to define the different leading divisions of 
feeling, and thus discriminate them in our consciousness, 
and not to look at them in their different aspects toward 
moral accountability. 

When the mental activity is passing on in even flow, 
whether thinking, feeling or willing, there may suddenly 
on occasion arise a perturbation of feeling, a ruffling and 
disturbing of the placid tranquil experience, «id which, 
for the time, to a degree confuses and bewilders ; arrest- 
ing ^ onward movement to an object, and holding the 
susceptibility in a state of agitation, without any prompt- 
ing of inclination or direct craving of desire ; and such a 
state of feehng is properly tenned emotion. The feeling 
in desire and inclination has its distinct object, not only, 
but also a distinct action towards it ; the feeling in emo- 
tion has also its object, but it is as if in commotion before 
it. In wonder, I stand before the object astonished ; in 
awe. I stand confounded ; in joy, I stand transported ; in 
fear, I stand ti-ansfixed; in all, I stand before the object 
with feelings so confused and disturbed, that there is nc 
direct current of feeling towards any end. That normal 
atate of the susceptibility which predisposes it to emotion, 
b excitability; and this may be a general sensibility, 
16 
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that ftwabes in agitation- vith erery chan^g vind that 
psaseB over the mental sur&ce ; or it may be a tendency 
to a^tatioQ ft tm certaia sources only, and Haia a predifl> 
position to particular characteiiBtic emotions. 

When the onward movement of demre, or inclination, 
toirards its object is suddenly invaded, and the whole 
mind put in confusion, and yet the emotion, instead of 
arresting the current, goes on with it, and makes it to be 
a perpetually perturbed imd a^tated Sow of feeling ; the 
de^re or inclination being so strong, that the emotioQ 
does not suspend nor change its direction ; it is th$n 
pasnon. The distinction between emotion and passion, 
is, that simple emotion is agitated feeling with no cur- 
rent, while pas^on has the strong current of desire still 
rushing onward to its object, ^ough so a^tated as to 
pursue it bUndly and furiously. And still farther, the 
distinction between inclination and passion is, that simple 
inclination is an even flow, while paraion is that flow 
disturbed by a strong emotion. A sudden danger to a 
child may so arrest the current of natural affection, that 
the parent stands transfixed in an emotion of fear ; or it 
may be that natural auction rushes on in spite of all 
disturbance, and strives to rescue in a frenzy of passion. 
O&ello's love for Desdemona is not arrested by Iago*B 
representations of uofMlbfulness, but only terribly ap- 
tated, and pushes on in a freoay of jealous paanon. No 
increase of emotion or of inclination can make passicm, 
but strong emotion and inclination must be blended, to 
induce pas^on. 
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When &« susceptibility is quickened bj tbe presence 
of a rule of right, ^ven in tiie insight of reaaon, there ia 
at once the constnunt of an imperative awakened ; the 
conviction of duty arises, and the feeling is that of obli- 
gabion. In de^re, the feeling goes out in craring for its 
object ; in inclination, it goes out to rest upon its object; 
in obligation, the object comes to it, and throws its imp» 
rative bonds upon it. The forecasting of a time of trial, 
and arr»gnment before some judicial tribunal, awakens 
the peculiar feeling of responsUnlity ; and the inward 
consciousness of havi^ resisted the current of obligation, 
is accompanied with the feeling of guilt ; isA the appro- 
hen^on of exposure, and subjection to sovereign displea- 
sure, induces the feeling of remffr»e. 

When the inclination goes out to its object, under tlie 
determination of a permanent propensity, it ia affection. 
If this permanent propensity is constitutional, whether it 
bo temperament of body or ori^nal conformation of mind, 
it is natural affection ; if the propensi^ is in a state of 
will aa reigning dispoution, it is moral affection. All 
affections are feelings, but the prepense direction to them 
may come &om physical constitution, or &om ethical 
disposition. 

This may be sufficient for the discrimination of the 
leading acts of the susceptibiU^, \rithout here attempting 
to find every specific feeUng that may come into human 
experience, and classifying them all under some of the 
above definitions ; yea, it may be that tiiere are other 
generic forms of die activi^ of our sentient nature, and 
thus that fiirdier discriminations might be necessary, 
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before <ne Bhould make our analjaia complete in this (Uree 
tion ; but the aboye ia sufficiently comprehensive for aD 
necessary directioii and illustration, while the designed 
order of classification in our psychology will now pro 
ceed, under qmte other divisions of (he feelings. WfiSi 
out particular regard to the above disciiminataons, luiy 
fiuiher than tii« obvious propiiety of applying terms 
accon^g to distinctly apprehended meamngs, the sus- 
ceptibility will be analyzed, according to the permanent 
capacitiea in human nature, in which it has its distinctive 
exercises. Man. participates in l>Sth an animal and a 
rational natore, and thus his susceptibility to feeling will 
be modified accordingly. As rational, he is also free 
einrit, and his feelings must be modified by the dispose 
tion g^ven to ther &ee spirit. There will thus be occasion 
for the three Divisions of the Animal, the Sational, and 
the Spiritual Susceptibility, which will each be iareati' 
gated under its distinctive Chapter. 
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All our omotivo capacity waits upon our intellcctud 
capacity. Only as the iiitvUect ia aroused and goes out 
into specific acta of knowing, can our emotive nature be 
excited and go out in specific acts c^ feeling. Antece* 
dontly to altvolf-consciousncss, the knomng and the feel- 
ing are confusedly blended together, and the mind has in 
this state no capacity to any distinct emotion. The one 
mind becomes capacity 6>t feeling, by producing itwif 
into an emotive state. It is ^us a susceptibility; a 
capacity for taking feeling, under the condition of a pre- 
ceding impression made upon it. 

Inasmuch ss man has an extended iDtellectual capft- 
■ city, so his capacity for feeling may be extended, and all 
varieties of knowing must ^ve their modifications of feel- 
ing. While, therefore, the human intellect operates in 
higher and wider spheres than the animal, and thus haa 
a susceptibility proportionally elevated ; there is also a 
sphere of knoiving common to both man and bmte, and, 
in this particular, a sphere of feeling that is to each the 
same. Whatever may be the greater cleameas and com* 
pictcncss of knowledge in the same field, this will not 
modify the feeling to make it different in land, but otAj 
varying in degree. In the man, it will still be animal 
feeling, and so far as the feeling wiuts upon tke Vaow 
16* 
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ledge pvea in sense, this will bring no prerogative to (li« 
human susceptibilitj. Here b, tLus, the lowest fonii in 
which the human sosceptibility develops itself ia specifio 
feelings, and jet a form eompletel; and permanently dis- 
lonct from that wluch ori^nates in man's higher rational 
being. The importance of this division in our classifies 
tion i3 in the &ct, that there ia this Inherent and lasiiiig 
distinction in human feeling, separating the sensual w 
Mumal feelings from all others in our experience. The 
Animal Susceptibility b the capacity for feeling viUeh 
has its source in our animal con^itutUm. « 

The exercise of tbis susceplihilitj must be in such 
feelings only as t«nninate in the senae, or which ma; 
come under tlie judgments of the understanding rel»- 
tively to objects of sense, and caa never transcend the 
limits of the natural world. Were the capacity for feel- 
ing restricted to this form, we could never rise into the 
region of art, philoBophy, ethics or reli^on ; and all the 
'elevating and ennobling emotions, which dignify man as a 
being of taste, morals, or piety, would be ^olly excluded. 
Confined to the sphere of the animal constitution, all Hie 
feehngs are impulsive and traoatory, conung and departr 
ing with the impresuons made upon our constitutional 
organization. They are thus desultory and involuntary, 
and can be restrmned only by reciprocal counteraction ; 
the agent controlled only by setting one oppodng feeling 
over against another, and strong deairo repressed only by 
strong fear. In all the working of this susceptibility, 
man is only animal, though firom the completeness of wsor 
ititutiuial organization, an animal of the highest grade. 
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The feelinga of the aiumal susceptibilit; ma; h* 
arranged under tbe foUoiring sections : — 

SBcnoN I. Thb Instincts. — The lowesi; form of 
mental excitement b found in organic sensatioii, i^ 
which is induced by some impression made upon the 
organ. It must precede, and is condilaonal for, an awak- 
ening in self-consciousness. In mere organic sensation, 
the intellectual and the sentient are both present, for tbe 
impreaeion ffvea its afiectioa to the mind itself through 
the Benaorium; but the; are present as wholly indiscrim- 
inate, and therefore neither as distinct knowledge nor 
distinct ieeling. We recognise the whole, not in coi>- 
BciouBiieas but only in speculation, and caa apprehend 
the senBatJons onlj as mental facts of knowing and feeling, 
in their confused and chaotic being. The inteUectual 
agency as diatinguislung and defining, must move over 
this chaos, before it can be brought out in clear form. 

But precisely in this state of undiscriminated mental 
feeling, there is an inherent impulse to action in a detei^ 
nunato direction. The feeling has its own congeniality 
to certiun ends and objects, and thus spontaneously goes 
out under the detemunation of this attractiveneaa to its 
object. The sense guides itself, by its innate adapted- 
ness to certain ends, and thus acts directiy towards its 
congenial objects, before the mind cao discriminate these 
objects in consdouaness, and guide itself to them in ita 
ywa light. The reptile taming under the tread ; the 
young of ammals or man clinging to the breast ; the 
adult just rousing from a sleep or a swoon ; are all Ulna- 
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bfttioiia of the imptiUive nature of iostinetiTe feeUng. !« 
has man/ degrees of obscurity from its darkest sten^ 
glings up to its half-conscious agency ; bat whether in 
noaa or uumal, it is everywhere, ao far as it b inslonctiTe 
feelinj^, the constituted congeniality and adaptedness of 
Ate sensatioii to its given result, and thus an impnlsiTe 
working to its eod in the absence of self-consciousness. 

Among tlie examples of instinctive feelings may be 
^ren, the impetus to the preservation of life ; the shrink- 
ing &om pain and death ; the suddea clo^ng of the eye, 
lifting of the hand, or dod^g away of the body, when 
any daager threatens ; and, in fact, the whole action oi 
in&ncy, the toa^gs in a troubled sleep, the delirium of 
a fever, the movements of the somnambulist, and thf 
marvelona exhibitions of mesmerism ; all are the prompt 
in^ (d* blind sensation, in the absence of self-cons<^oa» . 
ness, and are determined in their int«nsily uid direction, 
solely from the impulse of an intriDsic congeniaUty in the 
sensation to the end inSuced. What is meant by the 
instinct is, not the affection in the organ, hut that conge- 
niality or attractiveness in the sensation towards the end, 
which at once g^ves the impulse in that direction. Hun^ 
ger m the infant and the adult may be the same aensar 
tion ; but in tiie in&nt, there is an instinctive prompting 
to the object of gratification, which is wholly lost in the 
direction that the light of consoiousneas ^ves to the 
aduli The migrating bird not only feels the air in 
wMch it moves, but this sensatitm has its attractaveneai 
towards the warm gales of the south, when the rigors of 
winter are approaching. 
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Sbctioh n. The Am-biitbb. — When any conBlitti- 
tional sensation ia awakened, and die insUnctive impnlM 
which determines it towuda its end is lost in the riaag 
light of self-conscioueness, there ia still the feeling seeking 
its end, thou^ wuting for tlie perception in eonscionft- 
nees to guide it. In all such cases of seeking ita appny 
priat? object of gratification, the feeling is properly twmed 
■a appetite. It is often expreaaed as a longing after ita 
end, and this b only descriptive of the feeling, as if in its 
seeking it elongated itself in the directiou towards its 
object. 

There are some sensationa which seem eminently to 
have thia appetency to a particular end, and which are 
thm more emphatically termed appetites, as hanger and 
iliiist. In a peculiar state of the great oi^an of diges- 
tion, when tlie stomach is empty of food, and the gastric 
juice, widi the movement of its own surfecee, acts directly 
apon ita own sabatanoe, there is induced a peculiar 8ei>- 
sation common to all animal being, and which at once 
seeks for some congenial object to r^eve it. This ia 
knowD as hunger, when the stomach is empty of food ; 
or as thirst, when destitute of drink ; and these seekings 
or longings in hunger and thirst areenunently appedtes. 
But all other otmstitutional sensations, which go forth in 
longing for some congenial end, are equally appetites, and 
belong here to tins diviaion of the animal susceptibility. 
The aensatioD of fatigue, which longa for rest ; of prcH 
tracted wakefulness, which lotigs foi* sleep ; the longing 
for health in aekness, and for buoyant spirits in uorvona 
dejection ; the going fbrth of animal inclination between 
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tiie aexiB ; and the longing for a shade &om the heat, 
and for a covering from the cold ; the j are all Bensationa 
seeking for gratification, and are as trtdy appetites, as 
the seeking in the aensatioDB of hunger and thirst. To 
these should also be added Uie lon^gs which go out for 
gratificatioQ in the Benealions of all other organs. The 
e;e and the ear, the Binell, taste and touch, ^ve sensar 
tiona that long for gratificatiOQ as truly aa the uneaeineaB 
of an empty stomach, and as thus truly appetitive, the 
seeking feeling should, in each case, be known as an 
appetite. 

When the experience has tried the particular object 
that gratifies the lon^g for relief, and thus the sensa- 
tion now goes out specifically for a particular object of 
known gratification, the appetite is then lost in a desire, 
and the general seeking or longing for relief becomes the 
direct craving for a distinct gratification. This may also 
be Bo agitated by the*eudden presentation of the object, 
tiiat the desire or inclination goes out fiiriouB and fren- 
oed in enjoyment ; and in this hurried rush of feeling, 
the demre becomes a passion. The appetites may thus 
readily be raised to deures, and these excited into 
pasdone ; but throng all these forms of seeking their 
objects, they are still fumnal feeling only, and exist in 
brute and man of the same kind, however they may be 
modified- in forms or degrees. It should also be noted, 
that the appetites are nearly allied to the instincts, differing 
fron them only in rising to the light of self-consciousness, 
and thus liable to sink back again to a mere instinctive 
impulse, when an absorption in the pleasure of gratificA- 
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lion 80 far obscures the discriminations of Bclf-conscioufr 
ness. An animal and a man may be so inteift in gratify 
ing appetite, and absorbed in the pleasure, aa to lose all 
consciousness of what is about them, and what they ars ; 
and thos absorbed, their gratification is as instducdve u 
that of the infant at ^e breast. 

The opposite feelings to appetite, as loathing or satiety, 
need not be particularly conffldered, inasmuch as thej 
follow tb* same laws, and are subject to the same deter- 
minations, except as throughout they are the converse o£ 
the former. 

Section m. Natubal Affbctionb. — ^There 13 a 
love which is solely pathological, ori^nating in constitit 
aoad nature, and determined in its action and direction 
by an innate propensity. Such an inclination differs 
wholly from that spiritual affection which appropriates its 
object freely, and strikes its root deeply in the moral 
disposition. Of this last we shall speak folly, under 
another divi^on of the susceptibility ; but of the foimer 
only are we now concerned to attain an adequate con- 
ceptdon. 

There is in the parent a deep ^^pennty to an anx- 
ious and watchful solicitude for the wel&re of the child. 
This is strongest in the breast of the mother, and though 
the most tender and wakeiul towu^ the child in iniiiney, 
yet is it perpetuated through aU stages of experience 
tmlil death. A benevolent provision is in this made fi>r 
tbe care and nurture of the cluld in its helplessness, &r 
more effective than any governmental regulations could 
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■eonre. The strength and tenderness of m&temal Ion 
ma; be regulated and elevated bj moral and reli^oos 
conBiderstJons, and thna come to partake of tlie charao- 
teristics of a virtue, but in so far as any such considers 
lionB mingls, they are wholly foreign to the maternal inoli- 
nation as here contemplated. The whole feeling ia that 
tS nature, and to be destitute of it, in the case of any 
mother, is to be dmply unnatural. The inclination <^ the 
bther towards bis child, finds its ori^n, also, in a natural 
propensity, but its strength and constancy depends mainly 
upon the action of connubial love. If tlie mother be not 
herself loved, the love of the father to his children will 
be easily overborne by oppoang condderatioDs. In law- 
ful and affectionate wedlock, the natural regard for the 
o&pring is secured perpetual and active in both the 
parents. It is useless to enquire for any parental 
instinct, by which natural aflfficlion might be directed to 
a child not otherwise known ; for one condition of natn- 
r^ piu^ntal affection is, that the child be not only the 
parent's own, but known to be so. That the mother 
deems the ohild to be her own, is a necessary, and the 
sufficient condition, that her love should go out towards it. 
This love is stroi^Bt in the parents ; reciprocated in 
the children towards the parents; mutually directed 
towards each as brothers and sisters ; and extended to 
all the kindred, in modified degrees, according to near- 
oesB of* relationship and circumstances of communion. 
Nature itself prompts to communion, as occaaon cay 
oSkt, through all the family circle, but if coronmatanoet 
prevent all intoreourse, the ties of natural aSeotioB 
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become thereby much weakened. In the meie aiimal, 
&9 maternal solicitude appears, occasiomdJy connected 
with that of the male where the; procreate in pair?, but 
continued only during Uie helplessness and dependence 
of the young, and lost when they are competent to pr& 
vide for themselves. It is because man caa trace tilie 
lines of kindred descent, and diffuse his conmiunien 
tlirough all the circle, that he comes to perpetuate and 
extend his &mily affections beyond those of the mere 
animal. The occasion for their exercise and cultdyation 
is thus ^yen in man's higher endowments, but the source 
of natural affection, in man, as in brutes, is solely in conr 
8titul£onal pathology. It is nearly allied to the appe- 
tites. The feeling has its intrinsic congeniality with ita 
object, and adaptation to its end, and thus seeks its 
-object as an appetite ; but it differs both &om an appe- 
tite and a desire, in that it seeks its object tor &e object's 
sake, and not that it may absorb it into its own mterests. 
It is not merely an inclination, as tending towards, that 
it may connect itself with, the object; but it inclines 
toward the object, solely that it may subserve it» welfare. 
It. is thus an affection ; but as merely pathological, and 
finding its whole propensity m constitutional nature, it ia 
natural affection enly. 

Sbctios rv. Sklp-intbrkstbd peeling. — An app&. 
tite seeks its end in gratification, and a de^e craves its 
object that it may fill itself with it ; but in distinct self- 
consciousness, I may come to appreciate any object solely 
m tlie use I may make of it for my happiness. I con- 
17 
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template mjBelf as a creature of appetites and (teureB, 
and the objecta which my appetites seek and my desirea 
crave I contemplate, Eiimply as numstering to my happo- 
neaa in gratifying these appetites and desires ; and with 
the objects turned towards me in such an aspect, a lai^e 
variety of feelings may be induced, all of which will 
agree in this, that they wholly terminate in my own inte 
rest. It is not a mere seeking that terminates in its 
object, nor a craving whose only end is to be filled by 
the object ; but a self, that can estimate both appetites 
and desires with all their objects, as they bear apon its 
own enjoyment. All the feelings here contemplated will 
not go out direct towards any object, but will all be reflex 
upon the self, and terminate solely in eelf-interest. They 
will be imposuble to him who could not contemplate him- 
self aade from his desires, and estimate his very desires 
and their objects as the means of so much selfenjoyment. 
Thus I shall have the feeling of joy, in the possesion 
of such de»res and their objects, aa bearing upon my 
happiness and not for the object's sake. In the loss of 
such objects I shall feel grief, not on their account, but 
my own. The feelings here will be mainly emotions, 
excited in reference to my own immediate interests in 
the objects. Joy in the prospect of possesEdng, and 
grief in the danger of lo«ng ; hope and fear ; pride and 
shame ; tranquiHly and uixiety ; ammation and despon 
dency ; patience and perplexity ; all uay be awakened 
as I am made to view objects in their varied relatimis k 
my own interest. 
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Here also come in all the feelings connected with iht 
Oiqttmtion and pottegsion offtoperty. All objects tiiat 
mioister to my wants touch, at once, the feeling of self- 
interest, and excite the propensity to get and retain iva 
future use. As it is my enjoyment which is to he 
secured, so the objects must be in my possession, and 
my right to them capable of being defended against the 
cluma of any others. An iiomoderate anjdety in secur 
iug such posseaBiona is the feeling of covctousness, and 
on immoderate eagerness to hoard them is the feeling of 
ayaiiee. If this goes so far as to deny itself the enjoys 
ment of the use, and makes mere accumulation the end, 
tbe feeling tben becomes the paggian of avarice, inas- 
much as the inclination to hoard is disturbed, and per- 
verted from its end. When money, or that which may 
be exchanged for the objects that may minister to our 
enjoyment, b a<:cumulated, wo have the secondary or 
derived feelings, which regard the possessions not in 
themselves, hut in their relative bearing upon such as we 
may want and may by their means attain. There may 
also be a' complete passing over of the feeling to the Sta- 
ple object of exchange, and in tJie perturbation of the 
passion, that thing be hoarded for itself. So the miser 
tramsfers his feeling from the objects of gratification the 
money might get, to the money itself, and refuses all 
use not only, but all accumulation of anything but hard 
specie. 

Here, also, are found the feelings which ori^nate in a 
generaUzoMon of eonge^piencet. Experience abundantly 
teaches both man and animals, that certain present 
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gratificatitms of iippetit« are followed hj greater com 
ing eril. They le»m by experience to avoid certain 
practices, that would in themselves be agreeable ; »no« 
from the past, tbey know how to anticipate the future 
consequences. Such a generalization of experience, and 
deducing prudential considerations there&om, very much 
modifies the feeUngs. Present deure is suppressed, and 
a provident forefflght awakens new inclinations. The 
feelings of self-inter^t are addressed &om a new quar- 
ter, and the judgment of an understanding according to 
sense is made a strong means for exciting the suscepta- 
bility. The man may take into his estimate a far broader 
field of experience, and deduce a much wider series of 
conseqneniia] resulle, than the n.riinm l ; but the intelleo* 
tual operation is the same in Had, and the prudential 
feeling is of the same order in both. It is solely animal 
feeling, awakened by calculatjons from animal experi* 
eace, and prompts to action in the end of self-interest 
only. Mere prudential claims never reach those emo- 
tions, which are starred by the authority of a moral impe- 
rative. There may be the gladneas of Bucceda, or the 
regret <^ fiulure ; the gratulalion of prudent manage- 
nieot, or the self-reproach of improvidence ; but there 
can never be the moral emotions of an excnnng or an 
accusing conscience. 

From con^deralions of self4ntere8t tbere also arise the 
many painful and digBomal feelings, which are directed 
agunst whatever is supposed to interfere with HeIf«njoy- 
ment. Envy and jealousy, hatred and malice, anger and 
revenge, are all aroused amid the collisions of opposing 
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mtereets. These may ail become iiii.ral vices from Uieir 
CODneclion with an evil will, but the aoiinal nature alone 
has within it the spring to all such naturally BelGsh 
emodonfl. 

SscnoiT y. DisiNTERBSTXD Feeunqs. — ^There is in 
hnman nature a strong propendty to society. A rational 
and spiritual susceptibility elevates to social eommunioD 
in much higher spheres, qualifying for scientafic, moral, 
and reh^ous intercourse ; but the yeaxnings of the ammal 
nature itself are for company and fellowship with those of 
its kind. Brutes are more or less gregarious, and even 
the aniTnaJH that Uvo mostly in solitude, seem to be forced 
to this isolation, from the scarcity of their prey or the 
neceefal^ of their hiding places. This social propensi^ 
stands connected with many feeling which find their end 
in the welbre of others, and that have no reflex action 
and temunatioD in self. Inasmuch as they refer to the 
interests of others, and are exclusive of self-interest, they 
may be termed the disinterested feelings. The self 
is gratified in their exercise, inasmuch as it is so consti- 
tnted that it enjoys Hie play of these emotions for others; 
but the end of the feeling is in others, not in self, and it 
thus comes in as one of its own enjoyments, that it should 
feel for its fellows. 

Here are found all the natural sympathies of our. 
nature. Other men have all the varied feelings which 
belong to our own experience, and the witness of these 
feelings in others naturally enkindles a kindred feeling 
in ourselves. Except as the selfi^ feelings have been 
17- 
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allowed to predomiiiate, and thus to lepress our disiute* 
rested emotions, we shall uaturallj rejoice with the joy- 
ous, and weep with the weeping. AceonUug to the 
varied experience of onr-fellow-meQ, oar own emotions 
will be excited ; apd we shall feel (afcy or fellow-pleasure, 
condolence or congratulation, just as we see others to be 
affected. Such animal sympathies extend to all sentient 
being, and the happiness or Buffering of the brute crea- 
tion stronglj affects the susceptibiUty of man. E?en 
animals themselves deeply participate in these sjmpa- 
tlues, and are moved by the glad sounds or the cries of 
other animals. There is oft«n a quick sen^bility in very 
immoral men, and the natural sympathies of some good 
men are slow to be aroused ; and thus quite a^de &om 
all moral disposition, the natural feeling of men may 
render some itur more amiable than others, just as some 
animals may enlist our sympathies much more strongly 
than others. 

The di^terested feelings may be modified by a calcur 
lotion of general eontequences, in the same way as before 
of the self-interested feelings. Experience may teach 
as plainly what is best for others, as what is most pro- 
dent for myself; and tiiis general consideration of cons^ 
quences will at once awaken its peculiar feelings, in refer- 
eace to others on whom the consequences are to come. 
All the feelings of kindness, or natural benevolence and 
philanthropy, are here exhibited. They prompt to the 
denial of self-gratification for the happifiess of others ; or 
rather, these disinterested feelings make the man tiie 
most happy, when he is makmg others happy. The 
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wlu^e is pstiiolo^cal onlj^ and is kind, jnst ob the soi 
mal is sometimes kind to hia fellow bnile ; and in tihii 
working of natural Bjmpatfay, manj acta of self-denial 
are put forth, sad human diatreBS relieved, where the 
moral suBceptibilit; has not been at all moved, and the 
charitable deed has had in it nothing of ethical virtue. 
Even animala sometimes deny themselvea for their kind, 
and thus manifest tius natural kindness of feeling ; and 
in man, the disinterested feelings may be more compr&- 
beuMve, and his calculation of oonaequencea for other's 
benefit &r more extended, and thus his plans of benevo- 
lence.may reach much &.rther than any provi«ons the 
animal may make ; but in one case as in the other, tlie 
whole may be the unpulse of amm^ sueceptabiUty only. 
In such cases, nature, not moral character, must hart 
ill the credit of the kindness. 
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Iir tbe rational, we rise to a sphere of feeliitg altogetfaei 
above anything reached in the auimal susceptibility, and 
in which maa as rational only, a^d not at all as animal, 
participates. We have already found the reason to be 
organ for apprehending absolute truth ; and faculty for 
comprehending in necessary principles and urdversal 
laws; and such higher capacity of knowledge is ocea^on 
for a higher sphere of feeling, and which will be as 
different in kind fi-om all exercise of the animal, suscep- 
tibility, as the cognitions of the reason differ £mia the 
' perceptions of the sense and the judgments of the under- 
standing. The feelings of the ratiomd susceptibility are 
as truly grounded in constitutional nature as those of the 
animal, and are therefore still removed &om all moral 
accountability in their ori^, inasmuch as they are 
necesutated in the nature which is ^vea to man ; but 
these are found in man as he is constituted rational, 
while the former belong to'him as he is constituted atiima] 
being. All the rational feelings accord in this, that they 
are awakened by some insight of the reason, and never 
from any perceptions of the sense, nor any judgments of 
the understanding accortting to sense ; and hence they 
must be known, as ori^nating in an entirely distinct 
Bf^re of our generic susceptibility, which most be eare> 
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faHj and accurately diacriminated. But though they an 
all of iluB one higher order of feeling, yet viU tbej be 
found to differ in otiier tilings, each from each, according 
to the difierent directions of the incHght of reason ; and 
therefore presenting, of the same order, atiU many varie- 
ties. These varieties will be clearly distinguished, and 
Qxe general investigation will fully determine the line of 
separation between l^em and all feelings of the animal 
being. 

We may ^ve all these vaiietiea under the following 
■ectaons: — 

8Bonoy I. Ths .^THsna Emotions. — The field <^ 
die f5ne Arte separates itself Scorn all else, in virtue of 
tiie artostic products which have their sigmficancy only 
to the inraght of reason, and this field, on that account, 
adnuta of only such emotions as the rationid maght mto ' 
these artistic products occasions. They awaken no feel- 
ings of appetite, nor the cravings of desire, but these 
products of art attun their whole end, in the contempla- 
tion of that which the insight of reason finds witiiin them, 
and which is always some sentiment of a living being. 
All that belongs to this field of the fine arts is therefore 
properly termed (esthetic. (Ai«'0i|«xo;, eonvertant with 
tentiment, aentimental.') The whole feeling may be 
included in what is termed the love of the beautiful. 

These aesthetic feelings may be brought up and di» 
criminated in constnoumeas, as &ots to be recognized in 
Miqarical psychology, by the following coosiderationa. 
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The feelings of living beings can be represented tt 
. others, in certfun shapes to the eye and certaia tones to 
the ear. It is not of eaj importance what the consent 
of color tliat fills the shape, nor what the c<mtent of sound . 
that fills the tone ; the feeling is expressed in the pure 
shape or the pure tone, without tmj regard to the matter 
which fills either of them. Shape is given limit in 
extent, and tone is giren linut in intensity ; and as thus 
limited, we may apply to bol^ shape and tone a common 
term oxpresnve of ^e hmitation, and call it form. The 
living feeling wiU thus always be expressed in some pure 
form. 

Now Qie animal eye and ear can perceive definite 
figure and definite sound, and thus apprehend the phen» 
mena of nature when the content for them is ^ven in 
sensation ; but it is to the mind's eye and ear only that 
pure form, without all content, can be ^ven ; and when 
die pure fi)rm is thus apprehended, it is not any sense, 
but the infflght of reason only, that can recognize the 
living sentiment which may there be expressed. The 
feeling embodied in the Sona can be perceived by dc 
mere ammal ; it is object only to the organ of reason. 
Such rational apprehension of Uving feehng, in any forms, 
will also awaken ita own peculiar feeling in the bosom of 
the observer ; and as the inmght was all of reason, bo 
the Bu8cep6biEty awakened is wholly rational, and com- 
pletely distinct from the animal susceplihility. 

^d now, this rational in^ght may attain the expressed 
sentiment, and awaken the consequent feeling, from the 
thousand scenes and sounds of nature, or &om painting. 
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statuary, and music ; the contemplatire mind at once 
interprets them all, and thus truly Gommunea with both 
nature and art. To the sentdent Bpint, visions and voices 
are on every aide, and it catches each peculiar sentimeat 
of the snnset, the moonlight, or the tempest ; the field, 
Qie grove, or the deep forest, as readily as those inscribed 
by the pencil and chisel in the galleries of art : it reads 
the meaning of the sounds in the breeze, the stream, or cm 
the ocean shore, as distinctly as that which is expressed 
in the measured numbers of poetry and song. It is as 
if the cold nuu:ble had its beating heart, which was send- 
ing its warm pulses of feeling tbrou^ all the statue ; as 
if nature herself had a living soul, which was looking out 
throng aU her features, and expres^g before us all 
ita deep emotions ; and so soon as the piercing insight 
catches the living sentiment, our own souls respond in 
sympathy, and we feel at once the spirit within us, to be 
kindred to that which ie glowing without us, and in a 
thousand ways addresung itself to ua. 

This affection is funtly induced in us by the presenta- 
tion of some mere sense-beauty, and the reason is applied 
to partially illuminate the fancy, when flowers are made 
to have a meaning, and the trees to apeak, and birds 
and beasts communicate in language, and thua aentdment 
comes out in fable : but &r more adequately and com- 
pletely, when all sense and fancy are discarded, and 
an inspired imagination awakes to catch nature's true 
expresaiiQ, and with no phajitasm, no &ble, bnt in 
strictest reality, the rapt vision of the eeer detects tlie 
genuine living sentiment that verily is there. Thia it is 
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wHch fills all natoro with beauty, when tre read her 
ezpresuous of eenldmtint, either as joyous or sad, and 6iid 
them such as our human hearts can reciprocate, and with 
which our mortal feelings can blend in sympathy; but at 
once all nature rises to grandeur and sublimity, when we 
catch the sentiment of the supemataral, and read any 
where the uttered feelings of an approving or an offended 
God. 

So a creative genius may oii^nate some new ideal of 
beauty or of sublimity, expressing the ^ven sentiment 
more perfectly than nature anywhere presents it, and 
may labor to put his ideal into some form on the canvas, 
or on Gie marble, or in the epic verse, or in the notes of 
music ; and just so far as our insight can penetrate hia 
inspiration, and sieze the very sentiment which he baa 
embodied in hid artistic product, will our feelings ba 
kindled in sympathy, and our souls ^ow with his entha 
uasm. Reason only can speak to Reason. This onl;j 
can embody the sentiment, and this only read it as thus 
expressed ; and thus the rational soul, and not the ani- 
mal, can be touched with beauty, and roused by sub- 
limity, and be conscious that it stands face to face with 
another living spiiit, conunumng directly and intensely 
in one oommos sentiment. , 

SEOTioiir n. SciBNTirro Emotionb. — ^All tme sci- 
ence b a comprehension of its subject in its nltimate 
. principle and necessary law. Rightiy to philosophize is 
to take some necessary tm^, and bind up all the apper^ 
taining fiwits in systematic miity by it. K the aeoesBary 
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ftnd tmiTersal law for the facte cannot be jet attained, 
the facta cannot yet be aubjected to science ; and the 
whole subject waita for its philosopher, as the movements 
of the solar system long waited for Newton. No science 
can be made of mere facts ; they are but its elements, 
and must be held in combination by some principle which 
conditions the facts to be, and to be just as they are. 
If mere onmipotence make facts to be, but follows no a' 
priori law beforehand determining how the facts must 
be, tiie whole is a mere arbitrary jumble of existences, as 
destitute of all possibility of science to the maker as to 
any outside observer. All induction of ^ts is with the 
assumption that such a conditioning law exists, and in the 
direct interest of finding it ; if it be assumed as a deduc- 
tion from a long list of consenting experiments, the general 
law thus assuiAed ^res merely inductive science ; if the 
law itself be seen in the pure insight of reason as a' priori 
necessary for tJie facta, and thus conditioning the facta, 
and therefore tiiat so sure as the a' p?iari principle is, so 
sore the facts themselves must be, then is the science 
itself absolute in its absolute principle, and is an a' priori, 
or trangeendental science. Philosophy is thus a seeldng 
ft>r bvth, and can never rest satisfied until it is found 
in its oiw absolute being. The principle by which she 
binds up all her facts in order, and in the Ught of which 
she espunnds them all, must be seen by her in its own 
necessity and universality, and that the whole proeeas of 
the philosophizing ultimately strikes its root in the rea- 
son, or she cannot yet be satisfied with her work, nor fed 
justified as having yet accomplished her misuon. 
18 
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Now the feeling, which ffvee ita impulse to all such 
activity, is the love of truth ; and all attiunment of truth 
awakens its own peculiar emotions in the mind ; and 
thus, all scientific feeling must necessarily originate in & 
rational, and can never be educed from any ammal sus- 
ceptibility. The Absolute Reason has put his own neces- 
sary and universal laws in aJl nature : nothing exists as 
an arbitrary or anomalous fact, but all is as the a' prion 
principle in the creating of nature conditioned that it 
must be : and thus the power, which gave birth to nature, 
was determined in its action by absolute truth, fmd is 
therefore absolute wisdom; and all sympathy with the 
truth of nature, and all impulse to the study of nature, 
and all the emotion excited by the successive degrees 
of insight into nature — reading her deep secrets and 
detecting those mner laws which have bound her from 
the beginning, and which are themselves the accordant 
counterpart of those eternal archetypes that were in the 
creating mind beibre the world was — all these elevating 
and- ennobling feelings are among the prerogatives of oxa 
rational being over our viimal nature, and belong to man 
and are found in man, because the reason in his Own soul 
can stand over against the reason hid in nature, and look 
its truth directly in the face, and know it, an^love it, 
and commime with it, as both having the same conscious 
divine origin. The same organ tiiat reads the sentiment 
in nature, detects also the inner laws of nature ; in one 
IB seen beauty, and in the other truth ; and all the em» 
tioDB of each are in the one rational susceptibility, difiei 
ing cmly as the direction of the insight varies. 
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Secmos m. Ethical Emotions. — The reason has 
an insight into itself, and knows itself, not relatively only 
as distinct from animal being, but directly and particu- 
larly in its own prerogatives and capabilities. Tbe spirit 
itself knoweth tlie thin^ of the spirit ; ita own spiritu- 
ality, and in this its intrinsic dignity and excellency. In 
Urns knowing itself, it knons wbat is due to itself; what 
tt has an absolute right to claim from otiiers, and what is 
Uie inherent behest of its own being that it should do for 
iteelf. Reason is thus ever atUonorme; carrying its own 
law within itself, and, from what it knows itself to be, 
reading its own law upon itself, «id binding itaelf at all 
times to act wordiy of itaelf. That it should in any way 
deny itself, and act for some end that was other than its 
own worthiness, would be to degrade and debase its own 
heing, lud thus to make reason no longer reasonable. 
TIus gives an ultimate right quite other than the nseful 
and the pmdent. By generali^ng what is, wo learn 
what is nsefiil and thus what ia prudent for ourselves, 
and what is useful and thus what is kind or benevolent 
for others ; but we cannot thus determine tliat which is, 
and from the generalization of which we get tiie prudent 
and the benevolent, to be right, and cannot l^us say l^t 
either prudence or benevolence is a virtne. If nature is 
not as it should be, then its working is to be resisted, 
and as far as possible counteracted, both for ourselves 
and others, no matter what injury nature thus working 
wrongly may do to UB or others for it ; i. e. no matter, 
as nature wrongly is, how imprudent or unkind our resist- 
ance of it may be. But by tiie direct insight of reason 
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into itaelf, and seeing what ia dne to ite ovn excellency, 
we find at onpe tlie law written on the heart, and by 
wluch we can judge of all experience in nature whether 
it be such' as it should be, and thus whether prudence to 
ourselves or beneTolence to others, in following out the 
generalizations of nature, u^ virtues or not. The nlt^ 
mate rule is determined, not by ibe enqtury, what may 
tiie endless ongoings of nature do for me? but, what does 
the wortfaiaess of my own rationsl being demand of me ? 

Such rational iwdght awakens its peculiar feeling, 
and in which no animal perceptions nor judgments accord- 
ing to sense can posfflbly enable as to sympadiize. We 
may have all the feeUngs wMch prudence or kindness 
involves, throu^ die excitement of our animal suscepti- 
bility — for the rules of prudence and kindness may be 
determined by just such intellectual operations as the 
animal can perform — but we can never have the feelings 
which the altiinat« right occadons, except as in our 
rational being we have the insist to find the absolute 
rights of reason itself, and therein see what ite own excel- 
lency demands. All the former are solely economic 
emotions, and are of the animal nature ; the latter only 
are ethic emotions, and are of the rational snsceptibilitr^. 

These feelings come mainly under &e working ot 
natural conscience, and as they are of so much moment 
in all that regards our moral and accountable bong, it ia 
important tibat they receive a more extended examinatinL 
We thus distinguiah die source of all our ethical feelings 
BB orifpnating in one particular susceptibility which is 
known aa — 
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THB C0N8CIBNCB. 

Tlie ^slangaishmg prerogatiye of the reason to knon 
itself, frad thua in all casea of aelf-reference what is dne 
to itaelf, is not a mere dry intellectual apprehen^on, but 
is accompanied with a feeling of constraint or obligeioent 
that is known as duty. The knowledge of what is due, 
ftad tho feeling of constraint to secure that what is due 
shall be rendered, is duty ; and both are properly included 
in tiie term conscience. Not mere self-knowledge, but 
this knowledge accompanied witb its imperatire, is H 
ffuf 6:JoE, the oomdenUa, which we have now to consider. 
There is the intellectual act — which has by some been 
solely taken aa conscience — and the awakened feeling of 
obligation — which has by such been called the moral 
sense — both combined in the completed work of sel^ 
knowledge, and each would be inefficacious to fix die 
sentiment of duty without the other ; and yet, as the/eeJ- 
ing is the most pronunent in the consciousness under the 
pressure of duty, it is mainly of the susceptibility that 
conscience is predicated in common use. In t^ sense 
we so con«der it here, and define Conscience as ike aut- 
eeptibility which it reached by the intight that detej^ 
tainea a rule of right. 

The conscience, aa a susceptibility, will be farther 
explained under the following divisions : — 

1. Different applicationi of the rule will imdify the 
feelir.g of eonseienee — The rule may be viewed in refer- 
ence to what it to be done. When the cl^m of duty is 
felt arOecedently to the act, there is always a distinguish- 
able feeling f c nscience in regard to the rule. It may 
18* 
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be a claim newed as resUng upon (mother, and the feet 
ing awakened b one of conscience. Thus Paul speaks 
of the conviction one may have of what ^mother ou^t, 
or ought not, to do, and calls it " conscience." " Con- 
science, I say, not thine own, but of the other." — 1 Cor. 
X, 29. This might be fully expressed by one man saying 
to another — 'lam persuaded in my conscience that such 
is your duty.' It may be a claim viewed as resting upon 
myiielf. So again, Paul speaks of his prejudiced appre- 
henMon of duty as conscience, when he says, " I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth," — Acta, xsvi, 
9 ; for he subsequently says of it, " Men, Brethren, I 
have lived in all good conscience before God unto this 
day." — ^Acts, xxiii, 1. This might be directly expressed 
by the man in saying, * I feel bound in conscience thus 
to do.' 

Or, the rule may be riewed in reference to what hat 
been clone. When an imperative is felt to have been 
applicilble, but the action under it haa already oeinarred^ 
there is also a very distjngaishable feeling of consinence, 
accordingly as with or agMnst the imperative. It may 
be in reference to what cmotker has done. Thus Paul 
and his fellow-laborers did what others thought they 
ought ; and this conviction of others is termed " con- 
science," — "by manifestation of the truth, commending 
ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of God." 
— - 2 Cor. iv, 2. This may be pl^nly stated by one mtn 
to another in saving, ' I conscientiously commend, or I 
eonscient onsly c<Hidemn, your conduct.' It may be in 
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reference to what Imyee^'iia.ve done. ThuB the Scrip- 
tures apeak of " a good conscience," — 1 Peter, iii, 16, 
and of " an evil conscience."— Heb. x, 22. When I 
view mj condaet as conformed to the rule, I shall feel 
self-approbation ; and when aa contrar; to the rule, I 
shall feel self-condeninataon ; and I can directly say, ' I 
have an approving conscience ;' or, ' I have a gmlty 
conscience.' 

These varied feeling of conscience are all &om an 
apprebenaon of the rule of right in some aspect, and can 
be awakened only in such an apprehension. I may see 
that I have been impmdent or unkind, and feel regret 
or ashamed ; but only as I see that I have violated an 
imperative of duty, shall I feel guilt, or remorse. Such 
feelings may sometimes be termed moral feelings, but 
this is only because they have their connection with moral 
and responsible action, and not that the workings of con- 
science are themselves participants in moral character. 
The action of conscience is necessitated, and as truly in 
constitutional being as an appetite, and cannot be deter- 
mined voluntarily. Whether good or wicked beings, all 
must approve of the right and feel obligation, when it is 
apprehended ; and all must feel complacency or remorse, 
as they see they have kept or violated it. 

Wilful and persevering violence to conscience may 
make it callous to all feeling, and for such desperate 
pervcrseness the man must stand responsible. Such are 
spoken of as " past feeling," — Eph. iv, 19 ; and as " hav- 
ing their conscience seared with a hot iron." — 1 Tim. ir, 
2. But this effect upon the conscience, and all the feel- 
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iDgs any my induced in it, ue of u&tnre sod not tt 
Hie will ; and &re not thus moral, ui the sense of direct 
responsibili^. 

2. The operaidon of eotueience is eeer in aecordancfi 
with the apprehengion of the rule. — AH awakened BuBcep- 
tibili^ is as the apprehension of its appropriate object. 
As the painting is apprehended to be beautiful, or lh« 
philosophy to be true, Bnch must be the feeling awakened 
thereby, and no change of the feeling can be made bat 
by a change in the apprehenBioii of the object ; and thus 
also wil^ the conseiooce. It can be aroused to feeling 
by nothing bat an apprehen^n of a rule of right, and 
the feelings will follow the apprehen^n whether it be 
correct or erroneona. Ko conscience can feel obligation 
to what is apprehended to be wrong, nor other then obli- 
gation to what is apprehended to be ri^t : and in the 
same way at^r the act ; no conscience can feel remorse 
for apprehended well-d(nng, nor other than remorse fin- 
apprehended evil-doing. The conscience, as a suscepti- 
billty, can never act deceitfully. As the light reaohefl 
it, such must be its consequent feeling, and tiioe be ever 
true to the intellectual apprehension. 

A good man is not to be disturbed by tlie suspicicra, 
that perhaps the feelings of his conscience may have been 
delusire ; nor the pangs of a bad man relieved by any 
persuafflon, that perhaps his remorse is &om a false 
conscience. Wben conscience approves, the act in that 
point is virtuous ; and when it condemns, the act in the 
point of condemnation is vicious. No matter if the rule 
was really a nullity, and conferred no obligation &om 
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'taelf ; nor, even if its claims were reallj the very opporate 
to what was apprehended ; the action having been aa tii» 
role was apprehended to be, the conscience most accuae 
or excuse accordin^j, and the man in that act must 
have been vicious or virtuous accordingly. The point 
of responsibility is not in reference to the feeling of the 
onscience ; that must be true to the apprehended appli- 
cation of the rule. Hence Paul decided, that thouf^ 
meat offered to an idol, and afterward sold in the market, 
had no defilement, because " an idol was nothing," yet 
if uiy one who thought differently ate of it, to him it was 
tan. " He Qiat donbteth is damned if he eat, for what- 
soever is not of fwth" (belief that it is right) " is an." 
— Bom. xiv, 23. The feeling of the conscience never 
deceives. 

3. The rule may h« apprehended partially or err<me- 
oualy. — The simple rule of right is in the same ground 
ever the same thing, and thus, knowing nothing of muta- 
bility in itself, can never pve forth conflicting cl^ms. . 
But finito reason is not always veracious. The medium 
through which the rule is brought within the apprehen- 
Mon may pve a perverted insist, and thos contradictory 
obligations may be felt, in reference to the same matter, 
by two different persons or by the same |)erson at differ- 
ent times. Cfmscience may bind in one case, and loose 
in another. This perverting medium is made an oeca^on 
for conflicting c(HivietionB of duty. The conscience, aa 
lusceptibility, is true in its feeling to the apprehension, 
>nt Qt& appr^ension is perverted. So in the case of 
Paul, above ; he " verily thought Qiat he ought to do 
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many thbgs contrary to the name of Jesos of Naztiretli ," 
while Stephen would lay down his life, and Paul himself 
afterwards, in the conviction that no action nught be 
contrary to the will of the Lord Jesus Christ. The rule 
waa not double, in this case, and duty in conflict with 
itself. The reason's eye, in Paul, was made to look 
through the perverting medium of pharisaicaleducation 
and prejudice. His apprehension of the rule was erro- 
neous, and the feelings of the conscience went out accord- 
ingly. And perversions as effectual may originate in 
varions sources. 

Partial and obscure tight may prevent a clear appre- 
henfdon, and thus one man have far more adequate views 
of duty than another — as, a heathen cannot know all the 
duties of a Christian. A bias of aelf-interest may induce an 
obstinate perversion — as, the maker or vender of ardent 
spirits may determine to look at his business through the 
general custom ; or, the license of the civil law ; or, tiie 
assumption that another would do worse than himself in 
his place. A long habit may preclude all examination 
- — as, for a long time, good men pureed Ifae slave-trade. 
Violent passion may mffle the mind, and so disturb it as 
to distort the truth ; and even a fit of anger may be 
induced, for the very purpose of excluding truth from 
the conscience. The point for all responsibility, and all 
correction of conscience, is in the insight of the reason ; 
not at all in tlie feeling, which must he as the apprehnn- 
non. If a false view was unavoidable to the man, ha 
ia not responsible for it ; if it could have been avoided, 
in that, and to just the extent of the Defect, is his guilt. 
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Honesty and care in attaining the rule are mcumbeat 
upon all, and the ain in a perverted apprehension may be 
rery great. 

4. The eon»a£nce must be the controlling tutee^ti- 
iUihf. — The animal susceptibility may prompt to aetimi 
through appetite and derare, and the rational susoepti- 
liility may also ^ve the impulse to action through die 
love of beauty, or tiie love of philosophic truth, and these 
may sometimes be in harmony with the impulse of dnl^ ; 
but whenever they may come in eolliMon with the feel- 
ing of obligation, that must control and restrain them all. 
Truth and beauty are higher than sensual gratifioati<m, 
but duty b hi^er than philosophy and art, and thus 
virtue is above all. In all collision of motive, the appeal 
to conscience must be Bupreme. This is abundantly 
manifest. To violate conscience, for anything, subjects 
die man to conscious bareness ; and the loss of eelf-re- 
apect is the necessary loss of his muiliness, and tiie high- 
est evil that can be incurred, l^o added pleasure to any 
susceptibility could be sweet, when conscience reproached 
and accused: Not only is conscieQce found to be the 
susceptibility that has tlus highest prerogative ; it mani- 
festly ouffht to be so. If we could conceive of a being 
so made, that appetite might domineer over conscience, 
(aid conscience quietly yield as if appetite had the right 
to be supreme ; it would at wice reflect a reproach upon 
the maker of such a being, and the insight of reason would 
infallibly amumnce that he had been made wrongly. A 
perversion of conscience is therefore man's utter nun ; 
■od, of all incorrigible delinquents of the claims of dutr^^ 
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we may bb,j emphatically, good vere it for such Qiat the; 
had never been bom. 

Where the conscience full; controls, tiie agent is virtii- 
ons ; and the weaker capatnty is aa truly lighteoue, in 
ench a case, as the stronger. Bat while moral character 
trill thus be aa the control of conscience, the moral wortb 
»f the agent must also include the capacity. Adam, in 
innocence, was as truly virtuous aa Gabriel ; but the 
angel, having tbe higher capacity and thus the greater 
strength of faculty in righteousness, b of more moral 
wordi tban the man. The true (Ugnity must be the com- 
pound of character and capacity. „ And as much as con 
science must condemn for all known violation of duty, as 
truly as it must approve for all fidelity to right, so it 
must follow dtat every moral being carries the elements 
of his own retribution within him. The material for bis 
own hell or heaven is laid up in every man's cansdence. 

Sbctiom IV. Theistic Emotions. — The animal eye 
can perceive the phenomena of nature, but as there is no 
insight of reason, it cannot apprehend a God in nature. 
Inasmuch as to animal being there can be no theistio 
perceptions, so to it there can be no theistic emotions 
But in the tilings tbat are . made, the ration^ mind of 
man sees the eternal power and Godhead of the Maker. 
Nature is comprehended in a personal Deity, who orifp- 
nates it from himself, imd consummates it according to bis 
eternal plan. Such recognilidn of a God, at once oco*' 
sions its own peculiar emotions. Feelings are awakened 
that could arise fiwa no other object in the inu^^t 
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Man from his conscious weakness and helplessnesa, ia 
obliged to feel his need of such a fiill source of supply, 
and bis utter depeadence upon it. In Clod alone ha 
lives and moves and has his being, and is utterly empty 
without tbia unbounded fullness. 

Without including here other feelings than such as are 
necessary awakened by the apprehension of a present 
God, it is manifest that such a rational insight must lay 
its foundation in the miud for its peculiar rational suscep- 
tibility. Not only can no perceptions of the sense enkin- 
dle these emotions, but they differ also wholly from such 
as are awakened by the apprehension of beauty, or truth, 
or ethical right. They make the man, in his very coit- 
stitution, jLreliffious being. He must feel awe and rever- 
ence, and entire depea<lence, in the presence of Jehovah. 
The very source of all beauty and truth and right ia 
here, and thus the Absolute Good ia known, and in tlus 
is an occasion for faith and love and worship, when the 
willing spirit shall joyfully yield iteelf in full devodon. 
Such homage of the spirit will open a new susceptibility, 
hereafter to be considered as the spiritual ; but the capa- 
' city for this is our rational being as it gives the insight 
to a God, and such apprehension of the Deity necessitates, 
m vricked as in holy men, the peculiarly constitutionid 
emotions we here term theistic. Without the in^ght of 
reason, as revealing God in nature, this susceptibility 
could not be, and with such an inaght and revealing, 
this distinctive susceptibility must be. Man can no more 
^veat himself of his reli^ous nature and responsibility, 
then he can of bis ethical being and obligation. 
19 
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Not, id all- the above sourcea of feeling, .^thedc, 
Scientific, Ethic, and Theialac, we have a wide sphere 
of susceptibility altogether removed from, and elevated 
above, the atumal. And it is necessary to observe, in 
conclusion, only this, that tbe impulse to action in all the 
rational susceptibility is wholly and consciously different 
from that of the animal susceptibility. The auimai 
nature craves, and makes the man uneasy and unhappy 
in. his want, and forces his activity for a supply. Hi 
must work to relieve his want ; he must get happineat 
only through toil. But the rational nature knows no 
uneasy cravings, and demands no toilsome work. It 
seeks not to devour its object, but umply to contemplate 
t : not to use it to the end of fillin g " an aching void," 
but to keep it as having perpetually a serene complft- 
cency in it. The action that goes out towards it, is ever 
cheerful and glad, and is thus known as '^« play4mpuXte. 
Tho soul goes out after beauty and truth aa a dehght, 
and seeks virtue and the worslup oi (rod as a blessed 
activity. The Beautiful ami the True, the Ri^t and the 
Good, are taken themselves as ends, and contemplated 
in their own dignity, and giving full complacency in their 
own excellency, and are not to be degraded as means of 
gratifying any appetite, nor held as mere utilitJes for 
satisfying wants. Our activity is spontaneous and joyona 
as it terminates in either of them, and is never to become 
the forced and irksome toil of trying to make them sub- 
■ervient to us. The artist does not wish another to bring 
out his own ideal forms of beauty for him, nor the philo- 
sopher wish another to make up his science to his hand. 
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We do not choose that aome others should practice virtue 
OCT offer worship for as, and then give us the profits ia 
some rewarding gratification ; if we cannot have the 
serene complacency in our own practical virtae and piety, 
there is no reward for us. One may hire another to do 
lus work, but no one will ihaok another ta do his phijing. 
The animal susceptibility may get its gratification by any 
barter, and buy in happiness at any market; but tlie 
rational susceptibility has its end only in the contempla- 
tion of that which is made to eonfonn to its own perfect 
ideals. There may be the love of the beautiful, of the 
true, of the tight, or of the good ; but hi all these cases, 
the love must be solely for the object's sake, and not 
that the object can be sold out m exchange fbr what •nay 
gratify some clamorous appetite. 
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Tms sphere of the susceptibility is qtiite as ixaporbmt 
uid as BtroD^y marked as either of tlie others, Euid in 
order to a true psychology, it is also as necessary that it 
be carefully discriminated from both the animal and the 
rational, as that tiiey should be accurately distinguished 
from each other. 

Both the anipial and the rational susceptibility are 
eonttitutionally in human nature. In so far forth as 
man is animal, he has conatitationally the capacity to all 
animal feeling ; and in so much as be is endowed widi 
reason, be has in this higher constitution the capacity to 
all the feelings of the rational being. These compose &a 
entire sphere of constitutional susceptibility, inasmuch as 
the animal and the rational exhaust all the distinctire 
kinds of sentient life in which the human nature vaa 
created. Within this constitutional sphere of feelmg, 
appetites and desires, impulses and obligations, may con- 
tinually be going forth, and in them the race of ma nkind, 
aa constitutionally endowed, will all participate. In 
tiiese activities of sentient being, man can only differ in 
degree and not in kind, inasmuch as all participate in 
the same original constitution. The feelings are neces- 
ntated in natare when the occasions for them are given, 
wad as the tiger must have his appetite for flesh, and th« 
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oz hia appetite for grass, so the mao mnst have his whoU 
^ere of oooatitutional Busoepdbtli^ necessitated in its 
own nature. The feeiinga can change, on the given occar 
sion, only throagh a change of the physical constitution. 
But in the apiritoal Buscepiibilit;, we come to a sphere 
of feeling in all these respects widelj different. The 
ration^ nature of man is so superinduced upon the 
animal nature, that while each preserves ita own Amo- 
tions and Acuities, they yet together make bat one being, 
and the man both as animal and rational is a unit in his 
own identity. To have solely the animal nature is still 
to be & thing, but to have the endowment of rationality 
is to be elevated from thing to persmi. With this comes 
selflaw, conscience, responsibility, and proper immor- 
tality. In this personality is perpetual spiritual activity, 
and as this goes out in its directaon towards its objects, 
and stands permanendy disposed in the direction to dis- 
tinct ends, it gives to itself a proper spiritual ^»pontion. 
The dispoffltiou is as abiding as the given direction, and 
respoudble when found to be for or against a known 
rule. . This going forth of the personal spiiitual activity, 
which is properly its disposition, determines character; 
and so far as the disposiiig of the activity comes under . 
the approbation or condemnation of conscience, the dispo- 
sition has a moral character. And here, we are to fix 
our attention upon this Kpvnttud dispogition, and we shall 
find it to be an independent source of feeling, and thua 
occasion for a distinct sphere of susceptibility, which 
has not yet been at all recognized. Altogether aside 
firom the activities of the animal and the rational s 
19' 
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tibilitjea, peculiar feelings will origmate in the spiritual 
disposition ; and while all of constitutional being remains 
the same, a change of this spiritual disposition will at oncd 
induce a change of feelings, which can only follow their 
appropriate modification of disposition. In this we shall 
find a clear consciousness that the spiritual susceptibihty 
has its source in the personal disposition, and that it ia 
utteriy exclusive of aXi that belongs to constitutional 
nature, whether of the ammal or of the rational. It will 
be necessary to determine respectively, the process m 
which this spiritual susceptibility b induced; the leading 
distinctions which it may embrace ; and also the point at 
which responsibility attaches itself to tliis susceptibility. 

Section I. The process in wraca this BPiairuAi, 
SUSCEPTIBILITY IS INDUCED. — In the former eases of sus- 
ceptibility we have found them already potentially in the 
constitutional being. Ail that was necessary to awaken 
the actual feeling was the presentation of the proper 
occasion to constitutional nature. No process was requ^ 
mte in order to the attainment of the susceptibility, but 
the hand that made ua had already put it within ua. 
Not so in this case. Mere constitutional being will not 
ori^nate it, but the constitutional faculties must hara 
their direction ; the personal activity must have disposed 
itself toward some end ; a disposition, detenuinative of 
the state in which the spiritual personality is, must have 
been effected ; and though we determine nothing here 
of the time or the conditions of this process, yet the fact, 
that such a'personal spiritual disposing must occur, ma; 
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bo made clear in the conaciOusnesa, since, without th* 
diai)Ositdon, we are cooacious that the connected feeling 
cannot be. Animal and rational nature maj have their 
complete conatitulion, but only as the person has a spirit- 
ual disposition, can he be susceptible to the peculiar feel- 
ings here in yiew. We have, thus, to notice the process 
by which a particular disposition determines a suscepti- 
bility to its own peculiar feelings. 

We may fint take an illustration, firom a case when 
& disposition is deliberately formed. A young man may 
have Just concluded his college course, by which he has 
become inteUeetually fitted to enter upon any course of 
direct professional study. Ihe question presses for a 
decision, ' What distinct profession shall I pursue V He 
may, perhaps, readily dismiss aU otiiers, but is quite inde- 
terminate in reference to the profesdon of Law or of Divi- 
nity. He will study for the Bar or the Pulpit, but which 
he should take he cannot at once decide. He delibet^ 
ates ; estimates his own qualifications and circumstances; 
calculates carefully all the consequences that may be 
apprehended ; and ultimately disposes the whole mind in 
a direction to one pursuit. We now suppose it to have 
been, judiciously and conscientiously, the Gospel Mini^ 
try ; and with the mind so made up, there is no need of 
a perpetual energizing to keep it in that direction : it has 
already gone into a fixed state, and become a specific 
bent or permanent dbpoaition. And here, the point to 
be noticed is, that this dispofdtion to the Ministry has 
induced a susceptibility to feelings and emotions, which 
oonld not have been in his experience, had his mind been 
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disposed on the profession of Law. Erery day will come 
u]} feelings and sympathies, that oiig^ate wholly in a 
susceptibility determined in this disposition of bis mind. 
His constitutional susoeptibilities have not at all changed, 
for constitutional nature has not at all been modified ; 
hut the-mind has become disposed in a new direction, 
and bent to a new and permanent end ; and at once, in 
this penuanent disposition, there is a new susceptibility 
to feeling, and which susceptibility could in no other way 
have been induced. The same may bo said of any other 
determined pursuit. The Physician, the Farmer, the 
S^lor, the Soldier, etc. : all have their classes of sympa- 
thies and emotions peculiar to each other, and which can 
DoC be exchanged the one for the other, hut in the corre- 
sponding change of disposition. The constitution remaJiH 
ing wholly unchanged, these feelings become possible, in 
the securing of the appropriate disposition for them. 

Still more prominent is the peculiarity of some feelings^ 
where the disposition has Twt been bo deliherately formed. 
Wealth, or fame, or pleasure, may be proposed as ends 
to be attuned ; but the strong bent of the mind, in its 
particular direction to either, may have been effected 
gradually, insidiously, and almost imperceptibly to the 
man himself. The disposition may have had ita begin- 
ning and growth so iinnoticed, that it may emphatically 
be said of the man, " ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of." But the disposition, whether avaricious, 
ambitious, or voluptuous, has in it its own specific suscep 
tibility. The avaricious man has feelings which neither 
the ambitious nor voluptuous man, as such, can have. A 
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miser'a feelings are not possible bat in & nuser's dispoo- 
tioD. Physical organization and consldtutional tempen^ 
ment ma; be of an; modification; but the avariciooa 
Bentunent cannot bn, vitboat the spiritual •dispoeition 
bent on hoarding money. Change tiiat disposition and 
you change all these peculiar feelings, without at tSn 
chan^g the constitutional nature, or the constitutional 
■uscepHbililaes. 

So, in a more enunent degree, and without here attend- 
ing at all to tlie subjective manner in which the dispom- 
lion is secured, let the whole bent of the mind be directed 
to iA^ rule of right as its end, exclusive of any gratifies 
tion that can come in conSict with it, and this is th« 
disposition of the righteous man ; and in this dispofdtioQ 
solely b the susceptibility of the good man. Xo mattei 
what his constitutional nature and its susceptibilities, htt 
cannot feel as the good man does, nor sympathize at all 
in any sentiment he has, except as he has first attained 
the good man's spiritual disposition. The susceptibility 
to virtuous feeling is no where else but in the nrtuons 
disposition. 

Constitutional nature aa it is, the susceptibility to con- 
stitutional feeling, whether animal or rational, is already 
in it ; and the occasion needs only to be presented, and 
the feeling necessarily folTows. But no modification (A 
constitutioDal nature can ^ve the spiritual susceptibility. 
That must be induced in quite another process. The 
spirit itself must impose it^ activity to some determinate 
end, imd thus have its perpetual bent in one direction 
and on one object, and m that dispo^lion will ever be a 
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soBceptibilitr^ peculiar to itself; capacitating the man to 
feel after ita peculiar manner, and needing nothing bat 
the appropriate occasion, and with thia the speciGc feeling 
spontaneously awakes in exercise. With such a constir 
tution, under gjven .wcasions the constitutional feeling 
ftnust be ; and with such a disposition, under ^ven occa- 
eions the spiritual feeling also must be. The process i» 
the ^iritual feeling is not at all any appeal to constitu 
tional susceptibility, but the securing of the spiritual di» 
position, and an appeal to the susceptibility that is in it. 

Section II. Some op the pbohinbnt distinctions 
IH SPIKITOAL 8ENIIUENT. — When, as above ^ven, there 
is the malung up of the mind in reference to a particular 
occupation or pursuit in life, such a disposing of the 
spiritual activity will in itself g^ve the susceptibility to 
tiie particular feelings and sympathies which belong to 
that employment, and which constitutes the tie of a elasg, 
by virtue of whose connecting bonds all the members are 
held together in kindred sentiment. This is a most 
widely operative principle in human society, and is at 
tiie basis of the multipHed castos, associations and parties, 
into which mankind arrange themselves, and constiEutes 
that esprit du corps which is so pervasive and efieclive 
in all party movements. So soon as the disposing of the 
spirit in the direction to the party-end occurs, the suscep- 
tibility to its peculiar sentiment is possessed, and the tie 
of the class attaches. There may mingle the infiuences 
ind interests of many constitutional gratifications, but 
'juite independently of all natural appetite or constitutional 
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deore, the spiritual sentiment b the common bond of 
attachment among the members. Varied as this may b« 
in tbe multiplied associataoos of life, it fonns a distinct 
clasa of apiritnal feeling, and whether for good. or bad 
ends, and for the attaching of good or bad men together, 
it IB everywhere the same principle of a kindred senti-* 
ment among those of a kindred pursuit, and b variously 
named as sectarian feeling; party sjurit; denominational 
sentiment; class sympathy, etc. This tie of a class, 
tiiough so pervading and effective through all communi- 
ties, b still among the least prominent, and less gene* 
rally noticed sentiments of the spiritual susceptibility. 

Among individuab there may be kindred interests, 
pursuits, and constitutional temperaments ; and these may 
render two, or any number of them, mutually congenial 
to each other, and the intercourse of such ^na,j be inti- 
mate and highly agreeable. But, as yet there b no 
spiritual senUment, and thus no living bond of affection 
between them. The changes of bu^ess and puisuit, of . 
interests and habits, may throw, out some and introduce 
others, or even wholly remove the man to other congenial 
social circles, and he feels little loss and finds for it ready 
compensation. But when there has been a decided com- 
mitment of soul, and a reciprocal flowing out of the spirit 
each to each, there is in this a union of depositions ; and 
at oncc a cordiality of feehng springs up, much deeper 
and swteter than all the congenialities of common interest 
or similiar temperament. The sentiment ot friendsMp 
b experien led, and like David and Jonathan, the soul of 
one b knit to the wi of the other. When thb mutual 
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comnutmerit of bouI is between two persons of diSerunt 
sexes, and to the end of exclusive connection and cohab- 
itation for life, the sentiment is that of connuMal lave; 
and becomes the tenderest and deepest of all human 
attachments. It is &e blending of personalities, and the 
/source of all the connedaons of consanguinity. Neither 
the feelings of Friendship, nor of Connubial Love can be, 
without the actual commitment of the spirit to the object, 
and thus the attiumnent of a permanent disposition, in 
which alone is the susceptibility to the cordial sentiment. 

So, when a man commits his spirit to the highest 
advancement of the liberties and civilization of his coun- 
try, be has the disposition of a patriot ; and in this, the 
susceptibility to every patriotic seMimmt. No matter 
hj^w strong the feelings of self-interest, nor even how 
controlling the sentiment of party ; there b nothing of 
patriotism, imtil there b the disposing of the spiritual 
activity to the end of his country's highest freedom, and 
m this patriotic disposition is the susceptibility to every 
patriotic feeling. 

The above are all instances of spiritual sentiment, 
which cajuiot be said to be themselves radically distinc- 
tive of personal moral character. The disposition, out 
if which the susceptibility to the spiritual feeling springs, 
IS not sufficiently deep and controlling to settle the ques> 
tion of moral character. Strong friendship, deep connu- 
bial love, and strenuous patriotism may be, where there 
18 no rtidical univeraal commitment to etem^ righteous- 
ness. They are affections ; sentiments ; and which may 
be termed amiuble; but they are not properiy virtues, 
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except as contained in a more radical spiritual disposition. 
Passing all these, and other similar spiritual sentiments, 
lis though originating in a disposition, ;et not eo deep as 
to be called virtuous ; we turn to such aa come com- 
pletely within the sphere of moral goodness, and stamp 
the chMacter as truly righteous. These will be of 
distinctive elevation, according to Hie elevation of the 
disporition. 

The purely etkieal gmtimmts. — When the man has a 
spirit devoted to the ultimate rule of right, and which 
excludes every end that collides with ita own highest 
excellency and worthiness ; such disposmg of the spiritual 
activity, in a permanent state, is a spiritual disposition^ 
and in the comprehensiveness .of its end, subordinating 
all that can conflict with it resolutely to it, it is a virtu- 
ous disposition ; a flowing out towards right for its excel- 
lency's sake. In the very fiict of attaining such a diapo- 
ution there is the securing of a susceptibility to feel all 
the sentiments which a good man ever experiences. 
Except in the virtuous disposition, the susceptibility to 
virtuous sentiment cannot be ; and thus, until the man's 
spirit is disposed towards the right, excluwvely, compre- 
hensively, and permanendy, he cannot by any 'possibility 
share in the good man's feehngs. He can have no 
susceptibility to truly virtuous sentiments. In the dispo- 
position is the spiritual susceptibility t^i all the compla- 
cency, Joy, and blessedness, of the truly moral man. Aa 
yet, the disposition knows no higher end than the ulti- 
mate ethical right, and the esclu^on of all gratiGcations 
that may conflict with the spiritual ezceUency ; and. 
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thus, the sentiments can rise no higber Qwa &e pnrel; 
ethical. 

The reliffious gentim^nts. — When a man recognizes 
the being of a pereonal Deitj ; absolute in his own pcr- 
fectdona ; maker of himself imd all things, and perpetual 
benefactor ; and also recognizes his own dependence and 
accountability ; there comes an occasion for the disposing 
of the spiritual activitr to quite anotber and more exalted 
end, than when simp.y contemplating the excellency of 
his own spiritual being. The devotion of all I am, taA 
all I have, to tbis Absolute Lord, is my duty and his due. 
And now, such a disposition, actually attained, at once 
induces a susceptibility to higher sentiments than the 
purely ethical. The feelings of religious confidence, 
divine gratitude and love, adoring pr^se and worship 
immediately break forth, and X have all the glad experi- 
ence of the truly religious man. These feelings could 
not be, until first the disposition were attiuned, but tiiis 
disposition is found in no constitutional temperament, 
and only m the supreme bent and inclination of the soul 
towards God. 

The truly. chritUan Bentimenti. — When the man as a 
conscious sinner, helpless and hopeless is hb condemna- 
tion, recognizes tbe crucified and ascended Redeemer ; 
and knows that all his own morality and all his reli^on 
is induced by his gracious interposition, and that through 
repentance and {{u&, pardon and justification with God 
may '>e applied for his sake, and this consistently with 
every clium of God and his whole government ; there b, 
tlien, an occasion for a disposition of spirit more tban 
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merely reli^oua. And when a diaposition, directly going 
out and fixing upon this crucified Savior, as tlie only sourco 
jf help and hope, is tnily posscBsed ; it has in it a suscep- 
tibility to feelings, which no merely religious devotion to 
God in the man's own name can ever attajn. The love 
that has much forgiven ; the gratitude for grace imparled ; 
the confiding constancy, which owes ^ and commits all 
to this only Savior; all these christian sentiments now 
come out, and the spirit glows with emotions to which 
angels must themselves be strangers. Till this disposing 
of the soul on Christ, this susceptibiUty to christian feel- 
ing and sentiment was impossible. The source of the 
feeling is no where else but in the christian disposition. 

One condition is common to all forms of the suscepti- 
bility, animal, rational and spiritual, namely, that there 
must be the apprehension of the object to which the feel- 
ing is directed ; and as that object is congenial or other- 
wise, so the feeling will be for or against it. The diflfer- 
ence between both the animal and the rational aa conati- 
. tutional, and the spiritual as responsible, is not in their 
conditions of the apprehension of their respective objects, 
which all must have, but in the difierent sources of their 
origin. The constitutional is in nature, and' can be 
changed only in chan^g nature ; but the spiritual, as 
responsible, is in the spiritual dispoaiiion, and may be 
changed in a change of disposition. So, in the christian 
feelings, which all have Jeeus Christ as Uieir object ; as 
the disposition towards him is, such will be the suscepti- 
bility ; and when Jesus Christ as object b presented and 
intellectually apprehended, the feelings must come forth 
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ftceordingly. Where the diaposidon is towards Christ, 
die feeling nill be christian, and where it is ag^nst 
Christ, the feeling will be unchriBtiaQ. The dispodtion 
must be towards Christ, or christdiui emotions caimot b« 
experienced. 

ChriiUan Love ia widelj distinct from any constito' 
tional feeling. We may speak of a love of fruit, or a 
love of beauty — one of the animal, and the other of the 
rational susceptibility — but these are both determined in 
our constitutional structure. A love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is possible, only as the spiritual disposition has 
, gone out towards him. So long as the spirit is disposed 
on some other object, the feeling of christaan love cannot 
be ; there is no susceptibility to it. The reli^ous claims, 
induced in the apprehension of the truth regarding Christ, 
are unwelcome, and their pressure becomes irksome, and 
hence the feelings of aversion and hatred are the neces- 
sary result of pressing christian truth upon an unchristian 
disposition. Evangelical Hepentanee has the same law 
in the mind for its esereise. As a feeling, it is godly 
sorrow for Kn. That spirit, which is fully disposed 
towards Jesus Christ, cannot look upon sins, at any time 
committed, without feelings of penitential grief; while 
ano&er spirit is fully set against Christ, and the dishonor 
which sin occasions to Christ is no occasion of sorrow to 
such a soul, nor can any view of sin against Christ bring 
out from such a disposition, any other feeling than har- 
dened impenitence. The disposition must change, or 
there ia no susceptibility to godly sorrow. Hvangelicdl 
Faith, in so far for& as it is a joyful confidence in Cbtist 
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as » Savior, is a feeling, and springs from a spiritual 
susceptibility in a christian diapo^don, like christian lov« 
and repentance. Of all proposed methods of salvatioa, 
the spirit has gone out to Christ in his appointed way, 
and with such a disposition a new feeling of confiding 
security and sweet reliance is at once called into exercise. 
But let the dispoeution go out after any other Savior, and 
this feeling of confiding christian repose cannot be in 
exercise. 

So of all chrislaan sentiment ; there must first be the 
christian dispositioa, or there can be no susceptibihty to 
the feeling. The modifications of no constitutional sus- 
ceptibility can secure them. They are spiritual, and 
distinct from all other spiritual emotions, in that they 
ori^nate in a susceptibility which most stand only in a 
christian disposition. 

Sectioh hi. The voint at which rbsponsibujtt 

ATTACHES TO THE SPIOITDAL SENTIHENTS. It is quite 

necessary to note, that neither the spiritual susceptibility 
itself, nor any of its exercises, are the products of the 
■will. They are never volitions, and cannot be directly 
willed into being. They are aa necessary, in their condi- 
tions, as those that belong to constitutional nature. The 
^position being ^ycq, the susceptibility is determined 
in it; and then, to this susceptibility, the occasions being 
supplied, the specific feelings are necesdtated. How 
then may I be commanded to sorrow for sin ? to rejwce 
in the loii? or to feel the complacency of the virtuous 
man? 
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Wtn> these Bentaments the product of conetitutioiUb 
nature, we could have no responaibility for them. All 
men participafe) in the consUtutional feelings, in.virtaa 
of their common humanity. Difference of degree will 
make no difierence in Mnd, and what the susceptibility 
is hai been determined in the eonstitutioQ given by the 
Creator, This can be changed only by a physical power 
which ehanges the constitution. That the lion should 
eat straw like the ox, would demand that the physical 
structure should be wholly changed. That known trans- 
gression should escape remorse, would demand that the 
man lose his rational nature. The constitutional feelings 
we without the sphere of responsibility. 

But in one radical point, the spiritual susceptibility 
completely differs. Constitutional miture continuing 
unchanged, the spiritual susceptibility obliges in the 
change of disposition. The susceptibility must be as the 
spiritual disposition isy and hence, so far as man is respoit- 
sible for his disposition, he b consequenti^y responsible 
for the susceptibility and its feelings which are deter> 
mined in it. In this disposing of the spiritual aclivily, 
there may be various ends to which it is directed, that 
shall be altogether too Hmited to determine therefrom 
any moral character. A good man and a bad man may 
both be disposed to the same employment for life, and 
hare all the kindred feelings which come in under the 
tie of a class, and such dispodtion deterinines nothing in 
respect to their radical character. The disposition is not 
yet brought under the determination of a rule of right. 
But let it be known, that this dispoeation towards the call- 
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ing for life ia involved in a broader diapoeitioa towards the 
right ; the authority of Giod ; or the will of Jeaus Christ 
aa a Savior ; and auch broader dispositioii will have its 
radical character, giving alao it^ own character to the 
Bubordinate disposition of the mind towards ita objecta 
of purauit. Thua always shall we be able to determine 
any lower diaposing of the spiritual activity upon its end, 
by the character of the broader ; and that dispoailion, 
which is inclusive of the universal right as end, must g^ve 
its radical character to the man and all hia minor dispo- 
utions of spirit. A diapoaitjon towards God, in Christ 
Jesus, to the exclusion of all that can stand in opposition, 
must bo radically a holy disposition ; and a dispoution 
towards anything else aa end, (« the exclusion of God in 
Christ, must be a sinful disposition radically. 

Aa then radical moral character is as the generic dis- 
position of the man, so the radical spiritual susceptibility, 
which is in this diapoaition, will have its character accord- 
ingly ; and all its sentiments, as in actual exercise, will 
participate in the same. So for thus, as the man is 
responsible for his radical character, ia he responsible for 
his spiritual susceptibihty and all ite sentiments and emo 
tiooa. This spiritual susceptibility is his heart, in a 
moral and scriptural meaning ; and all its exercises of 
feeling are the different specific mort:U affeeHom, aa 
cUstiuct from all feelings of constitutional susceptibility. 
The consideration -of the question of freedom, in the radi- 
cal dispositior^ can only be ^ven in the investigatioa of 
the Will. 
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THE WILL. 



This divifflonof the mental capacity haa been veiydiffep- 
ently viewed by psychologica] writers, and its Tariona 
facts contradictorily apprehended and expounded, and is 
consequence it has been a field of most strenuons contro- 
Tcrsy. Vital points m morality and theology are deter 
mined, by what is deemed to be fact in regard to some 
of the peculiar characteristics of the human will, and 
more especially in reference to the question of its free- 
dom ; and uiasmuch as all dogmas concerning divine 
sovereignty and biunan responsibility must be modified 
by the views taken of voluntary agency, it ia not surpris- 
ing that different assumed positions should be both 
attacked and defended with great zeal and determined 
pco^everanee. 

Questdons of fact, in reference to the will, eait only be 
BOtUed on the field of psycholo^cal Investigation, since 
hoUi morality and theology assume their facts of humaa 
responsibility, and do not at all attempt to expound them. 
Couseiouraeps is the only criterion, and in any points of 
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disputed fact the decimona of universal consciousness, or 
common sense, most be the conclusive umpire. It is as 
competent to make the valid appeal to consciousness, for 
die facts of &e will, as for those of the intellect and the 
Buseeptibilit; ; smce, although the ultimate principles in 
each are beyond consciousness, yet the facts of the in^ght 
of reason and the convictions it ^ves are within the con- 
sciousness for the will, as truly as for the intellect or the 
susceptibility. Otlier con^derations which are also &cla 
of consciousness, may be adduced as conSimatire and 
explicative of the facts of the will, but* direct conscious- 
ness is the ultimate appeal in all eases of impracticable 
reconciliation of oppo^te opinions. Caution, candor and 
comprehensiveness are all that is necessary in making 
the final appeal; and after such a process of trial, each 
one of us may as authoritatively announce his conclusion, 
as any renowned champion on either side of the question. 
The mind, as capacity for willing, puts forth exercises 
difierent in kmd, from those which proceed &om it in its 
capacities of knowing or of feeling. All varied cogni- 
tions and emotions may be distinguished from volitions, 
and it is concenung the capacity for the latter that we 
now directly enqmre. The exercises of the capacity for 
willmg may be distinguished by various names, and 
though generally comprehended in the term volitions, yet 
may the willing be variously, dispo»tion, purpose, choice, 
preference, etc., accordmg to its peculiar characteristios. 
Other points of conscious t^tinction from all exercises 
of knowing and feeling .will readily present themselves 
in the exercises of willing, but the grand matter tot 
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enquiry is about their difierence from ihe others m tba 
point of their neceasity. Ir all the exercises of the intel 
lect and the susceptibility, one fact has been in> ariable 
through all the examination, that, in the specific condi- 
tions, the exercise was wholly unavoidable. In auch a 
condition, the intellect found no alternative to the know- 
ing, and none to the knowledge just as it then was in the 
experience. The perception could only be of the red 
color, when there was a redness ; and the judgment could 
only be of an affirmative predicate, when there was the 
including subject. And so also of the susceptibihty ; 
under the particular condition there was no alternative 
to the particular feeling, inasmuch as such conditions 
were a sufficient occasion to no other exercise of the 
susceptibility than the actual one. They have been thus 
wholly in necessity, inasmuch as under the given condi- 
tions no other way lay open. The great enquiry is, does 
this necessity extend itself over the capacity for willing ? 
Are its exercises, iu their conditions, without an alterna- 
tive ? If , as a matter of conaciouaness, they have their 
alternatives, how are the different ways open ? and how 
is the certainty determinable, in the ^ven conditions, 
wluch way shall be taken ? 

These questions involve the determination of tha uiho 
reut constitution of a capacity for wilHng ; and that act* 
vity, which can go out to its object with still an open 
alternative, must possess a. constitutional being different 
from an activity that goes out to its object with no alter- 
native. Unless the distinct conception of two such differ- 
ent activities be first clearly apprehended, all question! 
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of fact in relation to the exercises of t^ie will must be 
premature, inasmuch as with no such stand-point of 
observation, or only looking at the exercises from one 
only, the satisfactory determination of all quesldon »f 
necessity and liberty in tbe &bct8 must be imposmble. 
Ad intelligible definition of a capacity for willing cannot 
be given, until first there has been attained the concep- 
tion of an activity that, in going out to one end, had, at 
the point of going forth, an open way to a different end. 
If there is no such conception possible, then is no concep- 
tion of liberty possible, that is not in its expression only 
another name for necessity. And if such assumed con- 
ception is only a disguised and surreptitdous introductjpn 
of some connection of nature's causes and effects, then 
must the exposure of the delusion throw that conception 
back among necessitated phydcal agents, no matter how 
loud tho pretension may have been of having explained 
the question of human freedom by it We cannot, tlius, 
in the investigations of the will, at once define what we 
mean by it, and then put its manifest subdivisions into aa 
many Chapters — as we have done in the consideration 
of both the intellect and the susceptibility — but we must 
first, with much care, explain what a necessary concep- 
tion of will is, in its own constitutional being. This will 
best be done, by presenting a number of distinguished 
differing conceptions, and which are either some form of 
the working of mere natural cause and effect, without any 
alternative, sometimes openly so avowed, and at othei 
times mistakenly deemed to rise above the neces^ties of 
nature ; or, an insuEGcient, because incomplete, assumfr 
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fion of ^a distincliona of aprilmal actavity above natnre ; 
neither of which can give a conception of the will that 
shall accord with tihe convictioiia of consciousneae. Sacb 
conceptions need not be referred to any antliore, since 
oftentimes the real auliior has not been the moat promi 
BMtt expounder. 
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A COMPLETE CONCEPTION OP THE CAPACITY FOR WILLING. 
The mind, as a self-acting existence, Has been already 
considered. On occasion of the presence of an appro- 
priate object, it is capacity for an energizing, or going 
forth, towards this object. Bnt this simple capacity for 
a niBUB, or energizing towards a presented object, is no 
distinguishing mark of any particular capacity of the 
mental activity, but is common to them all. The intel- 
lect and the susceptibility, in all their different faeultiea 
and functions of agency, are as much capacity for gmng 
out in activity towards their objects as the will, and such 
energizing cannot therefore be disciiminative of the will. 
We have already distingiiished in consciousness the differ' 
ent forms of energizing in .knowing and in feeling, and 
have thus discriminated the susceptibility from the intel- 
lect ; and here, we must distinguish in consciousness the 
different form of ener^zing in the willing from that pre- 
sented in the feeling, and thus consciously discriminate 
the susceptibility from the will, tn all the activity of 
the constitutionaV feeling, there is nothing of hberty, but 
a consciousness, in the conditions, that the feelings, are 
determined from the nature of the case, and are thus in 
that case iinavoidable. Nor is there any other distinc- 
tion, here, in the spiritual susceptibility, than that per- 
haps we may find the disposition, in iriiich the suaceptd- 
21 
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bilit; is, to be avradable, and thus mtdiatel; Qie soscep 
lability be tlie subject of chajige ; but always on conditioD 
of the g^vea dispo^lion, the feeling is unavoidable. The 
point of tlua unavoidability will gjve opportunity for d»> 
cnminating between feeling and volitdone, and it is in this 
direction that we need to lo(^ in attaining the conceptaoa 
oT what is properly a capacity for willmg, in distuictiiHi 
. from a capacity for eiaring, or for feeling obliged. Li 
other words, it is a consciousness of freedom, in some 
sense, that disertminates a capacity fcr willing from a 
capacity for feeling. 

With the attention fixed <m this point, we shall make 
tLe surest progress to a complete conception of the will, 
by first noticing some of the prominent conceptions thai 
have been formed, and distinctly mailing tlieir incom 
pletenesa or their error, in not conforming to this cod 
sciousness of avoidability in all proper acts of will. We 
need only to state the conceptions in the most concise 
manner that perspicuity will ttdmit. 

SeCTIOW I. DrPFBRBNT CONCRPTIONB OP THB C4PA- 
JITT FOR wiLLiNO. — We wiU give these, in the order in 
which the conception seems most to strive that it may 
rise above the aecessitated connections of cause and 
efiect in nature. We do not say that the order will give 
a constantly nearer approach to truth, but titat the 
authors of the successive conceptions seem, in this pro- 
portion, to have apprehended what ihe true conoepliai 
demanded. 
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The will it timply eapaciiy for preference. — Prefer^ 
ring to do, or not to do, is aa act of the will, and thus tc 
have the capacitj^ for preferring ia to have a will. This 
is determined &om some uneasiness in the mind, which 
is to be relieved by the doing, or Uie not doing. This 
uneasiness of mind, craving for relief, ia desire ; and tha 
greater the uneasiness, the stronger ia tlie desire ; th« 
highest degree of which must determine the direction of 
the preference, or will. The question of freedom has no 
reference to tliis capacity for preference, or will ; but 
solely to the power to cio, as we prefer, or will. To 
prefer is from one power ; to do, as we prefer, b from 
- another power ; the first a that of wiU, and the last only 
admits the question of liberty. To enquire whetlier iha 
will is free, is thus wholly irrelevant, Mid merely the 
absurdity of seeking if one power is not another power. 
liberty belong to the power domg, not to the power 
willing. The agent, as willing, has do freedom ; but 
only in doing as he wills. ' Whether he shall choose is 
detennined from the uneauness of desire ; but whether 
he shall do a^ he chooses depends upon his ability, and 
in tfab is the sole question of his Uberty. All' muat 
will as the stronger desire ; Ae ability or not, to put in 
ezecutioD the preference, is the determination of the 
free-agency. 

Here then is, expressly, a conception of will unavoid- 
able in its action ; and only the lact of executing the 
choice, in overt action, is avoidable. But nothing more 
need be noticed to show its conflict with human conscious- 
ness, than that the man feels reaponmble for his choices ; 
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hie inw&rd preferences ; and not merely for their outwud 
eseeution. He is conscious of some alternative in ths 
willing, and not merely in the doing as he may will. , 

The mil is power to choose what is agreeable to the 
moral taete, or heart. — ^The moral taste, or heart, is con- 
nate or concreated. It is aa truly in the constitutional 
being as lus sensuous taste, or lus natural susceptibility. 
It may be created agreeably to nghteouaneaa, and there 
is the power to choose the right; or it may he bom 
agreeably to sinfulness, and there ia no power to choose 
other than the sinful. The taste, or the heart, is thus 
of nature, and though called moral, yet is not so because 
avoidable, but only because it is at die fountain of aD 
moral character. It is no part of the capacity for will- 
ing, but the will is the executive capacity for carrying 
out its unpulseB. This prompts agreeably to its own 
nature, and then the executive agency, which is the will, 
is free to go out in the execution or atttunment of the 
congemal end. The will can go out in execution, but 
can have no reflex action upon the taste, or heart, itself. 
This b beyond the reach of the voluntary agent, and 
any change must he wrought by the hand that on^ally 
made it ; the voluntary action is solely in going out in 
execution, and not at all in going hack to the modifier 
lion, of the moral taste. The will is thus free, only in 
Uie sense of unhindered. There is no avoidabihty in its 
action, for this action is determined in the natural moral 
taste; but it goes out freely, that is, unobstnictedly from 
ftnythmg in the heart, upon the congemal objects of tht 
motti taste. The exercise of the will is not at all die 
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agreeaUe prompting of the taste, but the going out is 
gratifying such uatur^ prompting. 

This conception of the will recognizes rightly, th» 
oeceasitj for some permanent source of moral activity, 
which shall g^ve its own character to the man and all hia 
ftction. But it quite erroneously puts this in constitu- 
tional nature, and denies that it is any part of the volun 
tary capacity, or that it has any avoidability in referenc* 
to the agent himself. The man's moral taste is as truly 
in his constitution as his sensuous taste, and his aver^on 
to God is just as physically unavoidable as his aversion 
to wormwood ; and each are alike back of all action of 
the will, which is determined by them. But our con- 
sciousness testifies that we are responsible for the heart; 
and also for the executive acts which go out in gratification 
of its desires ; and that this heart must itself be somehow 
within the voluntariness of our being, and not wholly 
beyond the capacity for wilhng. It must itself be a di»- 
pottUon; an inclination and bent of our spiritual activity ; 
and not a component element in our constitution. To 
satisfy our consciousness, we must recognize, in some 
way, an avoidability in both the characteristics of the 
moral taste ajid in the executive acts for gratification, but 
this conception allows no alternative to the man in either 
of them. 

A power of arbitrary telf-determination. — The capa- 
city for willing is a power absolute in its own arbitrament, 
and can both act, and tUrect its acts, in its own naked 
self-determinatioQ. No matter what the motives on each 
■ide, or if bU be on one side ; the mind is competent to 
21' 
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BoBpend itself in equUibrio, and act eitlier for or agunst 
the motives from its mere determioatjon to do so. It 
wills solel; because it will, ^d no other reason is needed 
than that it detennines itself to do so. This conception 
maj not have been original with any person, but was 
that to which Edwards forced his opponente, by logical 
consistency from their method of statement. 

It involves two absm*ditieB: viz. one, that the will u 
blind, and chooses for no reasons, and is thus a choico 
-without any interest iu choosing, ^d which is really the 
same thing as a choice without choosing ; and another, 
that all volition is itself the product of a determinadon, 
and therefore that the determinadon to will is itself a 
willing, and needing a previous detenuinataon for iteelf. 
and that again another for it, and thos on endlessly with 
no first act of will. The real conception was doubtless 
that of power to originate and direct action ; but frcon its 
incompleteness and obscurity in not apprehending that 
there could be no originadon of choices without condi- 
tions, their expresdon of it was made to involve the fore- 
gouig absurdities. There was manifestly' the conidctioii 
that the human will had more in it than the un&roidable 
successions of natural cause and effect, but the conception 
and expression were imperfect and logically indofensible. 

Will is the power to ehooae happinett. — Happiness is 
tiie only good, and benevolent acdon the lughest good, 
because productive of the highest happiness. In order 
to an act of will, there must be some object appealing to 
a susceptibility sa sn occacdon for grad£cation, and tiie 
end of willing b such gratification or happiness. Ther« 
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IB, essentially in mind, a gcDeric suBceptibility which 
craves all atttunable happiness, and in all comparatire 
hap[uness desires the great^t, and which may be known 
>8 self-love. The estimate of what the greatest happ- 
ness is, which the mind makes in the light of self-love, 
detennines the choice. This estimate may be erroneous, 
bnt in simple certainty the will fi^ws it. The will may 
^ect the estimate in subordinate, but not m prodonunant 
ends. The honest en<|uiry for the greatest happiness 
on the whole ^ves occa^on fi»r an unbiassed judgment, 
and such deciEdou may be termed £^ esttmnte of reaton; 
but a sudden or violent impulse of appetite may pervert 
the judgment, and such perverted deci^o may be known 
as ihfi etUmtUe of patmn. 

From the constitutioB (^ &e human mind, there is thus 
ever an occasion tor brin^g before it the end of reason 
and the end of passion, and thus ever the con<UtionB for 
a choice, which shall g^ or d^eat the end of the man's 
bmg in highest happiness. In suspending all former 
porpose, and holding all present passion in abeyance, 
and carefully weighing all conseqnenees, a rational esti- 
mate may be made, and the predominant purpose taken 
accordingly ; but when passion is permitted to operate, 
the estimate is perverted, and the will wrongly directed. 
On tins estimate of the understanding all radical charao- 
ter depends, inasmuch as there is the certainty that the 
choice will follow the estimate of the highest good. 
When making the passionate estimate, there is »mple 
capacity to the oppo^te choice, but not the condition for 
ii from the neglect to deliberate. A ratdoual estimate 
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will always determme the higheat happiness to lie in the 
course of benevolent action, and the governing purpose 
following accordingly, the man is radieallj' righteous in 
character ; but the passionate estimate leads to the pu^ 
pose of present selfish gratification, and the character is 
radically sinful. 

This conception cleariy apprehends the necessity of 
^ren conditions jn order to choice, and thus wholly 
excludes a merely ai'bitrary will ; and also assumes that 
there must be power to the opposite ; but it has its 
incompleteness and thus its error. The moat serious evil 
is felt on its ethical side, as it makes virtue to stand in 
ample prudence. I find myself, and nature about me, 
to be auch, that I shall make myself the most happy in 
striving to make others happy ; and fi-om purely pruden- 
tial reasons I do this, and am therein virtuous ! 

But its psychological defect is also obvious to close 
inspection, and originates in tlus want ofall truly ethical 
end, and dierehy really excludes all alternative and 
avoidability in the act. The happiness of benevolent 
action is in the gratification of a constitutional suscepli* 
bility, and the craving for it is as purely patholo^cal as 
in the case of any other appetite. Man finds himself so 
made that he is happy in making others happy, juat aa 
he is happy in taking food when hungry, or rest when 
weary. To withhold the kind action, when self-love 
prompts, would be a self-denying sacrifice ; since the 
atrongest want can be satisfied by nothing but benefi- 
cence. There is no insight of reason which sees what is 
lue to the spirit, and which thus in its own right makes 
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ft demand; but a lo^cal deduction &ou eouaequenoeti 
determiaing greatest happiuesa, and thereby waking self- 
love to feel a want. The " estimate of reason" is a rea- 
Boning from sense, and no intiution of reason itself which 
sees the law written within ; and nothing of this meets 
the testimony of consciousness. A man may be kind 
from mere constitutional good nature, or from the caloo- 
lation of greatest happiness in the long run, but he will 
also be conscious of a higher daisa Eo Idndnesa in the 
worthiness of his own character from it, and that to ba 
mikind will debase his spirit, no matter how much ha[>- 
[oness may be paid to him for being so. Not any 
reward in happiness, even for eternity, can equal the 
clium of the man's eooseietice for benevolent action, but 
that die mao himself may be just what reason sees he 
ouffht to be, let the happness for it be as it may. 

And farther, such a conception of the will ^ves do 
alternative, and thus no avoidability in the acting. It ia 
not a will in Uberty, but solely the bnUam arbitrium of 
the ammal. Gratified constitutional susceptibility is ever 
one thing, as motive to will, however distinct the parti- 
oular appetitive cravings may be. It is stdll highest 
happiness, whether attcuned from one generic suscepti- 
bility or from an aggregate of many, and nothing but a 
question of degrees in happiness can come within tha 
estimate, with no>regard to Hiid. Benevolent action is 
better than anything else, solely because it ^ves Ttiora 
happiness. There is no real alternative between fi?e 
degrees and ten degrees of .the sEune thing, and no condi- 
tion for any choice between them. ' The happiness from 
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folloiring the rational estimate differs in notlung from the 
liftppiness in following the passionate estimate, so far aa 
it is to inSuence the will, except that it is greater, and 
to this a less degree oSeis no condition for choice. The 
rery reason for taking at all is the reason for taking the 
highest, and nith such an estimate there b no alteijiative. 
The takmg of the hi^est is not choice, but an act in that 
condition mevitable. An animal might as well leave iti 
fiwd, half satisfied. Tor no other reason than that it is half 
its want, as the man take half the degree of offered hap- 
jnnesB onl;, when the whole is the sole reason whj he 
should not. 

The vnll is pure tpontane^. — The vital principle ia 
the germinating seed goes out in its development to 
maturity. There ia an inner law, which determmes its 
whole order and form of development ; but to this, and 
aii the process of its growth, the plant is' insensible. The 
animal not only grows, under its modified law of order 
and form, like the plant, but it also goes out to the 
,. attainment of its objects under the control of its appetites. 
It has sensation, but no self-eonsciousness in which the 
taw of its growth and the determining principle of appe- 
tite is apprehended. Man grows, and feels appetitive 
cravings, not only, but hia spirit ia a spontaneous activity 
going out freely in an order and direction of which itself 
is conscious. It has conditions and laws of agency, but 
these are no restraint upon it and only principles within 
it, according to which it acts in its own gladness sponta- 
neously. It is joyous in ita aelf-conaciousnees, in its law 
of actinn, and in its activi^ ; and thus the whole of 
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Bforituol life ia a cheerful play, with no toil, no dnidgery, 
no bondage. It shakes off all outward incumbrances, 
and rises above the sphere of all nature's ajinoyaQceB, 
and lives in its own sphere, tranquil and delighted. Th« 
Sfdrit is thus oontemplated in its own pure activify, aod 
such coQceptJon of spontaneouB aotion ia that of the wiQ. 

This conception sees the necesfflty of rimg above the 
fixed order of connectioD in natural cause and effect, and 
predicating a proper will only of the S[Hritiid existence ; 
but its law is inherent in its own constitutioD, and detei^ ■ 
mines all its activitj as really as the physical laws m 
nature determine its ongoing. The only difference is 
tiiat &e sinrit knows itself and its lawt, uid acts on with 
no reluctance. Its action in thought has the same spon- 
taneily as in will; for thought has its inherent law 
through all its processes, and the sjnrit goes out in think- 
ing accortUng to its conscious laws -mHi the same joyous- 
neas. Indeed, with Hegel, thought ia personality ; an^ 
absolute thought, excluding all nature's hindrances bat 
not its own inherent laws, ia true freedom. The concep- 
tion of free thought is thus this very conception of free 
will, a spontaneity of spiritual aeldvity going out lovingly 
accoriHng to its own law. There is conceived no law as 
an imperative, and thus a jojousness in the spontaneous 
obedience of moral rectitude ; but solely a law inherently 
directive, and the spirit glaidly going through the process 
which its inner law fits it for. 

Other modifications of the conception of a will might 
be ^ren, but the foregoing are among the most promi- 
nent of such as are deemed to be but partial and thua 
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ermaeons, and these ma,y be sufficient to iatroduce as to 
the next enqniiy. 

Section n. What is a cohplbtb concbptioh ci 
THB WILL ? — The auseeptibility, as we have seen, prompts' 
to an executive act in the att^nment of ite end ; if the 
object is agreeable, the prompting is to attain it, and *if 
disagreeable, to avoid it. But thus far, the action ia 
whoUy of the suaceptibihty, and is mere feeling. Beyond 
tius prompting of feeling, the animal Ufe may go out to 
get the object and gratify the want ; and there is found 
in this, an activity which ia out of and beyond the suacep- 
tibility, and ia no more a feeling but an executive act to 
satisfy a feeling. This may be termed brute-will ; ani- 
mal-choice. But it is really animal impulse ; a living 
activity impelled by sense ; and not at all a will in 
liberty. It acts when the ausceptibility prompts, and ss 
tiiis prompts, and can change its action only by a change 
of feeling in the susceptibility. When two conflicting 
feelings prompt, that which it ia deemed will ^ve highest 
gratification must nullify the promptings of the weaker, 
and the executive act ia unavoidable. The occasion 
for an alternative act b not ^ven. There may be the 
foculty of judging, from apprehended consequences, what 
■will give on the whole the highest happinesa, and thus 
what action ia prudent ; and if the higher gratification 
of self-love, on the whole, come in competition with only 
the lower present gratification, the prudential impulse 
must prevail, inasmuch as the less impulse is no altem&- 
live And in the same way, the faculty of judging what 
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will make others most happy m^y determine for us what 
action is benevolent ; and if thia appeal ia to a suscepti- 
bilitj which, in gratification, is highest happiness on tbft 
whole, the idnd impulse must overcome and take the 
actioa in that directioo. In an; way that highest grati* 
ficatjon is judged aa atttunable, in that direction th« 
executive act is unavoidable, for there is no altemadv9 
presented to it. The whole of animal. being is bound in 
the necessity of nature, and all that we may say of brute- 
will must still include in its conception, the fact that the 
issue is unavoidable. Nature knows no liberty, and the 
animal being is wholly within nature. The conception 
of will involves within itself something supernatural. 

The true conception of a responsible Will is in a capa- 
city to originate, from the spirit itself, an act in contra- 
vention of the animal impulse. It is a power that may 
counteract the executive agency which gratifies natural 
want, and in this ^ve a sovereign master over the anim^ 
being. This must be wholly a spiritual capacity, that it 
may originate action completely regnant over all natural 
appetite. This capacity for spiritual origination gives 
the competency to suppress animal gratification, and thus 
opens a proper alternative p permittiDg the animal execu- 
tdvo act to go out in gratification, or putting forth the 
spritual act which snail preclude it. Nature may bo 
suppressed by the free action of the spirit. There is a 
freedom not only in the tact of unhindered activity, for 
Has b true of the execution of appetite by the animal, 
but a freedom in the start ; a beginning, and not a pro- 
jection from something behind ; a true origins lion in the 
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apirit, and not an impulse from the sense. In Qas c&pac 
city for free ori^nadon, there is complete coaditkn for 
a proper lihratian between the happiness of gratified 
want and the dntj of secured worth, and which is tml; 
will in l^eri^. That Uie Bpirit can, fron^iteelf, so act in 
controlling the eense, Beeures a vaUd alternative to sen- 
Bual gratdficatdoD, and thus the freedom of avoidability. 
Looking, thus,, at the human mind, which combines 
both animal and rational being, we saj, that a concep- 
tion of will must involve something else than mere execn- 
' tive agenc/ to gratify want, even spiritual ori^nation of 
action in restraining and controlling gratification, and 
ihus full capacity for alternative agency. The ammal 
can have no will in liberty, taaee however free from 
prevenient hindrance in gratification, it is impelled by 
constitutional nature a' tergo. The angel, as purely 
sjmtual, may have alternatives in sjnritual ends towards 
which he may ori^ate action, and may thus stand 
be^een spiritual wickedness and spiritual holiness, and 
take on demoniac malignity or maintun angelic puri^ ; 
but man-must be studied as only in the flesh, and what- 
ever Bonl-guilt he may contract, there will always t« 
blended with his sin the inworking sensual lusts, and thus 
&e human will must be conceived as capacity for avoid- 
ing sensual gratification by the claims of the reason. 
The Absolute Reason is above (Jl occasion for alternatives 
to perfect rationaUty, and is Iree, in the absolute accep- 
tation of spiritual origination with no conflict. Deity 
cannot be tempted wil^ any alternative to right, except 
u the divinity becomes incarnate; but, as our psycho- 
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togy b humaa, we have only the human not the dim* 
will to investigate. 

Election may be used in a different sense fi^m tele»- 
Hon ; the last being only a particular taking, but the first 
» taking with an alternatdre. All natural causes select 
their ends in their effects. The magnet selects steet- 
61in^ from saw-dust ; tlie fire selects stubble &om stones; 
electricitjr selects metals from glass and resin ; and in 
all this taking to itself, these is no capacity to the altera 
native. But election is the taking of one, when it might 
have been not the taking of that, but some other. No 
animal can do more than to select ; a spiritual being only 
can properly elect. With this apprehension of the meao- 
ing of terms, the definition of the human Will is a Capa- 
city for eleeUng. 

In the more complete conception of tliis definition, thii 
following connderations are all important. 

An act of will must have its end. — The capaci^ foi 
w illin g can no more go out into act without an object, 
than can the capacities for knowing, or for feeling. 
Even the brute-will must have an end in acting, or it 
would involve the absurdity of executive action with 
nothing to execute. A rational spirit cannot originate an 
act without an end for the action, for an aimless action 
cannot be rational. We may as well eat with nothing to 
be eaten, as choose with nothing to be chosen. 

This end mu»t have also an alternative in kind, and 
not merely in degree. — In order to aJl responability 
titere must be avoidability, and every action ii inevita- 
bl« where no alternative is offered. With purely ona 
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object, the act ia not that of election. The one object 
may present die alternatives to take, or not to take ; to 
take part, or all, etc. ; but to strictly one object, all alter 
is excluded. Nor can there be any proper alternative 
in the willing, except as the ends differ in their land. 
One gold eagle and ten silver dollars present no alt«mar- 
tire in kind, for in pecuniary value they are the same. 
One gt)ld eagle and five mlver dollars ^ve alternative 
only in .degree, and as end in the lyill, this is no proper 
alten;ative. The sole end of acting being for pecuniary 
value, the action must be for the greater when to this 
only the less stands opposed. The part of the same 
thing is absorbed and lost in the whole, so far as all 
occasion for choice is ^ven. 

To be an aUemative in kind, there must he an end in 
the reason. — No matter how different may be the animal 
Busceptibilitd^ to be gratified, they offer no distinction in 
)ani, but only in degree, as end of willing. The end, in 
both cases, is the gratification, and the two are really 
but one thing as motive to will, and that which is Qie 
greater has no alternative to it. Only as the pron^t 
ing of an ^mal susceptibility has set over against it the 
claim of a rational susceptibility, can there be any proper 
alternative in the human will. An occa^on being ^ven, 
for the ori^ation of an act in the spirit that it may sup- 
press &n.S control some lust of the animal, there is in this 
a full alternative in kind, and the fair occasion for an 
action in liberty. 

The animal may crave, but the spirit may see (hat th« 
chums of taste forbid the gratification, and the end of 
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beauty in the reason may control the end of appetite in 
the animal. The artist ma; disd^uu to sell his product 
for any mercenary consideration. In the field of art is 
freedom, for the ori^ations of the spirit can here coan- 
tenu:t the clamora of appetite, and there is a fair alter- 
nadre. So also the claims of icience may forbid the 
offered happiness, and the end of trutli be an occasion 
for the spirit to ori^nato an act that b to suppress the 
execution of animal'desire. Some Galilleo may resolutely 
say of the earth, " but it does turn," though he Hie for 
it. Philosophy is thus free, for it puts a dignity in the 
spirit as alternative to any craving for happiness. But 
more especially, the imral cUum may be an alternative 
to any other end of action. The Self-knowledge of the 
reason — clearly iipprebending the excellency of its own 
spirituality of being, and thus knowing what is due to 
itself as agdnst happiness, or above the clums of art and 
science, and in this conviction of duty possessing a con- 
science — may give a spiritual origination that shall sup- 
press all action which is in conflict with right. And 
when this self-knowledge b abo connected with the knoi^ 
ledge of God, and the insight of the finite spirit deter- 
mines that its highest worthiness is in loving and adoring 
the Absolute Spirit, there b an alternative in man's 
religious being, which makes every action colliding with 
it to be thoroughly avoidable. 

In this complete conception of an end in the spirit, 

which may countercheck all ends in happiness, is there 

occasion for free, pure, spiritual origination of action. 

Not because an outer object appeab to appetite, and 

22* 
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awakea a want, and tlius impels to greatest hapjnnesB ; 
but solely because in the spirit's own being there is a 
clfum for its own sake, and thus in iteelf alone originatea 
the act, whose oiAj. end is that the s^nrit may he aa 
worthy of all moral accepting as it is due to itself that it- 
thoutd be. The capacity^ to the altemadTe action is in 
the supernatural only. So far as nature reaches in man, 
aU is without avoidability; his sforitoal being is capacity 
for (hie will in liberty. 
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Ik the foregoing Chapter, we have attained a completed 
confeeptioQ of a will in liberty ; and now it is to be shown, 
that the human mind is endowed with such capacity, and 
that man actually bo wills. ' It has ahready been mada 
manifest that the human mind has susceptibihty hke the 
ammal not only, but also that man's rational endowment 
capacitates him for feeling quite above, .and other in 
Und than any ammal can possess. Man ia not left under 
the domination of appetite, with no alternative to Ihe esta- 
mated highest happiness ; he has the interest of taste and 
science, and may free himself from the bondage of the 
animal in the open spheres of beauty and of truth. 

But quite above all, he is competent to know himself 
and thus to find the rule mthin himself that determines 
the ground of his duty to himself, bis fellows, and his 
God. Id this moral imperative, there b attained the 
spring to a possible election of righteousness against any 
and all odier interests. Taste or science may control 
happiness, and virtue or {nety may control all. The 
Binrit may keep all natural craving in subjection, and in 
Ihe end of its own dignity in taste and philosophy, and 
more especially in eUiics and reli^on, it can ori^ate 
acts Bul^ecting all of happiness to its own moral worth. 
All the elements, necessary to the capacity of a will in 
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libcrt;^, belong ori^nally to the human mind. The ev* 
dence, that man puts in exercbe such a'capacity, is found 
in the foUowing direct inferences from facta in conscious 
neas, and ia a direct &ct in consciousaess itself. 

1. Consciousness of personal responsiMlity can stand 
oniff in a capacity of will in liherty. — The conviction of 
personal reapon^bility for personal character and action 
is in every consciousness. Speculative theories and 'delo- 
tdve conclusioDS maj often beguile the lo^cal judgment 
to deny such personal accountability, but no speculations 
of the logical understanding can make the reason to belie 
its own insight. The spirit knows what it behooves itself 
to do for its own worthiness' sake, and that it must take 
in its own being the dignity of its virtuous, or tiie infamy 
of its vicious action ; and while speculation may err, the 
conscience must hold true to its own clums. No man, 
in the honesty of his rational apprehension, ever doubted 
the iaxt of his moral accountability. The tribunal and 
the judge, the witness and the executioner, are all coo- 
sciously within himself, and if he speculatively deny hia 
God, he cannot dethrone the authority of bis own reason. 
He must acquit or condemn himself, and be consciously 
elevated or degraded in his own eyes. 

But the consciousness is aa clearly explicit, that for 
miavoidable results there can be no moral accountability. 
Power may crush in hopeless misery for actions that had 
no alternative, but no power can make the spirit see its 
own sin in that which it could not avoid, nor feel guiltjy 
desert for an act that could not have been otherwise. 
The aoul goes quit« back of all speculation on lioth sides, 
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and not from any deductions in the nnderstanding, bat 
&oin an insight into its own being, decides that it is 
responsdble for personal deeds, and ia not responMble for 
anytliiiig that is not voluntarily in its own personality. 
Powet baa nothing to do with such convictiona ; onmipo 
tence itself, must go in accordance with them, and be 
judged conformably to them. Not arbitrary inflicdon, 
not even infallible testimony from another, can wake tiie 
feeling of responsibility in the spirit, except as Uiat sjmt 
is conscious of character and deeds of its own, which 
might have been avoided by it. A thousand litdnlitiet 
to suffering there may be, which to the sufferer are 
wholly inevitable, but no such sufferings ever awoke tlie 
spirit to recognize any moral re^onsibilitiei. 

These conscious facts make the conclusion valid for a 
capacity of human election. Man knows himself respon- 
ffible for his character and actions ; he knows himself not 
responsible for anything to him utterly inevitable ; he has 
thus both a character and a life, t^at lie wholly within 
the capacity of a will in Uberty. 

2. The distinction between brute and Human will it 
in thU very point, — The animal ia not rational spirit, and 
thua has no capacity for self-knowledge. To the bruta 
&QT& can be no insight of rights and claims due on its 
own account, and thus no moral rule to direct a moral. life> 
Tliere is no element of tJie ethical ; all is perpetually the 
natural only. Experience teaches it m many tfain^ 
its highest happiness, and hence the animal leama the 
law of prudence ; yea, experience sometimes teaches the' 
Kiima] what is kind, and eo far the brute is patholo^call^ 
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benevolent ; but in &U ttus, the aniokal neTer awakes to 
see the -right, and feel the cltuin of moral obligalioii. 
The ezecutive act goes out under the impulse of the 
ttrougeat prompting, and appetite can be controlled only 
hy arousing a sixonger passion. Nothing can orig^te 
from wiihin itself, but all the ammal is, and does, has . 
been determined for it in a previous condition. All is 
boiud within the law of cause and effect in natore, and 
the brute can never lift itself above this bondage. There 
is no aspiration after freedom ; no dreaming of a spiritual 
woiid above the senseB; but an entire resting in the 
gratification of its own appetites. Satisfy want, and the 
brute is contented ; the whole capacity is thereby filled ; 
and the stmgglings of a free spirit to reach some higher 
station are never known. Its whole end is happiness, and 
there is no quickening spring to rise to moral worthiness. 
But from all this, man wholly differs. In his animal 
wants, he is like the brute, and prompted to hi^eat 
gratification, uid quiet when animal craving is satiated. 
But in his spiritual being there is that which no sensual 
gratification satisfies. Even as depraved, and the spirit 
basely subjected to the desires of the flesh, he knows 
that tbe cl^m is strong upon him, to crash bia appetites . 
in subordination to his rational wortb, and restrain all 
Qieir gratification by what is due to his spirit, and thns 
stand out again in all the dignity and manlin^s of a good 
will that masters passion. He cannot make himself to 
lie down at rest, with the brute, when ammal craving is 
satisfied. There are the imperatives of conscience to 
Gilfil ; the dignity and worth of moral character to bus- 
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tuo; the approbatioa of bis own and other's spirit to 
Becnre ; imd though tbe means of fullest gratiEcatiun 
were ^ven, this cannot content him. There ia a cod 
sciwia wrong to himself, a foul debasement u,d degi«da- 
tion of his manliness, if the behests of his spirit are not 
recogiuzed and asserted against all the clamors of sense. 
He cowers in secret beneat£ the reproaches of bis owo 
conscience, and stands self-abashed and speechless beforo 
the rebukes of his own spirit, and well knows that he caa 
not hold up his head among his fellows, nor keep the 
blush of guilt from bis face when alone, if he has sacri- 
iiced his loyalty to the right, and ^owed gratified want 
to usurp the control of imperative duty. On tte other 
hand, he knows that he can bear all sufiering, and permit 
all that is animal within him to be crushed and die, and 
go to his spirit m its integrity for support; all of which 
no brute can recognize, and in which nothing Qiat is 
animal can participate. There is, to man, an alternative 
to bis whole animal nature, aui) that he should live under 
the law of highest happiness, like the brute, is clearly 
avoidable. He has .a capacity of will in liberty 

S. M i» only in thi» capacity of will in lU erty, that 
man can diacrindnately determine what w persoTutUy hit. 
All of man's constitutional being is conditioned in ita own 
nature, and in the connections of surrounding nature ; 
and the supjJied conditions bring the actions out with no 
alternatives. They really belong to nature, not to the 
nan, except only as the onward causes in nature hare 
wrought them out within the field of his consciousnesa, 
and made them necessarily to he a part of his patholo- 
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^cal experience. That I am hungry and defdre foou 
ot cold and weary and deaire warmth and rest, are no 
acts in which my proper personality participates ; they 
are what nature is working in my constitution. Kature 
oomes in and works upon me, and leaves its effects in my 
constitutional being, as the winds blow and the shadows 
pass over the landscape, and the bud shines and tbe 
showers fall npon it. These are not mlled by me into 
act and being, and I never call them mine, as at. all 
belon^ng to my proper personality All such events are 
linked into the connectod successions of nature without 
an alternative, and the chain that they compose is a unit, 
whether the linked events be of matter or of mind. The 
tones have been struck upon me : they have not come 
up from the depths within me, and thus Bounded through 
all my being as personal to me. In my constitutionEil 
nature, nothing b mine ; all is put there by another. I 
am never to value myself upon it, nor to charge myself 
with it. 

But, of all tie originations of my spiritual activity, I 
am quite conscious that they sustain a very different 
relation to me. They are caused 6y me, and not merely 
caused in me ; they are the product of an election, and 
not an unavoidable coercion ; and I know them to be 
Qune, in a sense that will not allow that they should so 
be appropriated to any other personality, human or divine. 
That ideal beauty ; that poem or song ; t}iat completed 
system of science ; each belongs to its author, as neither 
can be owned by any other. My disposition ; my plan ; 
my habit ; my purpose ; these are wholly mine and not 
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ta be referred to nature, ae is my hunger, my tbirst, 
or aoj other appetite. And so, also, that assent to tem{^ 
tatioD ; that enticmg allurement ; that dishonest transac- 
tioQ ; that plan to defraud ; that direct falsehood, of 
which I may be conscious in my own experience ; these 
have been wrought by me, and come back directly upon 
me, and fix themselves inalienably witliin me, and forever 
belong to me, and not to nature, nor to my neighbor, nor 
to God. They were avoidable by me, and yet ori^nated 
&om me, and belong solely to me. I alone, in mj own 
person, am respondble for them. And thus, too, that 
act of virtuous self-denial; that fixed decision for the 
right ; that firm stand m dut^ ; these are mine, and no 
other personality in the universe, than me the doer, can 
feel any self-complacency in them. Influences from 
other quarters and agencies may have come upon me, 
which belong responribly to their authors ; but these are 
products of my electing agency, and have originated m 
my capacity of will in hberty, and are thus my personal 
deeds exclufflvely. Only because of this capacity of will, 
can I detach what is mine &om i^ else, and see myself 
and my deeds to stand out together, wholly discriminated 
&om all ofter bein^ or ^te in the universe. 

4. Reciproeal complacency tn moral character standt 
wholly in thi» capacity of will in liberty. — Most animals 
are more or less gregarious, but their collection in flocks 
and herds is from constitutaonal propensitiea. The 
worldng of nature within them brings them together, 
and not that there is any reciprocal moral complacency 
between them. So, also, there are varioiis assocIatiionB 
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among men, which are induced bj confnderationa of buai- 
nesB, amusement; or soeiaj enjoyment ; and indeed a large 
proportion of human attechmeuts that go under the name 
of &iendship, and even take on the form of conjugal con- 
nections, are based <hi no higher consideralnona than kin- 
dred puTBuite, common interests, or congenial tempera- 
ment; and in all such cases, the bonds that hold them 
together find all their strength in constitutional nature 
alone. Thej are merely jotnt^stock partners in attaining 
happness ; held in connection only frota the prudential 
conyideratjon that they are useEii] to each other ; and 
(bey never rise to the elevation of that social communion, 
There the attachments are all induced and perpetuated 
by tiie reciproc^ congenialities of mor^ character. 

But, one good man loves another, and all good men 
love God, from the congeniality of spiritual dispoaitions, 
and their redprocal complacency is solely through the 
righteous character that each recognizes in tlie other. It 
is like commumng with like, in free personality ; imd 
each heart beats in sympathy with the same nltiinate 
moral rule, and glows with the same morai sentimenta. 
Their spirits are all disposed to the same end, and thus 
the whole spiritual susceptibility, in each, is thoroughly 
congemal. They are kindred ui spirit, and not merely 
held together as each can use the others for lus highest 
happiness. 

Grod may be pleaaed with man in his constitutional 
being just as he is pleased with all die other works of 
lus hand in nature, solely in the light of original adi^ita- 
booB, and as he sees nan to be fitted to the uses denied; 
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and he may pronounce man on tbis accoimt as he did 
nature at the be^nning, to be "very good." And in the 
same way, maa may be pleased with God ; and, viewing 
him merely as a meana to be used for lus own advantage, 
in that by him he geta propitious providences, fruitful 
seaaons, a healthy body, and a happy heaven at last, man 
may say of God, in aJl the attributes which ho cannot 
afibnl to lose, " very good ;" his omnipotence ; his wis- 
dom ; his foresight ; his steady arrangement of nature ; 
all " very good." What ends the man could not get, 
these attributes get for him ; and he cannot do without 
them. They are all put to an exceDent use, in govern- 
ing the universe for man's happiness, and are just as 
much a greater good than the sunshine and the shower, 
as they subserve a more important end in gratifying 
human wants, and securing greater happmess. But in 
all this, there is no reciprocal complacency between God 
and man. Kot thus does a good man love his God ; not 
thus does Ood love good njen. There is a mutual 
delight, each in each, as objects of simple contemplation. 
An intrinsic excellency of moral character b seen, and 
on each ^de loved for what it is, and not for what it can 
be bartered away for. The whole spirituality of each 
person is fully set on righteousness, and for no selfish 
considerations wiL the good will turn from its steadfast- 
ness ; and in this solely is their communion, and not 
because they see that they are each necessary to the 
other's happiness. Take away from man the capacity of 
spiritual ori^ation, m the election of highest worthiness 
ibove all happiness, and he can commune with his fet 
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lows only on the same basis as the jmimaU herd together; 
and God can Iiave complacencj in him, onlj as he ia 
pleased with the adaptataons and nsea of nature. Reci- 
procal complacency in character can possibly stand in 
nothing else, ^lan the &ee originations of congenial moral 
dispoeitjons. 

5. Ordy in ^s capadtif of will in liheriy can the cur- 
rent of constitutioTial nature be resisted. — Constitutioiial 
nature works on, and I am hungry : in this condition I 
am conscious that the craving for food is unaToidable. 
£ am weary; and in this ctmdititH) I cannot exclude 
nature's desore i<x rest. Let only this prompting of the 
appetite be ^ven, and there is no alternative to the eze- 
cutive act in gratification. Let only conflicting appetdt«8 
crave, and there is no alternative to the act which goes 
out aAer what is deemed the highest gratification. A 
smaller amount of happiness can be no occasion for car- 
rying the executive action agiunst a greater. A calcu- 
lation of consequences, s^ in this an attunment of the 
rule of prudence, can only appeal to a susceptibility for 
happiness, and whether considered as an aggregate of 
all susceptibilities, or as one generic susceptibility, the 
only occasion ^ven is that for tiie simple estimate of 
higher and lower degrees. All is completely conditioned 
in constitutional nature, and my prudence is as much a 
patho!)^cal law as my hunger or my weariness. The 
streun is <me, and as it floats me onward in the direction 
of greatest happiDess, I can work the rudder agtunst 
no counteracting fbrce in the current that carries me. 
Katore b thoroughly all in and around me, and I can 
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seize upon noflimg to steady myself against it, nor ttoA 
my way upnanl in resistance to it. I myself am nature, 
and can only execute the promptdngs of my nature wittun 
me. 

But, I am conscious, la my aforitual being, of the pofr 
Besaion of supernatural agency. When appetite craves, 
in weaker or stronger measures, I can see in my spiritnal 
being another law than highest happiness, and feel the 
olaim of spiritual worthiness ; and I can put this over 
upon the weaker appetite against the stronger, or over 
ag^nst aJi appetite that is in collision with it, and I have 
in this an alternatire, in kind, to all that nature may 
present ; and a spring to throw myself agfunst nature, 
and work my way upward in resistance of it. The 
deures of the flesh may be aroused to their most pas^oo- 
ate excitement, and all circumstances may favor the 
indulgence ; prudential considerations may seem to lie 
on the sajne side, and even the promptings of kindnesB 
may also concur; and thus, the unbroken current of 
nature may tend towards gratification; but if I also see, 
that such indulgence would degrade and debase my 
spirit ; I shall, in tiiis claim of my ratjonal being, have 
a inll alternative to all of nature's prompting. Let 
constitutioQal nature do her best, or her worst, I may 
still stand in my spiritual integrity, regardless of either 
the -faapinaess or the suffering tbat weighs itself agiunat 
duty. There is, m this capacity of the spirit, that which 
is out of and above nature ; a measure and a test for 
nature ; a determiner when gratification may be, and 
when it may not be, with honor to the soul ; and in tli« 
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alternative of worthiness to bappinesa, thus opened, no 
alluring temptation from constitutioDal nature can ever 
come upon man, and be truly unavoidable. It ie the 
right of the spirit to control and use the sense for its own 
Mghest excellency ; and it is due to itself to put Uie flesh 
to any sacrifice and endurance which maj preserve or 
exalt its own true dignity ; and tlius in its own behoof, 
the spirit may contemn all enjoyment, and all suffering, 
that nature can ^ve. 

6. iTuUvidual conseioiLgneig it clear for this capaoi^ 
af wUl in liberty. — We do not say that any man is con- 
scious of " tiie power of contj-ary choice," as it is called, 
in die sense tJiat he can take a less degree of happiness 
when only a greater degree stands over against it. If 
only happiness appeals to a susceptibility, all conscious- 
ness is, tiiat the greater must be taken ; for there is 
literally no reason for anytfaing else, and thus no altemft- 
tive. But in all men there is a deep consciousness that, 
somehow, there is an alternative to present disposition 
and character, and thus an avoidabili^ in all voluntary 
action. They may not be able to analyze the &ct, so 
that they can represent it clearly in its conception to 
themselves, or to others ; but tliey all know, that there 
is responsibility for their radical dispontion of soul, and 
thus that its disposing is not without its alternative. It 
is hot all the {reodom a wicked man is conscious of, that 
he may change his action if he please. That pleanng is 
in bis spiritual, and not in any constitutional dispcraition ; 
and he knows the bond is on him that he pleats to change ; 
and that his sin is in this veiy disposition which is not 
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pleased to change ; and that, in this responsibility of d» 
posidon, the present evil one is avoidable. This fact 
may be made to atand out more perspicuous, by a con^ 
parison with other activities. 

The Intellectual Capacity is consciously without anj 
alt«mative3 in its activity. In all conditaons of knowing, 
the knowledge must be as it is, m the ^ven conditioQ, 
When the occa^on is given for perceiving a house, there 
ia not the alternative for perceiving, not it but, a tree. 
To the intellect, in that condition, the perception of the 
house, and just that ^ciGc house, is unavcndable. So 
in the concluding in a judgment ; with the conditicoied 
&ct8, the specific judgment must be as it is. We can 
not say we can change the knowledge if we please^ for 
our pleasure has no control over it. All is determined 
in nature, and not at all in any spiritual disposition. So, 
also, is the constitutional eueceptibility without any alter- 
native, in its activity. When nature makes me cold, I 
cumot change the feeling to warmth ; nor can I repress 
the desire to be warm ; and when I hear that my brother 
is dck, I caaiiot change the feeUng t« ^lat which is 
induced when I hear he is in good health. The feeling 
is detennined in the condition ; and all men are qtute 
conscious, that, in order to change the feeling, there must 
be a change of conditions. To the constitutional suscep- 
tibility, all ita activity is without an alternative; and 
every specific feeling is, m its given condition, wholly 
miavoidable. Not if we please, can we here feel difier* 
ently, for all these feelings are whc^y in nature, and not 
at all iu a spritual disposition. 
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But when I bring .my capacity of will within the light 
c^ consciouBness, I know that in precisely thii p<mit there 
is ft wide distinclaon. I feel that my act of will waa not 
bound, in its ^ven conditione, without an alternative. I 
know that I could hare done differently, if I had pleased ; 
and I^know, moreover, that if I was pleased to do wrong, 
tiiat plesfflBg to so do was not inevitable. It was not 
detemmied in the conditdons of nature, but wholly in my 
spiritual disposition ; and to that, there was a full alter- 
native. My spirit was bound, by the conscious clums 
of its awn true dignity, to dispose its entire activity to a 
difierent end ; and I am fully conscious that &e way was 
open to it, though it did not take it. The question <^ 
the certmvtjf of fact in liberty will hereafter be investi- 
gated, but now the only question is of conscious avoida- 
hUity : kA we have only to mark the conscious contrast,- 
in this prant, between the acts of the intellect and the 
acts of the conatitulional susceptibility, and those of the 
will, and we find a clear decision. The last is with an 
alternative, and consciously avoidable ; the two former, 
we know, are conditioned in nature. 

7. Umverscd oongcioumess. — There is a full opportt> 
nity to appeal to umversal consciousness, on the question 
of capacity for election, or of will in liberty. And this 
is affirmed, notwithstanding the fact that the speculationB 
of the logical understanding must conclude against it. 
The operation of the understanding must be wholly within 
nature, and can posedbly have no recognition of a super- 
natural. It can only connect conceptions, and can never 
comprehend the process, in an absolute be^nning and 
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end. tChus, to the logical understaDding, there can b« 
only the coaditioned, and never iOi absolute. There may 
be one circle enclosing all that has yet been, bnt not cue 
that is ahsolnte for all that can be. There may be a 
monnling np &om effect to cause indefinitely, but not to 
ar> absolnte first ; for the onderataading can only con> 
neot, and in its highest cause b still obliged to conceive 
of somethmg higher that conditions it. The great first 
oause, to the logical understanding, has still its imposed 
conditions vithin itself, and can develop its activity in 
only one way. It is as much nature as any succeeding 
cause, only that it is assumed to be a first one. Bnt 
common constnousness has always testified to &e convi<v 
tion that there is an absolute first cause, though the 
understanding can never find it, nor even have a con- 
ception of it. 

Even BO with liberty. The logical understanding can 
neither find it, nor get a conception of it. Absolute 
origiiiatioii is to this faculty an absurdity. The orip- 
nator finds already within himself that which conditions 
his products, and he can choose only as he finds himself 
pleaaed to choose, but can make no alternative to this 
pleating. He finds his disposition already within him, 
and does not himself ori^ate it. The conception of bis 
chan^g his disposition would involve a previous pleating 
to do so, and conditioned in this, a choosing to do so ; and 
thus, endlessly, die choice must be conditioned already 
in some precedmg given dispoaitioa. So, we say, the 
lo^oal understanding mutt go. It is faculty for con- 
necting, and not befpnning ; for conditioned produomg, 
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and not absolutely orig^atang ; for knowing nature, and 
not at all tlie supernatural ; and if ve have no higher 
faculty, we cannot possibly conceive of a God, whose 
disposilion is in any other sense his, than that he finds it 
already ori^ated in him ; and then, that this determioea 
all his acts of election, without alternative or avoidabihty. 
Nature itself Uius runs upward through all the aKilivity 
of the Deity, and both the finding, and the conceiving, 
of an ori^nating will in liberty is an imposmbility, and an 
absurdity. But the common conacionenesa never acqui- 
esced in these speculative conclusions of a logical under* 
standing. Universally, the common mind has recognized 
a God, whose disposing of his whole spiritual activity was 
his own, and not that he found it already disposed, and 
must condition all his choices by it. Though they may 
not have discriminated between the &cullaes of.the under- 
standing, which must have its media for connecting, and 
that of the reason, which has its compass for compre- 
hending ; yet, have they iJways testified to the convic- 
tions of the latter, against the speculative conclusions of 
the former. No thoroughly labored system of a wSi, 
conditioned in its antecedent grounds of preference, has 
ever satisfied the conkmon conviction. That has always 
mounted to the source of all pleasing and preference ; to 
the radical disposition itself; and affirmed that this was 
at the man's responsibility, and that it had ever its alter- 
native All human language, aU legislation, all the 
histwy of man, speaks out what mankind in all ages 
have consciously felt, an alternative and avoidability to 
their inraoet dispoutitHa. 
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The speculadon of the nnderatanding may at any tim« 
be coimteract«d, and corrected in the insight of the rear 
>on. . Wlule the understanding always finds a law im- 
posed upon, the reaaon sees one inherent in, the agent. 
One holds to an end without an alternative, and is phy- 
sical law ; the other binds by the imperative of duty, 
admitlong an alternative, and is efMcal law. When the 
&ct is clearly apprehended, that the spirit of man has 
the prerogatjye, which the aoimal nature has not, of 
knowing itself and its intrin^c excellency, and thus read- 
ing its duty in what is due in its own right, there is in this 
seen a taH occasion for its own disposing of its activity, 
and not waiting for highest gratified vwit to determine 
it. There is capacity for ori^ating an act in the end 
of ita own worthmess, and for elecliug between thb and 
any gratified vrant that may come in competition with 
tluB. And even, when a perverse disposing of itself has 
been effected, and a sinful and depraved dispositioD con- 
tracted ; the conscious claim, of what is due to the spirit 
in its own right, has not ceased to press, and the altema^ 
tive b open, however it may be certtun as a fact that it 
will not be taken, for the spirit to brei^ from its bondage 
Rod obey the imperative to secure its highest worthinesi. 
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THE DIBOBHOSATION OF TBS AOTS OF THX ITILL FBOH 
ALL OTHBR MENTAL FACTS. 

Ik the attainmeiit of the complete coaceptaon of a will in 
Ubertf , we are prepared to make an accurate discrimi- 
natioii between its acts and all other mental phenomena; 
and such discrimination is necessary to a correct psycho- 
logy. A self-active being, which has its law within it, 
and not imposed npon it, must go out in its activity as no 
other agency can ; ite acts are its own ori^nalions, and 
not prodactaons from it by an outer causahty working upon 
it. When put forth there was an alternative, and thus 
an avoidability, and these are characteristics of all acts 
of will exclusively. In most cases, the acts of the will 
are readily distinguished from other mental focts. Intel- 
lectual acts are not liable to be confounded with volun- 
tary acts; knowing is so little similar to willmg, that 
cogmtions never become mistaken for volitions. But 
other mental activities are sometimes misapprehended as 
from the will, and not unfrequently common speech con- 
fuses both volitions aaA other actions under the same 
word. We irill notice some particulars in their order. 

Sbotioh I. Simple spontanbitt is soasimm 
COHFODNDBD WITH WILL. — Spirit IB inherently self-ao- 
tive, and in given occasions goes out towards its ends 
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Bpontaneousl;. We have already attained a number of 
such facte of simple apontajieity, as in the production of 
the Greneral States of mind. The eeif-agency, on occa- 
sion ^ven, goes of its own accord into the intellectual, 
emotive, or willing states ; and though the occasion foi 
this may sometimes be that the will is exerted, yet, as in 
memory, (liis willing is not directly in the production of 
the fact, but rather the putting of the mind in a fitting 
occasion for it. The remembering is not itself a volition, 
nor is the general state of either the knowing, feelmg or 
willing, a volition, but b a spontaneous movement of the 
mind into the given state, as capacity to know, feel, or 
will. 

And, here we observe, that such spontaneous outgo- 
ings of mind are sometimes mistaken for volitions, espe- 
cially if they occur on occauon of their being consciously 
irished for. Such has been more particularly confounded 
with volition, in the facta of observation and attention. 
Cousin directly ascribes attention to the will, and makes 
it evidential of personahty. But the thorough analysis, 
which attains to what an act of attention specifically is, 
will at once determine its purely spontaneous, and not 
voluntary origin. When a discriminated sensation is 
given, the operation of constructing or defining it, so aa 
to ^ve its esact limits in either space, time or degree, is 
of the intellect and not of the will. The will may be an 
occasion for it or not ; but in any way, the mtellectual 
movement, which linuts and thus ^ves form to that which 
is in the sensation, ia purely spontaneous and not willed 
lirectiy. ' It is often qmte beyond the reach of the will, 
24 
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maamucli as the will sometimes cannot |a%Tent its being 
done, and at others cannot secure its being done. I maj 
wish to constmct an object, bat cannot ; and I may wish 
not to have it definite, but ^ere it is, in full form before 
me. 

And pretnsely so, of an act of observation. I may 
wish to get an object distinct and cannot, or may wish 
not to have it distinct and cannot help it. Neither obser> 
vation nor attention are of tiie will, but from mere mental 
spontaneity. The difference is in this ; all acts of Sforitual 
will in libeny must come within an alternative of wortlu- 
nesB and opposing gratification, and constitate an election ; 
but pore spontaneity has no altemativea of imperative 
and appetitive, and merely a simple Wfro-motivity to its 
ibject. 

SBCnON n. ThB HSKB BXECDTIVH op APPEriTB la 
OFTEN HISTAKSN FOB WILL. — When ammal susceptibility 
is excited, and the act goes out in attainment of the object 
for gratification, it is often spoken of as choice, and con- 
ffldered as truly an act of will. Indeed, wi& most, as a 
speculative conception, no other apprehension of will is 
atttuned. It is not apprehended but that the brut« haa 
as complete a will in Uberty, and as truly an election, as 
maa. A choice between degrees of happmess is no pi<o- 
per election, inasmuch as no true alternative is presented ; 
the taking of the highest degree is unavoidable ; and tbia 
is all of wilt that any animal nature can know. When, 
w any way, the conception of will is confined to the exei 
eating of some anterior pleasing, and thus unavoidablV 
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conditioned bj it, such conception is incomplete and erro- 
neouB in its deficiency, and amounts to no more than 
mere brute-will. It is wholly in nature, and one of the 
conditjoned links in its chain of causes and effects, and 
it does by no means take it out of this chiun, to call it 
by the names of morality or spirituality. Ite conditions - 
are not reasons, for it has no rationality. It knows no 
self-law in the light of its own excellency, and thus no 
reaton why it should not float on in nature's strongest 
current. 

When I am hungry, or thirsty, and nothing but grati- 
fication is the condition for acting, I shall both eat and 
drink, and of that which will gratify my hunger and thirst 
the most ; and the brute will do the same. If some 
greater happiness is to be secured, or danger avoided, 
by not eating ; the pnidential appeal will be the strong- 
est, and I shall yet restrain my appetite ; and the brute 
will do the same. There b in this no proper self-denial, 
but a real self-indulgence ; I am gratifying my strongest ' 
appetite. There is no election in the case, but an action 
unavoidably conditioned. But hungry and thirsty as I 
may be, and prudential in highest happiness as a ^ven 
gratification may be, and I possess also spiritual, rational 
existence, that sees in my own excellence of being what 
is worthy of me, and as such rational spirit, I hear the 
command from the absolute, " whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ;" I shall 
in this have a reason for denying appetite, and discarding 
- prudential highest happiness, which no animal may ever 
know. Kot at all the awakening another and higher 
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pradeDba] want, in the eternal happineas ta suffering Hurt 
govemmental retributicai (UscloBeB ; bnt die opening <^ - 
mj spiritual eye upon the guilt, and Ihe debasement 
which disobedience to God will fix in m; consciousness. 
That I shall thus make the spirit unworthy, is sufficient 
occadon for an altemalaTe countercheck to the act that 
would make the appetite happy. The certainty which 
will be taken is no matter of consideration here ; let that 
qaestion be as it may, an Mtemalive of kind, and not 
merely in degree, is here opened, and a proper election 
occurs, whether the act in certiunty go out for sensual 
gratification, or for spiritual worthiness in seeking God's 
glory. In neither case was the act unavoidable. The 
man can stand here and elect ; no amnuJ can reach tiiis 
station. The brute must execute the conditions of lus 
nature, for to the brute tiiore is no supernatural reason 
to take hold upon, whereby it may resist and overcome 
nature. We may call the animal executive a will, but it 
is a long way distant from a spiritual will in liberty. 

SBcnoN m. Will and debibe aba not ditfeb- 
QUENTLT coNPOUTfDBD. — ^Desire is the mere craving of 
the aiumal susceptibility directed towsfds its object of 
gratification, and is thus the occasion for an executive 
act to go forth in atttunment. The executive act, we 
have already seen, is not from a proper will, much leei 
then can the mere craving which prompts it be an act of 
will, and yet often is the mere deare taken as a volition. 
Indeed, in common speech, the word desire is Bometamea 
pat for will, and l^e word vrill is sometimes used for a 
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mere de^. The two facte widely differ, and a correct 
peycbology demiuids a clear discrimination, and no equt 
vocal terms Bhould be allowed to confound distinct tUngs. 

Id the following examples, we have tlie word will ptit 
for desre. " Not my wiU, but tiiine be done." — Luke, 
xxii, 42. This is the memorable prayer of Jesua to the 
Father, m the hour of his agony in the garden. Should 
we take the word will here for a proper election, we 
should have not only the impiety of a will in Christ 
opposed to tbe will of the Father, but also the absurdity 
C^ a will opposed to itself. The prayer expresses Christ's 
retd will, and yet it is that his will may not be done. 
Manifestly, the will here b desire, the mere craving of 
the animal susceptibiliy. Christ, as human, bad truly 
the animal nature, and this reluctated all suffering and 
he desired to escape it. But the will in the prayer is, 
that the Father would disregard the deedre of the flesh, 
and carry out in him his own desired ends of human 
redemption. The same changed uae of the term occurs 
in Lam. iii, 33. " For he doth not willingly afflict nor 
grieve the children of men." Spelling aAer the manner 
of men, it is not a congenial feeling, as desire, to afflict 
mankind ; butsuperior considerations induce the purpose, 
as will, to do so. So also it is said of God, " Who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth."— 1 Tim. ii, 4. 

Agfun, we have the word desire put for will in the fol- 
lowing examples. " They demed Pilate, that he (Christ) 
should be put to death." — Acts, ziii, 28. " And he (the 
Ethiopiar euna;h} de»ired Philip that he would come up 
24' 
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and mt with him," — Acts, viii, 81. " One of the Phari- 
sees digired him, (Christ) that he would eat with him." 
— Luke, vii, 86. " Then Daniel went in and desired of 
the king," etc. — Dan. ii, 16. In all these cases there is 
more thao a feeling in the eusceptibilitj ; a craving for 
an end ; there is truly an election, as will. 

The appetitive craving is one thing; the electing its 
gratification ib quite another; and no matter how common 
speech maj interchange worda, philoBophy must accu- 
rately discriminate &ct8. 

Section IV. The spiritoai apfections mat 

SOMETIMES BE CONCEIVBD A8 VOLITIONS. — We are held 
responsible for our sentiments. Our spiritual feelings 
are the subject of commands, and come within the reach 
of legal retributions. Love and hatred, Joy and sorrow, 
in the sense of spiritual affections, are enjoined upon us 
in reference to certain objects. This may very readily 
induce the conviction that they are themselves volitions. 
But their distinctioQ from all direct a«ts of the will is 
manifest in the utter impracticability to immediately will 
them m or out of being. In a pven condition, no act of 
the will can secure them ; and in another condition, no 
act of the will can exclude them, la one disposition of 
spirit, I cannot will love to the right and sorrow for nn 
mto exercise ; and in another digpo^tion, I cannot will 
them out of exercise. There is a susceptibility to feeling 
that takes its rise, and is altogether determined, in the 
spiritual disposition ; hence we have termed it the spirit- 
ual susceptibility. Its exercises are properly feelings, 
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affections, not at all volitions. The election ia altogether 
in reference to Qie spiritual dispoiiing. and not at all to 
tlie susceptibility and its feelings when the i^sposition 
has been taken. It is only becaose the disposition haa 
its alternative and is avoidable, that the man is respon- 
sible for the affections which are conditioned in it. The 
^position may be termed a state of will, but the affec- 
tions are the exercises of the spiritual susceptibility. 

In all cases, an open alternative, and thus an avoida- 
bili^, will cluiracterize all acts that are properly of the 
tinman will, and this will discriminate them &om all oQtet 
mental facti. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB OLABBIPICATION OF THE ACTS OF WILL. 

The wiU, aa cipacity, is the power of election, and tbus ao 
avoidabilitj in the origination of the act will characterize 
every proper volition ; yet, in other respects, the acts of 
the will maj have permanent distinctions among tiiem- 
selves, and there are many advantages from having tiiem 
classified according to their inherent peculiarities. One 
great benefit irom it is a clearer apprehension of the point 
of responsibility, and of the fountain of moral character. 

Section I. Immanent prbfbebnce. — Preference is 
an actual putting of one thing before or above otbera, 
fftid this may be done in the spirit's own action, without 
any overt manifestation of it, and as thus lying hid in the 
mind may be termed an tmmanejU preference. An act 
of the judgment may decide which of two sources of 
happiness is the greatest in degree, and of worthiness 
and happiness which is the highest good in kind, but 
such distinction of estimate in the judgment is not a 
preference. And so also one desire may go out towards 
its object more intensely than anotiier, or one impera- 
tive may awaken a deeper sentiment of obligation than 
another ; but no difference in degrees of awakened sus- 
ceptibility should be termed a preference. There must 
be a proper election, a voluntary setting of one before 
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sdiers, or it is not a proper act of preference. Want of 
occasion, or countervailing circumstances, maj preclude 
this preference from manifesting itself anywhere on the 
theater of active life, and thus the act of preferring never 
pass over from the mind ; yea, the intention through aU 
the duration of the preference may be, that it shall never 
come out in open action ; yet is there in it a real commit- 
ment of the spirit to the end preferred, and such inward 
election is a personal wUling, which to the eye that 
searches the heart has its proper moral character. It ia 
fiilly within the person's own consciousness, and the con- 
Bcience accuses or excuse accordingly. 

As examples for illustration, there may be mentioned 
the declaration of 'the Savior, "Whoso looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery already 
with her in his heart." — Math, v, 28. " Whoso hateth 
his brother is a murderer." — 1 John, iii, 15. And quit« 
prominently, the tenth commandment — "Thou shalt not 
covet," el«.— Ex. xx, 17. In a good sense we find this 
immanent preference in the case of David, who would 
have built a temple for the Lord, but was prevented 
because as a warrior he had shed much human blood. 
" It was in thine heart to build an house to my name, thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart." — 1 Euigs, viii, 18. 
As a general application on both sides, good and bad, we 
have Solomon's declaration of man, "As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he." — Prov. xxiii, 7. This tMnhmg in 
ieart is a real electing purpose. 

The immanent preference of objects and ends must 
iridelj affect &.e entire personal character, though the 
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action towards the object estemally be always rcstnuned. 
The whole inner expeiience of the man is modified by 
it, and all hia habits of meditation and silent reflection 
become tinged with the color of his secret preferences. 
It is easy to see what was the inward preference of 
David, when he stud of the Lord, " Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none upon the earth that 
I de^re beside thee." — Ps. Ixxiii, 25. And while this 
induced pious meditations on bis bed in the night-watches, 
the effect upon his entire character would be in strong 
contrast to the impure and debasing thoughts springing 
from the immanent preferences of the sensualist. The 
inward influence must soon so for affect the whole man, 
that the outward life will be colored by it, through all its 
communion and conversation, though the specific prefer- 
ences be s^ restnuned to the heart. 

Section II. Governing purpose. — The spiritual 
activity may dispose itself towards an end, that may 
demand many supplementary acta before it can be 
attained ; m such a case the general election of &e end 
is a purpose, and inasmuch as it prompts the executive 
acts and guides and directs them to its own iasn^, it is 
properly termed a governing purpose. The executive 
acts are solely that the general purpose may be effected. 
Such governing purpose may be more or less comprehen- 
rive, proportioned to the number and complication of the 
means and agencies used to complete the end, and so far 
as it reaches it governs the process and b, to that extent, 
ft govenung purpose. A purpose to visit a distant place 
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ffiOl govern all tlie actions necessary in preparation for, 
and prosecution of the journey ; but such a purpose will 
not be so comprehenrnve nor engrossing as tliat wlucfa 
fixes upon the main end in life. 

The governing purpose has this peculiarity, that it is 
contdnuous and prolonged through all the process to the 
consummation. An act of election is at once, and may 
wholly cease in ila instantaneous energizing, and in this 
point of view volitions are tranment and fleeting; but 
when the election has been of an end that is to be attained 
only Uurough a long succession of activities, the electing 
act does not die in its outgoing, but the spirit fixes itself 
upon its object and remains in a state of energizing 
towards it. That it has taken ite distant end removes 
all the uneamness of hesitation and suspense, and there 
is no &rther place for choice, since the mind is already 
made up ; but the action, as will, has not terminated in 
the choosing ; it flows on in a perpetuated current towards 
its object, and the spirit may be said to be in a perma- 
nent state of will for the accompUshment of that end. 
A purpose is thus a perpetuated will from an election. 
A person may not always retain the consciousness <^ 
having made the distinct and deliberate election; nor 
indeed, be conscious how deep and strong the current of 
hie purpose has become. An absorpti<m of all the mental 
energy may already be m a purpose to acquire and amass 
riches, and yet the distinct election of such an end may 
have no place in the memory; and the purpose itself 
may have strengthened so insidiously, that the man has 
no conception what a very miser he has become j but 
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fliere needs only to be suddenly interposed some ^msX 
ened danger to his wealth, or some obstacle to an; 
farther gains, ajid at once the perturbed spirit manifests 
the intensity of its avarice. His will has yielded to 
passion bo readily, that it has not known the strength of 
its bondage. 

As the governing purpose is enlarged in the compre- 
bensiveness of its end, and the control it holds over aU 
be mental energies, it comes to be known as a perttaa- 
nent disposition, and while a fised and comprehensive 
purpose in business would not be termed the man's dis- 
position, yet when found so engrossing as to merge all 
else in the end of getting and of hoarding money, we 
should not besitato to say of such a purpose, tiiat it is 
the man's disposition. It goes so &r, and is so controll- 
ing, that it gives character to the man. When we have 
an end so comprehensive that it includes all the action, 
and controls all the mental energy, we have in this the 
radical disposition, and thus the true moral character of 
the man. If the spirit is disposed towards happiness as 
its chief good, and puts that as end to the exclu^on of 
its own worthiness, it has become radically and thoroughly 
depraved, and its disposition is totally siniul. If, on the 
other hand, the end of the spirit is the attuning and keep- 
ing its worthiness of its own and other spirit's approba- 
tion, and is denying every conflicting appetite for it ; so 
&r as such a dispodtion supremely controls, it is right- 
eons, and the moral character is pure and virtuous. Ont 
(rf t^ radical dispo^lion spring the spiritual auscepti- 
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iaS.tj, or heart, of the man, &om which flows all piiro 
or depraved affections. 

The govenung purpose is, in this way, distinguished 
&om all the choices or volitions that are subordinate to 
it. They exist for it, and find their whole determination 
in it. They may change according to circumstances, 
and often the good and the bad man's end may induce 
to the same outward action. A wordly end may somfr- 
iainea be best att^ed by putting on the semblance, and 
performing the ceremoiualB, of piety ; but the character 
of the subordinate act is to be estimated, not from the 
outward seeming, but solely from the governing purpose 
which it is designed to execute. The radical character 
can be changed by no change in the choices and voli- 
tions of the man, but only in a change of the radical 
spiritual disposition. 

Skction m. Dbsultort volition. — An election 
of some comprehensive end may have induced a perma- 
nent state of will in a governing purpose, and this may 
still continue unirenounced and unchanged, and yet this 
governing purpose may not be so energetic as to preclude 
the sudden and strong awakening of some constitutional 
. susceptibility, to carry out an executive act in gratifica- 
tion of it, against the direction of the governing purpose. 
Such turning aade from the main end, while tbe govern- 
ing purpose towards it is not renounced, is what has been 
termed above a desultory voUtion. Observation and 
experience constantly give such facts, where a passionate 
impulse comes suddenly and strongly in, and the action 
25 
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for & time is carried awaj from the main object befbrtt 
this comiter-impulae of sadden feeling. But inasmuch 
M the govermng purpose which it thus count«rworka has 
not been discarded, the desultory impvdse must at length 
subside, and the old unrenounced purpose again bear 
army. The passion is satiated and subddes, reflectiob 
returns, and themiun end agiun comes in clear view, and 
the goveming purpose controls the subordinate acta a^in 
for its attfunment. The man chides himself for his foUj 
and weakness, and hastens on more determinately towards 
tlie predominant object. 

A familiar illustration of the intrusion of a desultory 
volition will make the conception distinct. I learn that 
a dear friend is dangerously Hck in a distant city, and I 
take the purpose to visit him. This controls all my toU- 
tions in arranging for the journey, and from the start, 
(mward for several days travel towards the [^e. Then 
an intensely interesting incident suddenly occurs, "and 
my feelings are at once powerfully escited imd attention 
absorbed by a surpri^g curiosity, or convivial opportu- 
nity, or chance for pecuniary speculation; and I ^va 
way to this desultory impulse and lose sight of my mab 
end for some hours. But at length this impulse becomes 
exhausted ; the mwn end and purpose of my journey 
comes vividly up ; and conscious that they have never 
been renounced, though inexcusably suspended, I hasten 
on to the prosecution of my intention ; reproaching 
myself for my weakness, and fearing that all may now 
be m vain, and that during my delay my friend may hare 
died. And so onoe more, where the governing purpose 
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naea to a permanent dispoeition, — ^an exceedingly avati. 
ciouB man may be taken as an example, whose purpose 
fixed on gain may have made him a very miser in aJl his 
feelings and habits. There may suddenly come to him 
an appeal, firom some interesting sufferer, that shall rouse 
his pity, and induce the gift of some of his idolized gold 
in relief of this deep distress. But his governing dispo- 
sition has not at all been changed in the intrusion of such 
a desultory volition, and very probably, in a few hours, 
all this constitutional sympathy will have parsed away, 
and he be chiding himself as a fool for his weakness, and 
more firmly resolving not agm to be so overcome as thus 
to be cheated of the object of his ruling passion. 

The real character of the man is in his radical disposi- 
tion, and if this is not changed, lio desultory acts affect 
his true character. A good man may have sudden and 
strong temptations, in appeals to constitutional appetite, 
and the impulse bear him away in sinful aotiou ; but if 
the good disposition has not been renounced, the tempt- 
^ing influence wiU at length fade, and the man come back 
from his fall with bitter tears ^d self-reproaches; a 
repenting backslider, but not a deliberate apostate. 
Against both a bad and a good governing purpose, such 
sudden impulses may induce desultory volitions, which 
are quite in contradiction to the main direction of the 
spirit, but we are not to estimate the man's proper cha- 
racter by them. If the bad man do a good deed, only 
through the impulse of constitutional feeling, all we can 
Bay in his favor is, that his depraved ^ispositioQ was not 
too strong for some transient trtuts of humanity; and 
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Then a good man bo does a bad deed, he is a maavr m 
tliat act, and ehoold feel debased and humbled b; it, and 
repent of it ; bnt the r«al oharacter of neither the bad 
nor the good man vas in this wa; at all changed. The 
strength of character is in the decifflon and fimmesa of 
the radical disporation, and to be perfect, tlus should be 
80 strong in the right that all desultory impulses should 
be refflsted ; bat no man is safe in snppoedng, and no maD 
can at any time be conscious, that his goreming purpose 
is 80 strong, that all desultory ToUtions agunst it shall 
fimrer be excluded. 
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THE GOIFGTEM OF THE HDltN lH) TO AmH 
THEINDOFlTSBEie. 



eSHEEAL BBHARES ON THB TKUE END OF THE HCHAS 

HIND. 
Wb have now attained the &ct8, general and parlicnlar, 
of tbe hiunan mind, and their classification in an orderiy 
BjBtem, according to the teslomony of nnivorsal consciona- 
nesB ; and have thns the conception of the hnman mind aa 
a whole, and may thence determine what it is competent to 
execute. This is cSf much importaace in natay directions. 
All systems of educatitoi, and more or less all questions 
}f responsibility ii^ morals and reli^n, must be dctei^ 
mined &om the true view of the capabilitaes of the mmA 
in its varied Acuities. Merely to know what mind is, 
ought not to be the conclusion of our psychology. Tak- 
ing it as it is, what is dedgned to be attained by it 7 and 
how competent is it to fulfil such dedgn ? These axe 
enqmries yet to be prosecuted and settled. A &rth6z 
reference to human consciouaiesB, a careful obserratioD 
25* 
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of &e facta which come withm humui experience, and 
&ir deductions from all facts which have heen above 
attained, are the sources from whence our answers must 
be derived. 

The' end of the human mind is its own perfection. 
Eveiy clium that can come upon it, and every righteous 
wish that can be held for it, is Mly satisfied, when every 
faculty is working completely according to tlie law of its 
adaptation in its pla<:e in the whole mind. When intel- 
lect, susceptibility, and will are in complete conformity 
to the BUMHUH BONUM, the hdffkegt good of the man, 
then is the great end for which the human mind exists 
consummated. It may thus hold on its way in eternity, 
and in its action every faculty augment in energy, and 
thus the whole mind rise in efficiency and inherent digni^ 
indefinitely ; but at any one point in such perpetual pro- 
gress, this conforming activity in the whole mind te the 
highest good is tlien and there in its consummated 
degree, and a higher could not have been atttuned at 
that point, and only by passing throu^ it and beyond it. 
What then is the highett good, to which the action of 
every faculty must be held conformable ? This can \tb 
conclusively answered from the data ah:eady found in the 
conscious facta of the human mind. • 

The highest good of the animal portion of our nature 
is the gratification of its highest wants. An imihediate 
gratification of a present want may be &f counterbat 
anoed by a present denial, and attuning the coming 
gratification of a future greater want. The perfection 
of the animal would thus be found, in tie cultivaldun of 
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the sense to perceive, aod of the nnderstanding to judge, 
the most accuratelj in reference to such objects and such 
constitutional susceptibilities as, when brought together, 
shall secure the greatest gratification. Such eslamnlioa 
of greatest happiness would induce the strongest craving 
want, and this would direct the executive agency accord" 
ingly, and the consummation of animal being would he 
found m the wEUling for, and finally attaining, that highest 
happiness. It might so be found, that in the long run 
of experience, the gratification of kindness or benevolence 
would ^ve decidedly the greatest happiness, and then 
this would be the greatest want and control the activity 
which must energize to satisfy it. It would be prudent 
to be kind ; .and the perfection of the animal is m know- 
ing it, and feeling the strongest craving for the happiness 
of kind action, and thus doing and enjoybg it. Its 
highest good is highest happiness, and its perfection is in 
knowing where to find it, and then it must go out con- 
formably to get it. The mere ammal can propose to 
itself DO higher end, nor by any action reach a higher 
ctmsummation . 

But the spiritual in man can see an intrinsic excellency 
and dignity in spiritual being itself, which wUl not allow 
that any want shall stand in competition with its own 
worth. It can see its relationship to the animal, and 
tiiat this, with all its wants, must be subservient to it, and 
not it to the wants of the animal. It can see its rela> 
tionship to other spirits, and that in the excellency and 
dignity of tiieir spiritual being, they have rights and 
claims upon itself. But no such relationship, either to 
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the aoinia] or to the spiritual, can be an ultimate ground 
in which the man c&n find his higheat good, but soletj 
in thia, that in all relationshipe he lias looked to the. lair 
written in hb own spiritual being, and coaformed to the 
claim of its worthiness. Other spirits, Crod, and Giod'a 
revealed law, all stand in a certwn relationship to him ; 
but the last and highest question b taken to hia own aout— 
how, in this relationship to other spirits, and to God, and 
to (itod'e revealed law, shall I so stand aa to make my own 
spirit the moat worthy of its own approbation ? No other 
spirit, and no legislating sovereign, can approve of my ■ 
sprit, if it has not sacredly and solely done that, and 
been that, which made it tlie most worthy of its own 
acceptance. \ot that somehow I shall get, or Ood may 
^ve me, greater happiness for it ; for if I have looked at 
the happiness as end, I Bhall have in that Siud, that my 
worthiness is nothing but a means to happiness, and that 
if I can barter it away for greater happiness, or get the 
happiness as well by something else, then my worthineaa 
of spirit b nothing to me. That I may see myself to be 
worthy of my own spiritual approbation b my highest good, 
and I shall know that God and good angeb can approve, 
only when my whole activity is in conformity to it. In 
tiaaisetmeGieTtce; an insight into my own spiritual being; 
knowing my ultimate rule in connection mth the very 
foct of knowing myself. The susceptibility awakened by 
the knowing of thb rule of right, b the source of all feel- 
ing of obligation, and is wholly in the spiritual man and 
can never bo induced in the animal constitution. The 
feeling of obligation, thus induced, was deragned to cod- 
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bt>l in oppo^tioo to all other feeling whateoerer, inaa- 
much as the gratification of any and all oAer interest, in 
confiict with tiiiB, would compel Belf-reproach, for which 
no posoble gratiiGcatioQ in happiness could compensate. 
To know myself to be worthy of my spiritual approba* 
tion IB my highest good, and to be and remain bo is my 
highest end. 

This cannot be effected in any succession of specific 
volitions, for such particular volitions must be in execth 
tion of some general purpose terminatdug in a final result, 
which ^Tcs its character to tiie general purpose, and 
through that also to all the subordinate volitions. The 
supreme controlling purpose must then be found, which 
holds sway over all the volitions of life. This is only 
reached in the radical spiritual disposition ; the bent of 
the sjorit itself, as it goes out in its spontaneous activity. 
The man can be worthy, and thus att^ his highest good, 
only in the possession of a radical spiritual disposition 
fixed in conformity to the clums of his own exeellency. 
He obeys neither man nor God, ethieallj, except as he 
directiy sees that the proper dignity of his own spirit 
demands it of him ; and that spirit, permanently disposed 
on tiiat end, is a righteous spiritual disposition. That 
the human mind may attain the end of its being, it must 
be comp-eteut to atttun and maintain such a spiritual dis* 
poation. 

It b qmte manifest that such righteous spiritual dispo- 

mtion is not within us, nor in our fellow-men about us, 

with &e fiist openings of our conscious moral activity 

' ud onward in life. Our own consciousness, our constant 
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observatiiMi, and the whole past histoiy of man, testify to 
the depravity of the radical disposition of man, as a race. 
It is not neceesar; to aay, that without conaciousnesa, 
but that without an; remembraoce of the oii^nation of 
the &ct in coDscionsness, the spirit has disposed its 
actsrity to the end of sens&-gratification in happiaesa, 
and not to die end of its own right in worthiness. When 
we awake in self-<:onBciousne38, and reflect on our acts 
and our ends of action, we ab«ady find a carnal and not 
a spiritual mind or disposition. We may need the light 
of revelation, and it may thus be a theological doctrine 
which determines the occasion and the ori^ of such uni- 
versal human depravity ; but we need only the testimony 
of consciousness and observation, and it is thus only a 
psychological j^enomenoo, in which is detennined Jie 
fact of the perverse and depraved disposition of man. It 
is as plun a truth in the book of human experience as in 
ibe Bible, " Omt men go astray as soon ae they are 
bom." With the opening dawn of consciousness, we find 
the spirit idready has it« bent, and is permanently dis- 
posed to self-gratification, not to self-dignity. The mind 
has already lost the end of its being, and is wfuderiog 
after ends that are self-destructive. Theology must 
account for this, and also for the rectitude of the Divine 
government in either effecting or permitting this ; but 
psychology has nothing to do with the doctrines of ori^ 
nal sin, and the justification of God's character in the 
permission of sin. We must here only take the fact of 
human unfuluess, a^^d enquire how this ^t bean upon 
ihe one point of mui's capability to attun the end of his 
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Imng. The end, be finds witli Ha first eelf-coneciouBDeBa, 
is lUrea '.y lost ; the enquiiy thus b, wh&t is man's com- 
petency to regain it ? 

Here there should be allowed no dde ends to come in, 
and perplex and confuse the investigation. Not at all, 
how can he be fbr^ven for the past ? how stand justified 
before a legal bibunal ? how avtul himself of any provi- 
fflons of a gracious Divine infiuence ? All these are within 
the reli^ous s{^ere, and appropriate only for theological 
Bpeculatioa. But, taking the facts of mind, just as expe- 
rience ^ves diem to us, how competent is man to stand 
forth among his fellows, and in his own consciousness and 
to the observation of others, manifest a spuitual dispo^ 
lion, that controls the whole mental activity to the grand 
end of spiritual worthiness ? This is properly and wholly 
within the psychological field, and must be found as a 
fact in mind &om conscious observation; and which, 
when we go to revealed theology, will be found to have 
been already settled, and the fact itself taken for granted. 
A range of collateral inveslagatioo somewhat eztendve ia 
neeessuy to this question, and we now pursue it'thion^ 
•Ite Beveraf remiuning Chapters. 
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Wl have found the mbd to be self-acliTC, and die sonrce 
of various states and exercises which spring out from it, 
and thus that the mind is a cause for various specific 
effects. But we have ^vea no diednct attention to this 
&ct of causality, tJiat we might atttun a complete conce^h 
taoQ of it, and discriminate fiilly between all varieties of 
it that maj present themselves. We have the operation 
of causes in the world of nature about us, and in our own 
constitutional nature, as well as in the spontaneous activ- 
ities of our spiritual being ; and, while all Nrithout sad 
all within is kept in ceaseless flow and change by these 
acting causes, it is important that we att^ a correct and 
complete conception of what causality is, and that, in 
attaining its varieties, we may clearly discern how causes 
in matter and causes in mind may dijfor from each otiier. 
Such conception and discrimination is qmte essential in 
the investigation on which we now ent«r. We cannot 
proceed a step, intelligently, in settling -the &ct of the 
mind's competency to attain its end, till this has been 
efiected. To this end we devote this entire Chapter. 

Causes and effects stand to each odier, in time, as 
Bequents ; the cause is the antecedent, and the effect is 
the consequent. Even when we have the effect as instao- 
taneouB upon the operation of the cause, we still conceive 
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dis cause to be first and the conditioD for the effect, and 
that the effect ib wholly conditioned bj it. And it is in 
Hub jx)int of the connection between cause and effect, 
that all the difficulty is found, and about this one point 
have all the theories for conceiving and explaining cans 
ahty been made to turn. In common acceptation, there 
is what is termed power in the antecedent, and this power 
in exertion is that which constitutes the antecedent to be 
cause ; making or eSeclnng the consequent, and determ- 
ining all its peculiarities. This conception of power is 
thus made the connecting medium between the antecedent 
and the consequent, and is reaUy the conception which 
contains all the mystery. The whole difficulty in the 
conception of causation will be found, in reference to tins 
mterposition of power afi the connecting medium between 
the sequencea. 

What, then, is the true conception (^ power f Power 
itself is never phenomenon, ^id can in no way be brough' 
within the light of consciousness. One feet precedes 
and another succeeds, and these successive facts ar<> 
given in consciousness, and as distinguished and dofined 
. become clearly perceived in the sense. But no reflec 
tion upon the antecedent, no analysis nor generalization 
no cimparisou nor contrast, no combining nor abstractmg, 
no mental elaboration whatever can lay open this antece- 
dent phenomenal fact and make its inherent power to 
appear, nor take the &ict itself and m^e power, as a 
phenomenon, to come out of it. Power b wholly irrele- 
vant and insignificant to the sense, and can thus be made 
in no way ar sense-conception. As in sense, we have the 
26 
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qualitieB and not the substantial thing in which the; 
inhere, so m sense we have the successive events and not 
the canaal power on which the; depend. And this is as 
thoroughly true in the internal sense aa in the external. 
It may be deemed to be a phenomenal fact, that when I 
energize in thinking or willing, I really become consciona 
«f power, and Ijiat here power becomes a proper pheno- 
nenon. But the feeling, which accompanies muscular 
»r mental exertion, is bj no means the power itself that 
goes out into effect, and is only a fact that appears in ub 
when we ener^ze, and as a phenomenon, wholly depen- 
dent upon the exertjou fuid is not the power exerted. 
It is a phenomenal effect of our energizing, but is neither 
the efficiency of causality itself, nor anything that can be 
made explanatory of it. When our power goes out in 
effects, we have such phenomena in our experience ; we 
feel ourselves enerpsug ; but we do not feel nature in 
htr ener^zing, nor deem that nature eo feels herself in 
htr ongoing of efficient causes and effects. This pheno- 
menal feeling accompanying personal power is not the 
power, nor anything that at all helps to explun what 
power itself is. The sun shines upon me, and I perceive 
wajinth ; the mind goes out in thought, and I perceive 
the exertion ; but in neither case do I perceive the power 
wanning, .nor the power outgoing. Power is thus no 
posfflble object for either the external or ^f: internal 
sense. It never appears in consciousness, and is not at 
all phenomenal. We have gained much, when we. have 
learned that neither sense, nor any refleetion npon whs 
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sense may give, caa help us at all iD'attaining any con> 
ceptJOQ of power. 

Power is wholly notion, and not phenomenon; it is 
altogether thought in the understanding, and not at all 
perceived in the senae. When any change occurs, aad 
tl)u8 a new fact comes out, we term it an event; and we 
Hdnk tliat some modification has been made in the ground 
which gave out the old fact, and that this modificatioii 
has introduced the new &ct. The successive facta we 
perceive, but the modifying power we do not perceive ; 
it is only thought ,- and this notion as a thought we put 
between tiie two facts, and Judge that it connects tbem 
as cause and effect. Thus, we perceive the sun shining 
upoL the sohd ice, or .the yielding clay, and we find the 
Dew focta that the ice has liquified, and the clay has 
indurated ; we think the shining sun has so changed the 
two substances that they now give out their altered quali- 
ties, and we thus judge that there has been an efficiency, 
or power, in the sunshine, that has made the new events, 
and, as elfected by it, we say, that they stand connected 
as cause and effect. The notion of power is thus coniU- 
tional for the connection. Take it away, and the under- 
standing could not make the connection ; tbere would be 
nothing in the first on which the last depended, and thus 
no poemble judgment of cause and efifect could be formed. 
We cannot think in a judgment of connected cause and 
event, without this intervention of the notion of power ; 
any more than we can perceive a shape by the sense, 
without the surrounding outlines of space. We think the - 
power, and connect the antecedent and consequent by, it. 
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and could not form any judgment of cause and effeol 
vitiioni; it ; but can never bring it nithin cooacionsnesa, 
that we may perceive what it is. 

The v^dit^ of this notion of power is, thns, notlung 
that concerns us in Empirical Psychology, and cai only 
be established in die coQclusioaB of a Rational Psyche logy. 
Kzperience muet take the revealings of conaciouBnesa 
unquestioned, and can only answer the sceptdc by going 
into a higher science ; so also, in thought, that which is 
essential to all connections in judgments must be admitted, 
and all question of its validity must be referred to the 
sphere of a rational science. Power itself cannot come 
into esperieoce; but the conviction that power b, though 
no experience can explain what it js, is essential to all 
confidence in experience itself. Without it, we could not 
at all connect the phenomena of sense, in any judgment 
of an ordered succession of events. In our thinking, and 
thus in the conviction of the understanding, our concejh 
lion of power is diat of an efficiency in the antecedent 
which produces the consequent. Not power itself appean 
in consciousness, but through a process of tiiought in the 
understanding, the conviction that there is power comes 
within consciousness, and this convictdon in experience 
must stand, in an Empirical Psychology, as vaUd for the 
feet of power itself- We need not attempt the enquiiy 
here, what power is ? Enough tliat we have the eonvio- 
taon, that it is. 

This full ^tinction, tiiot power cannot be phenomenon 
and must be notion ; not appearance in sense but only 
thought in the understanding, will prepare us at once t« 
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detect the many fallacies ttat hare premled in die 
difierent conceptions of causation. It is conditicial for 
all cwnection of ptenomena in successive events, and we 
cannot think an ongoing of nature without it, and thus 
caiinot have a connected experience except by means of 
it. and must therefore assume its truth as the very ground 
of all knowledge in experience. Though we cannot per- 
ceive it, we must think it, or our very experience would 
be baseless. The conviction, that it is, ia the force of 
tiiought; the perception, what it is, cannot from the 
nature of the case be effected. That there is an effi- 
ciency ia the antecedent, which makes the consequent to 
be as it is, is the very conception of power, and this con- 
nection of antecedent and consequent by power, is the 
very conception of cause and effect; and tiie valid being 
of such power, and of such connection of causes and effects 
must be assumed in experience, and can be demonstrated 
in a Rational Psychology. With this discriminate view, 
it will be of much importance to look over the different 
theories of causation and see the very point of their falla- 
^es ; and then, with the tnie conception of cause, cla;^ 
nfy aU its different varieties. 

Section I. Fallaciods theories op cadsatiom. 
The doctrine of " oecaMonal cauaes." — The Cartesian 
order of philosophizing is b) distinguish all existence into 
two kinds, matter and spirit. The essence of matter is 
extension, and the essence of spirit is thought. Exten- 
tasa and thought are so heterogeneous, that there can bo 
ni commuoioa between them, and no mutual influencef 
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and reciprocal acdvid^, one from the other. Each, 
ttus, standing in its own iaolatdon, may have reciprocal 
action and reaction between its own separate portions, 
but neither can be a cause for producing effects over in, 
ind upon, the other. When any occasions for such inter- 
change of activities and influences occur, there must be a 
direct divine interposition, and the communion be effected 
by a direct act of the Deity. Such divine interpositions, 
in all needed cases, were termed " occasional causes ;" 
and the separate worlds of matter and mind were thus 
connected only through the medium of the great Ilrst 
Cause. 

The true conception of causality might in this case have 
been possessed, and the impossibility of its application 
between matter &nd mind be only in their complete isola- 
tion of being ; but the error will be found in the denial of 
the inherent power of spirit to act on matter, and of the 
power of matter to modify spiritual action ; and then in 
the absurdity of helping out from the difficulty, by an 
interposition which &IsifieB the very ba^ of Uie &eoiy. 
If it can be supposed that the Absolute Spirit works in 
*and upon matter, then there is no difficulty, in the case 
itself, that finite spirit should, in its degree, do the same. 
The whole need of *< occasional causes" is placed in the 
essential contrariety of extension and thought, matter 
and spirit, and as these are in necessary excluEUveness 
and opposition one to the other, no augmentation of spirit 
to the absolute, can at all eliminate the difficulty of 
interaction, which bad been placed in the contradictoij 
eseencei of the two sole eii«'ence8. 
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TJi£ doctrine of ^* lyffident reason." — >lieibmtz anft' 
l^d all existence up to atomical being, and the atoms, 
as "indivisible," also became the " undiatinguishable." 
As having nothing outer or inner distinguishable one 
from others, a faculty of representation waa ^ven them, 
and thus each one could repreeeut or envisage all others, 
and waa a Uttle world in itself. Each microcosm waa 
ihus a monad ; and the monads, of which matter is- com- 
pounded, represent others in unconsciousness ; those, of 
which animab are compounded, represent in partial ooo- 
sciousness; and those, of which man is compounded, 
represent in clear self-oonsciouanesa. God is the Monad 
monadium; representing ail else, but himself irrepre- 
sentable, perfectlj, by anj. Inasmuch as no external 
communion is possible, and only by a mutual representa- 
tion, BO no efficiency in one atom can modify, or-woi^ 
changes in, any other; and thus, no conception of power 
or causality can connect one event with anotiier, but all 
is mere aijccesfflon of representations. Wolff so modified 
the Bjrstem, in this point, that the unconscious and self- 
conscious portions, matter and mind, could only mutuaUy 
represent or envisage each other ; but, in both .views, it 
was necessary that the mutual representations should 
harmonize, and such harmony of representation waa ori^ 
nally established by God. A pre-established harmony 
has so arranged the representations that they occur 
orderly uid constantly. When th& representation sf 
sunshine is ^ven, then £hat of warmth immediately and 
regularly succeeds ; when the representation of a volition 
is ^ven, then the corresponding locomotion at once f<^ 
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Iowa. One has not any efficiency causing the other ; s 
pre-established arraogement makes one correspond wiUi 
the odier. One does not produce, but only tallies with 
th,e other. There is no causality, but the harmonized 
representation is a "suflScient reason" for the orderly 
succes^OD. The unnumbered mirrors are so arranged 
as always to reflect in complete harmony. 

Here is an admitted exclusion of all proper causation. 
God so handles all the reflectors, that their images make 
an orderly experience. The only causality is in the hand 
that arranges the envisa^g monads. The last absurd- 
ity, and self-contradiction inheres in this ultimate point. 
Ail causality is excluded below, but surreptitiously 
admitted at the be^nning, God is only Abst^ute 
Monad, envisa^g all things ; and yet it is assumed, 
tiiat (jod is also efficient regulator and arranger of all 
things. If the essential being of a monad excludes all 
efficiency to outward causal actavily, then the Absolute 
Monad must also be incapable of outward cau^ rago- 
lations. 

The doctrine of an induced belief in causation from 
habitaal r^OHion. — When the philosophy is made fun- 
damental, that all knowledge is through sense, or reflec- 
tion upon what is ^ven in sense, there comes at once 
the difficultyof accounting for all pure notions, in the 
linderstmding. Among many others, is the enquiry, 
bow attfun the notion of power, or causality? Hume 
takes this, the then universally prevalent jMosophy, and 
^res the only philosophical theory for any belief in th« 
eausal connections of nature. 
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Seose, direct, ^ves us " die impreBsiooE ' of ihingB ; 
ind refleetioD upon Uiese, ^ves ua the semblancea and 
o^hoote of these impreasions, which are called "ideaa." 
Impressions and ideas are the eBsence of all human know- 
ledge. Fewer, or causality, is no direct gift of any 
Mnse ; it cannot be put among our primary " impres- 
nons." It must come from reflection upon the impres- 
aioDB, and be thus " idea." But no lej^timate luialyus 
or combin&tion, comparison or contrast, can get the idea 
of power, caosality, necessary connection, from mere 
antecedent and consequent. The sequences are all that 
sense gives, as primary "impressions;" no io^cal refleo- 
tion can get tiie " idea ' ' of cause ; inasmuch aa we hare 
it in our beliefj there must be some way of accounting 
ibr it. Ita genesis is wholly illegitimate ; and it is thus 
a spurious production, and can put forth no tide to be 
accredited aa knowledge. It is utter credulity at its 
luf^eat strength. There is nothing but antecedent and 
(xmsequent ; there cannot be known anything in the ante- 
cedent, why it should have diat consequent ; it simply 
baa been thus so often, that we hare come to believe the 
connection necessary. The sequences hare been together 
in that order so many times, diat merely by dint of repe- 
tition and habit we hare yielded, and credulously believed 
it must be so, and hare called it cause and effect. *It is 
neither "impression," nor "idea," which would be.know- 
ledge ; it is wholly made up hy our own credulity, and 
is thus truly fiction, though attaining universal "beUef." 
The philosopher must be sceptical in reference to it, and 
to all deductions aod oonctuaiHis derived from it 
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That this method of accounting for the fact of oui 
conviction of causation is not true, may be seen at once 
in this, that it does not always, nor often, require a long 
repetitioD of the sequences tv induce the conviction that 
they are connected by a causal efficiency. The' uhild, 
once smarting from the sting of a bee, will recognize tibe 
connection of cause and effect here, as thoroughly as 
after twenty repetitions. But it is true, that with only a 
philosophy of sensation and reflection, all accounting for 
the genesis of the conception of cause is wholly impossible. 
That it is a fiction, in some way surreptitioualy enforcing 
belief, must be the phili^ophical conclusion ; and the 
manner of Hume, in accounting for it, will be as plausi- 
ble as any. The great error is, in at all attempting to 
account for it through sense. It ia wholly notional and 
not phenomena] ; and, aa conditional for all connected 
experience, is to be assumed valid in an experimental 
psychology. The exposition and demonstration of it 
belong to a rational science alone. 

The doctrine of " invanaile succession," aa resolved 
into the constitution of the human mind. — Brown dis- 
penses with all notion of power, as giving any oecessaiy 
connection to the sequences, and includes all there is in 
&e conception of cause within a bare (act of " invariable 
succession." The notion of power, as some third thing 
between the antecedent and the consequent, is wholly a 
delusion. That the common mind has formed to itself 
some pjiantasm, called power, which it interposes between 
the sequences, as if it helped the conooption of theil 
invariable succession, may be accounted for by a refec 
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ence to I'arious illusory influenceB ; but it is, iu fact, a 
mere chimera, and must be utterly discarded. It helps 
nothing if jon have it, and only interposes another diffi- 
culty ; for this diird thing, called power, must be only 
another phenomenon added to the aatecedent and conse- 
quent, and itself just as difficult to be apprehended in 
its connection wit^ either, as would be their connection 
together mthout it. It, in truth, makes all the mystery, 
and when wholly excluded, the whole conception of cause 
and effect is thoroughly perspicuous. All notion of 
power being discarded, there remans simple invanable 
ness of succession in certain sequences, and this concep 
tion of invariableneas is the peculiarity of the succes^on 
called cause and effect. If the succession might some 
times f^, then would the conception of causality be 
excluded, but when the sequences are deemed to ht 
unfailing, then is it tbe connection of cause. To say, that 
a certiun degree of heat in a metal is invariably followed 
by its liquescence, expresses the same thing as to say, so 
much heat is a power to melt the metal, and bolh are 
tantamount to saying tlie heat is Qxe cause of the melting. 
But, if nothmg e£Bciently connects the antecedent uid 
consequent, the enquiry must aiise, whence can come the 
coDvictdon of this invariableness ? We must not attempt 
to interpose the notion of power, which may make Qia 
consequent to be a production from the antecedent ; we 
must wholly exclude such notion; and. hence the query 
— whence is this conception of invariableness possible? 
How can we think invariable siiccesdon in tbe absence 
of all efficient production ? This knot is cut, with no 
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attempt to-Iooae it. All b' resolved ioto the constitution 
of the human mind. We are so formed, as to anticipate 
infallibly,- in the appearance of some jjienomeoa, the 
sequence of their respectire fellow phenomena. We dc 
not need a repetition ; but inslinctiFelj, if one comes, we 
forecast the other. It b " an internal revelation, like a 
TOTce of ceaseless and uneriing prophecy." 

If there is notliing in the antecedent efficiently to pro- 
duce the consequent, then is it as philosophical to refer 
the eonriction of invariable connection to a peculiar 
mental confonnalion as any way. But it will not reach 
to the real conviction which we find has some way come 
into the consciousness. Simple invariable succession is 
not om* conviction of the connection in cause and effect, 
nor at all like it. Night invariably succeeds the day ; 
one o'clock invariably succeeds twelve o'clock; one fixed 
star invariably succeeds another fixed star in crossing 
our meridian; but none of these invariable successions is 
our conviction of causal connectioa. If we assume two 
pfur of wheels, one of which has e^h wheel separately 
driven, 80 that the cogs in their periphery exactly match 
in every revolution; but the other ptur is so constructed, 
that, one wheel being moved, ita cogs drive the other ; 
there will be alike invariable succession in each case ; but 
we must carry the mind quite beyond the fact of invari. 
able sueeesaion, to some efficiency in an antecedent that 
produces the consequent. . No conception of simple suc- 
cession, no matter how invariable, is our notion of cause. 
The sequences belong to the perceptions of the sense, 
and perpetual perceptions cannot ^ve connections in a 
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judgment of the understanding without the notion being 
thought ; the notioa of povrer must be there, or the inT»- 
riablenesa of succes^on comes from a void. 

The doctrine fftat eauiolity is onhf a regylative conc^ 
ttitn in our own minds. — Kant assumes the phenomenal 
sequences to be real ; but what the aubstances aa things 
in themselves, of which these phenomena are only quali* 
ties, truly are, can never be known hj humto intelli- 
gence.- The mind, as a regulative principle for its think- 
ing in judgments, is obliged to use the conception of 
causality, and bring its sequences into connection under 
this category ; but this notion of causaJity is altogether 
subjective ; a mental conception for regulating the mind's 
owu thinking ; a!.d we cannot say that the phenomenal 
realities have any such connections in the things them- 
selves. The mind has such original forms, as pure con- 
ceptions, from itself; and, in thinking, it fits these forms 
on to the real 'phenomena, and brings them into orderly 
connection thereby ; but it is the mind which makes the 
oonnectiona, and not that the connections are in the things 
tiieir.8elves, and that they make the mind to know after 
their conditioni. 

Sectiom n. Thb trtjb conception op cadsb- — li 
may be said here, that it is competent to demonstrate in 
national Psychology, that the subjective nction of cana- 
ality must have also its objective beii^ ia things them> 
selves, or the human mind could never determine the 
passing phenomena to their successive periods in a whole 
of time ; and that because we do so determine successive 
27 
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pheaomena in our experience, thereforb nature is trul^ 
euccesMve in her causes ; bat bqcIi statement, and espe> 
dally Buch demonstratitHi, have here no relevancy. 
Experience, as such, must rest on her own conditiona, 
and cannot itself question and examine that which must 
first be in order that itself should be. To it, the notion 
of power, and effident produotjrm in causality, must be 
valid ; and an Emprical Fsychology b not to be di»- 
turbed. by anything that lies out of and beyond experi- 
ence. If any such questions come up, they must be 
wholly ignored here, and referred over to their proper 
ti'anscendental sphere. In experience, the conviction 
plainly and univers^ly is, that nature has its powers ; 
that an effident working^ goes on in both mind and matter, 
and produces, in each realm, its changes, wluch manifest 
themselves in perpetually passbg phenomena ; and the 
biie conception of cause can be equalled in nothing, that 
does not put an efficiency in the antecedent, which makes 
the consequent to be ita conditioned product. Experi- 
ence founds on nothing short of this ; and for an Emfu- 
rical Philosophy, this foundation must be unquestioned. 
We are not to say, the phenomena come in succession, 
and habit makes us deem the successions necessary ; nor, 
the conformation of our mind makes us to predict them 
as invariable- J nw, Uiat.a subjective conception of cause 
regulates our tbii^iog of these phenomena together ; but 
we are to say -^ our conscious conviction of causality la 
a power in the antecedent to make the oo^isequent. They 
•m not mere sequences, but one springs from the other, 
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and is thus event ; one is the product of the other, and 
is thus eff'ect. 

With this Gonceptioii of caosalil^, we are now readj 
to discriminate different causes. 

Section III. Classification of the vaiiibtib8 oi 
cj rsE. — It will be more conelusiye if we also gtve a place 
to all distinctions of suceesaion, and thereby sho.w, in one 
Tiew, the gradatdons from simple succession up to the 
most perfect causality. We shall draw the lines rapidly, 
though still distinctly, between the varieties. 

Mere sdccbssiok may be ^ven in two varieties. ' iSi'wt^ 
pie Buccegnon is when one phenomenon follows another 
casually ; occurring once in that order' of sequence, but 
no probability or expectation of a repetition. There was a 
cause for each fact in the sequence, but their causes are 
not regarded, and they are viewed only as independent 
occurrences, and which we say, somehow so happened to 
come in succession; as "he went out into the porch, and 
the cock crew." — Mark, xiv, 68. Invariable succession 
^ves the same sequences at all times, while both pheno- 
mena are the results of independent sources of appear- 
ance. Thus, of the invariable order of the seasons ; of 
day and night in alternation ; of one place on the earth 
invariably passing under the meridian consequently to 
another that is at the eastward of it; etc. In all such 
cases of succession, though the sequence be invariable, 
we have only concurrence, not adherence. The sequeo- 
oes have no connection as cause and efiect. 
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QdaliftBD causes are destitute of all proper efficiency, 
oad yet stand more inliiDatielj related to their conse- 
quects than in mere Bucces^on. Thej are fanuliarljr 
termed cauaea ; but, siiice the; involvo no conception 
of efficient production one of the other, they hare then 
qualifjring adjuncts to mark their distdnction from all 
cllicient causes. Conditional cauaei are aucli antece- 
dents as must be given as occa^ons for the consequents. 
The efficiency, which is in the proper cause, cannot work 
in the production of the effect, except on the condidoa 
Qai. this qualiSed came is also ^ven. This may be ths 
removal of a hin^ance to the efficiency — as, dte with- 
drawment of the support, and the &11 of the body resting 
upon it ; the shutting off of the moving force, and the 
stopping of the machinery ; the taking away of life, and 
the cormplaon and disstdution of the animal body ; etc. 
In all the above cases, no' real efficiency for the conse- 
quent is supposed in the fmteced«it; it is only the taking 
away of an efficient counteraction to the power which is 
to produce the consequent. In another form, there may 
be the direct tupptt/ of an oeeasion—aa, in bringing the 
fire and gunpower in contact ; or, the flint and steel in 
oollimon ; or, the presence of some object to the sense ; 
in which cases the exploeico, the spaii, the perception, 
are effects, not directly of these antecedents, but only by 
occa^on of them. Such cause was known by the old 
schoolmen as causa sine qua non. f^at eatuM are the 
teiminating ends of actions, and are viewed as the objec- 
tive motives to the act, or as the consummatitni for which 
the woric was deugned. Thus sight is the end for which 
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tke eye was deigned; and hftpimesa the end for wUcb 
the animal acts ; and virtue the end for which the sjniit 
is ^ven ; and aa each indacements to the being of the 
means, the ends are called causes, yet as they are not 
the efficients in producing the means, they are causes in 
only a qualified sense, and are known as teleological or 
final causes. They are that for which Uie effiaent cause 
is exerted. 

We now come to those sequences which are ja^perly 
causes and effects, and tfaou^ differing among themselvM 
in other particulars, they will all agree in this, that the 
antecedent is efficient in producing the consequent, and 
herein will they all be dist^giushed fixim the fiiregoing. 

Mbohanical oaose is an applied force tor direcQj 
counteracting other forces, chiefly that of grarity. Its 
action is Qte pudi or poll of some mechanism. They 
may be con«dered as modifications of two simple mechan- 
ical powers — the lever, including the proper lever, the 
flexible lever or pulley Ahe wheel and axis, and the cog 
wheel and loco-motive- n^eel ; the inclined plane, includ- 
ing the mmple form, the wedge, &e si»ral plane or screw, 
and the arch. Here, also, may be placed, as a mechau- 
ical force, all direct action by impulse. 

Fhtbical causes are the forces inherent in nature, 
and wlueh are perpetually in acti<ni to make the succes- 
Dve changes of the materia universe. They are other 
^hftn mechaoicid impulses, and include all the primoFtial 
forces which belong to material being, and which are 
pyiag nncesffing motion ajid change to matter, both in 
its forms and localities. Without assuming very exact 
27" 
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delineations, we may recognize them aa gravitaUng force, 
including repulaioo aa well as attraction ; bipolar-forcea, 
magnetism, electricity, galvanism, and perhaps as bipolar, 
combustion, illumination, chemical affinities, ciystaJiza- 
tjon, etc. They may all be conceived as simple acts id 
different directions of counteraction, and in their com- 
mingled working, showing their effects in the planetary 
motions, and producing all cosmi<; changee, pneumatic, 
hydrostatic, or tellaiic. 

Vital cicSE is a living force inherent ori^nally in the 
germ, and in its activity producing an organic develop- 
ment of all the rudiment^ elements. It may he viewed 
as a sunple activity, pioducing itself and thus ever 
advancing ; stating itself and thus ever abiding. The life 
of the plant ever produces itself in the advanced bud, 
and also ever states itself in the permanent stock ; as 
does the life of the animal advance in ^e assimilatioQ of 
new elements, and remain in the incorporation of the old. 
Life has two aspects in its activity, viz. that of develoj> 
ment, as above, in which the vital cause goes on to its 
maturity in the parent stock ; and then, that of propaga- 
tion, where, through the medium of sex, the life passes 
over into a new germ, and by refusing to state itself and 
&U3 posit itself in the old stock, it thereby separates 
itself from the parent, and ii the organic embryo of 
another being after the old type. Vital causes thus 
work on from age to age, maturing tlie present and pro- 
pagating the future being. 

Spontaneous CAUSE is the ori^nating &om itself some 
tiling whoUy new, and not a mere production of itself ints 
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another. In all mechanicnl, physical, and vital cansM, 
the cause itself is caused in ite actioQ, and prodacM 
itself into its effects ; in epontaneouB cause, the activity 
ori^nates in and &oin itself, and creates that which ia 
ether than itself produced. It is solely the prero^tire 
of spiritual being. Nature, neither as material, vege- 
table nor animal, has an; ]HX>per spontaneitj. There ia 
ever causatitj, a' tergo ; securing only a production of 
what is, onwards to another form of the same in the 
becoming. Nature, thus, from first to last, has no new 
originations, but only a change of what already is, into 
another form, and which is only a propagation. New ' 
animals, and new men, exclu«ve of their spiritual being, 
are as much propagations of the old stock, as new trees, 
new herbs, or even new wine from the old cluster. 
What comee from nature is itself tiatured ; what comea 
from spirit is a epontaaeous origination. So nature came 
from the hand of its Creator at first; a spontaneous ori^ 
nation, not something already in being, and only pushed 
forward in another form by a conditioning nature still 
behind it. So rational thought, and spiritual feeling and 
volition, are new ori^nations, and not old existences pro- 
duced in new forms. The whole consenting spirit, of it« 
own accord, sponte, originates the new thought, the new 
affection, or the new purpose ; and these are altogether 
ite own creations, and not nature's, nor another spirit's, 
nor God's workmanship. 

But mere spontaneity is stall conditioned in its occa- 
sion. It truly ori^ates, with no conditioning nature 
Ww^dng back of it, but is cause for ori^nation only in 
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^vea occasioDS. The reason's eye must see the nece» 
BBXj and univereal principle witliin the reason itaelf, and 
the intellectual movement goes on in glad accord under 
ita guiding light, and thus the free thought ia consum- 
mated : but the spirit is cause for thought only in such 
occasions ; and with such occasions, only in that one 
direction. So with die affection; the object must be in 
the spiritual vision, and the whole according soul assent* 
ing, and in such occasion the affection embraces its object; 
but ihe spirit is cause for that affection only in that occa- 
fflon, and can have no alternative. The thought and the 
affection are free from all conditioning in nature, but 
they have open to them only one direction by eonditiooa 
within the spirit itself. 

Causb in Libertt is not only spontaneous, bnt with 
an open alternative. It is the capacity of the spirit, 
knowing its ethical rule in knowing what b due to itself, 
to hold firmly by it agtunst all the colliding appetites of 
a lower nature. It may spontaneously dispose its activity 
in this direction, though another directioQ be also open 
before it. In the disposition, unlike the thought and tho 
affection, tbere b an alternative, and an occasion ^ven 
to eitlier course ; and the spirit is potential for a right 
disposition, and respondble to its own tribunal and to 
Gk)d, that it effect and muntain such a consummation. 
As spiritual intellect and susceptibility, the soul is cause 
for spont^:ieous ori^ation ; as spiritual will, the soul is 
cause for originating one result, when there was also an 
open way to another. Cause in liberty is will, and is the 
highest conceivable causality, supernatural, and ethically 
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■vapoirable. la man, tbonj^ faUen, &» altematiTeB still 
He open; and the self«oadildoning <^ the spirit only, 
and no neces^tating condition of nature, perpetoatee the 
depravity. Li all hoi; b^ga, Hie spiritoal disposition ia 
maintdned in its integrity, though to snch the altematirc 
in p«rT«rmp in *mi wncttTaUe. 
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Some Bequeuces have no conneedoa bja direct efficiencj; 
■ some stand in the nature of the case itself, without any 
interpositioQ of power ; and others are connected h/ a 
direct efficiency in their production. Even where effi- 
cient causes make their effects to be, there is a wide 
difference of degree in the clearness with which the 
efficiency reveals itself, and the ^unds on which it can 
be detennmed beforehand that tne causal efficiencj will 
be exerted. The cert^nty of events must, thus, stand 
on quite different grounds, and one be certtu^ because 
of this, and another certain because of that interposition. 
This whole ground of certainty needs to be exatniaed, in 
order to the settlement of the question, how far the humaa 
mind b competent to gain the ends of its being ? We 
need not attempt Any explanation of the mode of know^ 
ledge, or groocd of certainty, to the Absolute Mind, save 
that .to God knowledge cannot be mediate and derived ; 
but we enquire only fo,r the grounds of certainty in refei^ 
enee to man, and the connections which stand in our 
human experience. 

From the comprehensive view already taien of Hm 
successions of phenomena, and the different coonectaona 
of causal effidency, we are prepared to attun and accu- 
rately discrinunate the different grounds of cert^i-ly, in 
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reference to all tlie seqnenceB in human experience. We 
win find tbese grounds of certaintjr in tJie varied order 
of connected events, and show tlie bearing of each upon 
the certunty of the fact itself, and upon the knowledge 
- of the fact, as made to stand in Hie convictions of our 
own consciousnees. 

SbOTIOK I. ThB NEGATIOSr OF ALL GROUND 01 
OXRTAiFir. — For all that has been, is, or will be, there 
muBt be some ground on which the certunty of the being, 
of such facts rests, and without which no such certainty 
ODuld be predicated ; and thus for all Cicta, past, present 
and fiitnre, there are poative grounds of certwntj. But 
some assumptions may be made of the origin of all facta, 
which would do away with all ground of cert^ty in 
reference to any fact, and which need first to be pre- 
sented and their absurdity exposed, in order that we may 
proceed inteUigently and confidently on the convictioQ 
that all facts have their grounds of cert«aaty. These 
negations of all ground of certainty are perversions of 
(he very laws of thought itself. 

The asswmption of chance. — ^A conunon use of the 
word chance is in reference to such events as occur 
without a recognition of the causes ioducing* them. 
Because we were quite ignorant of the operating causes, 
and the event has come unexpectedly up in our experi- 
ence, we say, ' somehow it has so happened ;' or, * it 
chanced to be.' So, because the connections, which 
link events in their series, m not recognized, we say 
that " time and chance happen to all." — ^Eccl. ix, 11 
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Bi the turning of dice, or an; forni.of casting lots, w« 
also speak of leaving the event to Uie detenninstaon of 
chance ; but ifae real meaning in all is the same, viz. that 
we withdraw die mind &oin all recognition of the acting 
efficiencies that must secure the event, and because we 
exclude all conttol ourselves, and leave unseen causes to 
control, we say we have left it to chance. 

But the philosoplueal conception of chance utterly 
denies all causation. All efficiency is excluded, and 
something comes from nothing. Not as creation from 
nothing external to the Creator, but creation exclusive 
of the Creator himself; origination from an utt«r void of 
all being. Such a conception, were it pos<uble, would of 
course annihilate all ground of certiunty. There is nc 
ground for the being itself, and can, therefore, be no 
ground for any certainty about it. It comes from nothing, 
exists in nothing, and goes out in nothing, and can have 
no determination in any possible certainty.. But such 
negation of all causality is imp08«ble to the human under- 
standing. It is not merely a ghost which appefvs with 
out substance, and may be a phantasm made by the 
mind ; but a ghost that has no maker, subjective nor 
objective ; inhering in nothing and adhering to ncthing. 
The understanding can connect it in no judgment, nor 
bring it within any possible form of thou^t. It is tiiat 
ab )ut which the mind cannot reflect, .and concerning 
which it can deduce nothing, and conclude nothing; and 
which is thus the absurdity of being understood, without 
its coming at all within the understanding. 
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To exclude all ground of certaiuty in cliance, is thua 
ifholly to exclude all causality. If we merely ignore tfae 
cause, while we yet do not deny that there is cause, we 
leave all ita ground of certainty, both that it must be, and 
what it must be, and only exclude the certainty from our 
cognition. The common use of chance excludes nothing 
of cert^nty ; the philoaophical meaning, which is a nega> 
tive of all causality, ia, in ^at, a negation of all ground 
of certunty. The human mind cannot so connect in any 
form of judgments, and cannot, therefore, excludb firom 
its &ets their grounds of certainty. 

The atmemption of fate. — The common acceptation 
of fate b that an event is made inevitable, and the issue 
bound in its connections beyond entreaty or resistance. 
But with this view, the ongoings of nature would be fate. 
The determinations of infinite power and wisdom would 
be fate. This ia destint/; an event destined by omni- 
science, and executed by omnipotence. There may 
sometjmra be added the conception of arbitnuiness, as if 
the sovereign disposer consulted only his own will, as in 
Mahomedan predestination ; but tbis still ia not the 
proper meaning of fate. In all the above, there is a 
ground of certainty, vtd this of so fixed a nature as to 
be inevitable. 

But tlie true [^osophical conception of fate is that of 
blind causation undirected and undetenmnable by any 
ccnditions. In all natural causes, the thing on which 
the cause works is as determinative of the effect as the 
worldng of the cause itself. The sun-ehine, aa cause, ia 
conditioned to one effect by the nature of the wax, uid 
28 
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to another effect by the nature of the clay, and hj know- 
ing the cause working, and Uie sabstance on which it 
works, there is dte gronad of «ertwnty in reference to 
the event. Bat the conceptaon of &te, is that of cause 
merely, without any eonditdona. It is positive of an effi- 
(^ency to produce, but negative of ^ conditioning in that 
which is to be produced. There is an acdng efficiency 
to ori^nate something, but there is nothing to react upon 
that efficiency to ^ve to it any qualification. The blind 
^aut will work, but he baa no directory ; neither end 
nor ^m ; no pity nor fear ; no rule nor restraint. There 
is nothing' to heed prayer ; and tbus nothing to pray' to, 
nor to pray for. TTiere is no destiny to work out, for no 
r^ult is destined; and no consummation to reach, for no 
end is proposed. There is simply a power fated to work 
on incessantly, but nothing in nor oot of itself to deter^ 
mine the direction or the product of its working. Heart- 
less, aimless, lawless ; man is placed beneath it, and it is 
his wisdom neither to hope nor to fear, but patiently to 
endure. The old Stoic philosophy put both gods and 
men beneath such a blind power, and thus required the 
patience of bopelesanesa and the fortitude of desptur, and 
made it the highest evil to be disquieted by anything. 

There is here ground for certainty that something wiD 
he, for tliere is causality working ; but there Is no ground 
for certainty what the effects will be, inaemucb aa there 
is no conditioning of tliis blind and senseless elBciency. 
But such a conception of blind, naked causatiori is ae 
impossible for the human understanding as chance 
Pby^cal oanses must have tbeir reaction from the aub- 
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stances on which- ihej act, or the understanding zan 
connect no causes and effects in a judgment ; and moral 
agents must have a reflex bearing of all their acts upon 
themselves, or tLoy cew be brought witluQ no judgment 
of moral respousibiUt^. That an; power should be 
wholly miconditioned is inconceivable. It would re(^uire 
tiie understanding to be as crazy in its thinking, as tiie 
&talit; ia lawless in its working. 

SboTIOH n. Thb POSmVB ORODUDa of CBRTAIHTr. 
— Under this head is included all connections of pheno- 
mena which are held in necesnty. They are opposed to 
chance, inasmuch as there ia a ground of their being, and 
the; are opposed to fate, inasmuch as they are conditioned 
to be what they are. They are of several varieties. 

By necessity, in common acceptation, is meant an 
event that occurs in the face of all opposition and hin- 
drance. The cause is conceived as overcoming a coun- 
teraction. Indaddutd necessity ia a cause overcoming 
in that particular case ; and universal necessity is when 
the canse must overcome in all cases. Bat this concep- 
tion, of opposition and resistance overcome, is not esseo- 
tiaJ to the true meaning of necesaity. It is more properiy 
h^oasibility of prevention, and is only one species of 



In a philosophical acceptation, necessity is mclusive 
of all that which has no alternative. Whether opposition 
be conceived or not, if there is no altema'ive to the 
event, it is hecessary. The word necessity should be 
used in no other application, when philosophical precisns 
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is designed by it. It cannot, admit of alteralaon, for 
there is no s^Ur; it can admit of no negadim, for a ne^ 
(ive would itself be an altematiTe. When, therefore, an 
event is grounded in necessity, its certtun^ is Infallible, 
in the 8ei»6 that no other event can then and there be. 
ti aa manj ways as we conceive of connections witfaoot 
an altemaiave, in bo many ways may there be events 
grounded in infallible certunty, and it is important that 
we he able clearly to distinguish each in its own peculiar 
ground. 

Absolvte nccsMtty is when in £^ mature of the eaae 
there is no altematiTe, and thus the result lies beyond the 
reach of aU efficiency. It is not the product of power, 
and must thus be unconditioned by power. Power, or 
causality has no reference to it, can neitlier unmake nor 
change it; but the truth stands out unalterable in its 
own absolute being. All such truths are given in the 
insight of the reason. Such ia the certainty of the Deity, 
and of all his perfections in connection with his being. 
God is, and as he is, &om no causal efficiency. Eis 
ground of bemg stands beyond the reach of all power, 
finite or infinite, and as tJius absolute, its certainty m 
absolute. In the nature of the case, there can be no 
alternative to his being. So also, with all necessary and 
universal truths. Their certainty is grounded in the 
nature of the case, and no conception of an alternative 
in their csae can be possible. All mathematical intui- 
tions are of this kind, and their certiunty is absolute, 
oecause grounded in the very nature of the case. The 
ndu of tiie same circle must all be equal ; any three 
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pc»nts must lie in the same plaiie ; the two acute angles 
of a right &n^ed triangle must toge^er be equal to a 
right angle ; etc. An alternative is ineooceivable as it 
Tould involve an absurdly. So, in the same way, of 
necessary physical principles ; they have- an absolute 
certainty in their own ground. Matter must have place 
and dimenaioos; must be divisible and impenetrable; 
force must involve caunteracti<ai ; acli<m .and reaclioa 
nuet be opposite and equal ; etc. If the conception at 
all be, the very case contra these truths ; and all COD- 
ceptioQ of an alternative would make a wholly different 
case. Here is absolute necessity. 

Phfsiccd neceatity ia grounded in the efficiency of 
pkysieal causation. In the ongoings of natur^, the ante- 
cedent eonditicms the consequent, and the whole series is 
truly determined in the first link. If only nature work 
on in its causes, there can be no alternatives, and all 
change must be effected by a supernatural interposition. 
There is a ground of cert^ty in each link what all its 
successors must be, inasmuch as the causal efficiency that 
is to produce future changes is wholly centred within 
it. Any new ori^ations of efficiency in nature cannot 
spring out &om nature, inasmuch as the addition would 
be wholly from a void, and all nature may have sprung 
by chance out of a void aa readily as that additional por> 
lion. A power above nature must put all new thmga in 
nature, so that nature alone must work on through all her 
procesaea with no alternatives. Her inward efficiency 
necessitates her processes, and the Certainty what they 
must be is grounded in this efficiency, and the events arc 
28* 
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la iueritable as Uie ongoing of nature. They are oiilj 
not absolute, becauae an alternative can be conceived 
through a miraculous interposition. Nature is unalter- 
able iu her course to all but a supernatural efficiency. 

Hypothetical necettity has its ground in the oii^nor 
tions of spontaneout causality. Pure spontaneity is 
always supernatural, for it originates new things of its 
own accord, »ponte; and thus, it is not a mere production 
of somewhat that ah-eady hiy back in nature. Kature is 
always caused cause, and never spontaneous cause. 
What we term spontaneous production, spontaneous com- 
bustion, etc., is still nature acting according to her inner 
conditions, and producing in another form what already 
is, and not uiy ori^nalion of wholly a new tbing. It is 
spontaneous, only as no efficiency is supplied from some 
foreign causality. £ut rational spirit originates from 
itself new things, in its thoughts and emotionB. They 
are not productions of somewhat that already is, and only 
an old thing put forward in a new form ; they are really 
new creations. They come inte nature, as something 
not at all of nature ; but as wholly bom of the sprit. A 
poem is a new creation, a thing made \>y the spirit of the 
poet, and added to nature, ba truly as that poet's e|nrit 
is put inte nature by its maker. And so with a science ; 
a philosophy ; an idea ; they are spontaneously ori^o- 
vtsd from the rational spirit. 

But all such ori^natiouB are hypothetical. They differ 
bot^ the causality of nature, in that they are not condi- 
tioned by something back in nature ; they do not come 
lloDg down ttrough nature's connected series. They 
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mvolve a superinductioa upon nature, of diat which is 
not of nature. A spiritual existence must be, and must 
be 80 plaoed in relation to nature that it majr operate in 
and upon nature, and find the occasion for its thinking 
or feeling through nature ; and then, nith such an hypo- 
theds, the effect is necessary. The spirit, as cause, is 
as efficient aa nature, and, on such occamon, is cause for 
Buoh origin&tioQ and for no other ; and, therefore, &e 
occasion being given, the cause must go out in action, 
and the particular thought or emotion is necessary. The 
freedom of thou^t and feeling is not at all will in 
liberty; it is oniy causation free from nature, and ecting 
in its onn spontaneity ; but still, cause in that occaoiou 
for only that one thing. With such occadon, it must be 
tliought, and such thou^t ; and with another occasion, it 
must be emotion, and such emotion. It is cause, in that 
occasion, for that one thing, and has thus no altematirfl 
in its occasion ; On that hypothesis the event is neces- 
sary. The ground of certwnty, thus covers both the 
efficiency of the spontaneous cause, and the occa«on for 
it, and is cerbun without alternative if the efficiency and 
its occasion be ; and is (mly not absolute certainty, ina»- 
much as such hypothesus may not be fact. The cert^ty 
is grounded on an hypothesis ' becoming a fact, and is 
&en a certainty from necessity ; for, to the event there 
is then no alternative. 

The term hypothetical necesdty is sometimes applied 
in physical causation, where a conditional cause must 
intervene. On condition of contact, fire explodes gun- 
powder; ai'.d on the hypothesis of such contact, the 
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ex{)lo»on is necessary. But with mere phjaieal eaoa 
dit;, there can be no such hypothesis. What already ii 
must eonditioii oU that shall be, and the contact and expio 
non arc already determined in the present conditions ^ 
nature. Not so with spontaneous causes. Nature can 
not determine their being and relationship to itself. 
There is here a genuine hypothesis, depending on the 
iDterpositJon of some supernatural author. A spirit must 
exist, and stand in cert^n relations to nature ; and this 
nothing now in nature can detennine, bnt must depend 
upon the working of a supernatural efficiency ; and only 
80, is the event certain with no alternative. 

And now, in all the above varieties of necessity, we 
have grounds of cerUuoty which differ in reference to 
their truths and facts as the necesdties themselves differ. 
They are all without alternatives, in their respective 
cases, bat the exclufflon of all alternatives is from quite 
different sources. In absolute necessity, no alternative 
can be from the nature of the case, and no conception o{ 
any application of power could make an alternative. In 
physical necessity, no alternative cxa come from nature, 
nor from that which does not counteract nature, and thug 
only from a supernatural being. In hypothetical nec^ 
uty no alternative can c6me from anytliing, provided the 
bypotheffls be &ct ; but nature can neither secure nor 
lunder Aat the hypothecs be fitct. The highest cer- 
tainly is grounded in absolute necessity, for no applica- 
tion of power can demolish it. The next in order is 
physical necesMty, as a ground of certainty ; for nature 
Already is, and is working out her conditioned processes, 
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tod she rereab nothint; that is about to ccunteract hei 
working. Hypothetical oeceseity b the least certun to 
mai' , for he has the least data for determining the validity 
of the hypothetical fact. But all are alike inevitable m 
their own grounds, for the ground being given, they have 
neither of them any alternative. 

SbCTIOM m. A POSSIBLE GBOTTin) OF CERTAnTTT IN 

oONTiNGBNCT. — Contingency is used, in common accep- 
tation, witli much the same latitude as chance. An 
event is said to be contingent, when it is supposed to 
happen without a foreseen causality det«nnining it 
Especially is that event denominated contingent, when it 
ii' supposed to depend upon some other event which is 
yet indeterminal«. It has been used with a more pre- 
cise definition, as " something which has absolutely no 
ground or reason, with which its existence has any fixed 
and certiun connection." Tins can hiu^ly be made to 
differ from the true conception of chance, which is origin- 
ation from nothing. But all conception of contingency, 
as & happening, chance, accident, fails to reach the pre- 
cise meaning. It is on event which comes ttntk a touch. 
It han^ in suspense, and a voluntary touch determmes ib 
The true philosophical application is to an event that 
has tin alternative. It is the converse of the word neces- 
nty, not in ^e sense of uncaused, but of being avoida- 
ble. A contingent event has its efficient cause, and also 
has its occasion for the efficiency to work, but the work- 
ing is i>ot shut up to one issue: At the same time that 
Uiu toucii bi-ougnt inat event, iivs alternative was open to 
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toucli and bring in another event to the exclusion of the 
former. When the touch was ^vea, it was not inevita- 
ble ; not a neceaaity ; but bad an open alternative. All 
phydcal eauB^ work with no altemalive, and thua in 
oecessitj ; all free cause woi^ with an alternative ; an 
avoidability ; a liberty ; luad thus contingently. The 
word truly applies only to an event that depends upon ft 
will. It stands opposed to necessity solely in this sense, 
that it ^ways implies avoidability, while uecesuty is 
mevi table 

And, here, the point of enqmry is, has a contingent 
event any ground of certainty ? The very definition 
excludes the cert^ty that is unavoidable ; necessitated ; 
is there then an opportunity for predicating any certaint/ 
of a contingent event ? The answer to this is made plain, 
only by a clear conception of what ia a will in liberty, 
and the occadon of its action. To the human nund, 
which must attain its knowledge through some media, in 
aJl facts of future existence, there can be no ground of 
certainty in the mere efficiency. The will in liberty is 
cause for either alternative, and may disposo its activity 
for the right of the spiritual being ag^nst the sensual 
appetite, or it may yield to natural incUnation and make 
carnal gratification its end ; and simply, that it has a 
capacity for these alternatives affords no ground of cer> 
tunly, wlueh event will come out. When we know a 
cause which has no alternative, the cause itself is suffi* 
cient means for determining the event. The ground of 
cortMnly is in &e efficiency of the causo itself. But 
when we know a cause which has an altomative. tbe 
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oauae itself m no ground for detenuming which altems- 
dve will come. No ground of cortiuntj can be found in 
the bare efficiency. But, if that cause has already cot^ 
dilioned itself by a previous action, we have in this some 
tiling more tJian the bare efficiency, even the condi^omng 
which its own directmg of its activity has already ^ven 
to it, and Gm may now be taken as a fair ground for 
determining the certainty of its future action. What ia 
the ground of certiunty given by tbis conditioning of 
itself in a previous act ? 

When the spirit has already gone out in its activity 
towards an end, there is in that a disposing of itself in 
reference to that end ; and as all ends must ultimately 
resolve themselves into worthiness or happiness, this dis- 
posing of itself in reference to any end truly gives to the 
self-active spirit a radical <Uspodtion, and which is virtu- 
ous or vicious according to the ultimate end towards 
which the activity is direct«d. If then, this disposition 
be now considered, there is in it a condition which gives , 
its ground for certainty in the events to come. That it 
ia a virtuous disposition will ^ve the stronger confidence, 
that it will not turn back on itself and go out after appe- 
tite ; or that it is a vicious disposition will ^ve the leea 
hope, that it will convert itself to the end of its highest 
worth, and resist i^petite. The confidence of the one, 
and the hopelessness of the other is each proportionate to 
Qie strength of the disposed spiritual activity towards its 
respective end. Tlus may be to such a degree, that w« 
ehall have no hesitation in affirming what the event wiQ 
be, n»- in risking any utterest npon the issue. At &• 
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Teiy sbnngeaC degree, it will not rise to necessaty, for 
the alternative will sliU be open ; the eveot will be avoid- 
able ; bat there may be the certainty that thou^ avwd- 
' able it will not be avoided, and thns the event may be 
infallible. 

But the disposition ia not the only cooditionmg that 
should be regarded. The constitutional susceptibility 
may itself be more or leas readily and intensely excita- 
ble, or the objects appealing to it may be of more or lesa 
moljve-infiaence ; and accordingly as these may c<mcnr 
with the diapositJon, will the certainty of the event be 
augmented. The stronger virtue with the less tempta- 
tion, or the deeper depravity with the stronger tempta- 
tion, in the absence of the contrary influences in each 
case, will proportionally strengthen the grounds of cor- 
tfunty : yea, if it be apprehended that, at the point of 
beginning spiritual existence, strength of subjective sus- 
ceptibility and objective influence be all on one side, or 
very largely predoimnant; this may even be a ground of 
certunty, how the spirit shall dispose its activity and give 
to itself an ori^nal and radical disposition. In nt>ne of 
tiiese cases is there at all an exclusion of the open alter- 
native, and the event is thus wholly contingent, and yet 
it may be certain that the touch will be on one side. To 
an insist so keen and comprebendve as to detect all the 
conditioning of temperament and applied motive, and 
es])ecially the direction and strength of radical disposi- 
tion, it migh^ be no difficult tbbg to predict in&Ilibly 
what events were coming from the efficiency of tree 
causes. The cert^ty diffors in its ground from all cer- 
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taint^ in neceeait^. In neceseitj &e event must be, and 
there is no altematire ; ia contingency there is an alter- 
native, and it can never be stud that from the very 
efficiency it must be, but only that in the conditions it 
oert^nlj will be. To mark this distinction, the first is 
sometiines cidled physical certainty, and the last moral 
certainty ; though each may be infallible. 

Xt should be understood Qiat all these grounds of cer> 
tainty are in reference to human forms of judgments. 
Without such grounds, it is not possible that we should 
connect events in ajiy judgments, nor can we conceive of 
any oth'er forms of thinking in judgments except through 
the series of conditions and conditioned. Sut we know 
tha>t, to the Deity, some other form of knowing, idtogether 
inexplicable by us, must be possessed. His knowled^ 
cannot be mediate, through organs of sense and conneo> 
tions of substances and causes. He must know things 
fie they are in themselves, immediately, intuitively, 
diorou^y. The future and the past must be wholly 
irrelevant to God's mode of knowledge, though he knows 
what quality and succession are to us. To Crod, there la 
no cold nor heat ; no nervous pain nor muscular weari- 
ness ; no phenomenon of sensual appearance ; and hence, 
no thinking of theta ia connected judgments ; but to him 
all tiungs in themselves are pltun and naked. As he 
knows what a guilty conscience is, immediately without 
experience, so he must know what all our sense and 
understanding-coitions are without experience. God 
does not think, and conclude ; he nMist know by imme- 
di^ infflght. Grounds of certtunty, tiius, are all irrel»- 
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not to Ctod. He knowa the tluiigs that are future to 
OS, and needs not to look through their conditiona to 
det«niUQe tbem. Masi knows the future conditionally. 
God knows it absolutely. 

SbCHON 17. DlFFBBENi; APPLIOATIonS OV CUR 
TAINTT. — There is, as Hie primary and most comprehen- 
nre apphcatioQ of certainty, that of infallihle being, and 
which may be termed the certainly of truth. It wholly 
excludes all regard to the grounds on which anything Ib 
certain, and also to the knowledge of Hba thing or On 
certunty, and is only the truth of that dung in itself. 
That a &ct is, and &M the fact is so conditioned that i*. 
may be known, are two quite different things. And sc 
also, that a fact will be, or has been, is quite different 
&om the &ct that some being knows it. The certainty 
of truth is wholly independent of all grounds ou which 
Qiat certainty may be determiy^d. Though no intellect 
knew, the certunty of being w^uld not be thereby at all 
mw^ed ; and no matter on what ground the certain^ 
rests ; necesaty or contingency ; that &ere is certunty 
Diakes both alike infaUib! «. The future, that shall be, is 
equally certiun as the past, that has bnen ; and tbe whole 
stream to come has its truth, as fully as the stream (hat 
-has passed by. What events, all fntore actioas <£ free 
canses shall produce, can have do greatw certainty of 
tratix when Ihey shall already have come, than they hare 
DOW. We may thus exclude al) gionnds of certusty and 
ill knoiriedge of the tact, aod may yet coDcnve that m 
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tTSDt ie infallible in ite tme being, ftod which will be the 
conceptdoD of certain^ of truth. 

Infallible truth of being ma; be somehow known, and 
ve have in this, certainty of kttowledge. As already 
8iud, to God, this knowledge b independent of conditions. 
That there is the certtunty of truth is enough that, ta 
God, there should be absolute knowledge. But thf 
human underetanding can know facts only mediately and 
conditionally. Phenomena must be ^ven in the sense, 
and connected in the notions of substance and cause in 
the understanding, or there can be no determined expe- 
rience; and such experience must have its conditions, t>r 
we can judge nothing in reference to any future events. 
Our certainty of knowledge must, thus, rest upon the 
apprehenfflon of the grounds of cert^ty. That there is 
the certainty of trutti will be of no help to our knowledge, 
except as the conditions which form the ground of cer- 
tunty come into our apprehension ; and then the certainty 
of the knowledge is as the in&tllibility of the ground on 
which the facte rest. Thus, I may know that the radii 
t£ the same circle will always be equal to each other, 
but it will be certain knowledge only as I apprehend the 
ground of its certtunty in the nature of the case ; the 
very conception of the circle itself. I may foreknow (he 
certainty of natural events, but only as I know theii 
ground in the connection of physical causes. I may 
know spontaneous events, but only as I know the hypo- 
Qkeras, which b to be their occasion, ta be also an actoat 
fiict. And so, lastly, I may know the future action of 
free bein^, but only as I know the conditions of thdt 
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action in tbeir dispostioo, temperament, and oircomatttD* 
eee. Certainty of truth will not ^ve me certfuuty of 
knovdedge, unless I also i^prehend tlie grounds of Qua 
eertainty ; and my knowledge will bo wholly modified by 
these grounds. Certainly of knowledge cannot be the 
same in uecesEdty as in contingency ; and of that grounded ' 
in necesra^, there must be a ^fference of certunty 
between absolute, phyncal and hypothetical neeesu^. 
^oug^ in all, there may be infallible certainty of truth ; 
yet in certainty of knowledge, the degree will vary as 
ttie apprehension of tiie grounds of certtunty vary. 

When the grounds of certunty are apprehended by 
.another, and we depend upon his testimony, we may 
have the a**w<in<!« affaUh, The hi^est assurance o( 
fiuth di^rs from knowledge, in this point ; that know- 
ledge has the gronnds of certtunty in ita own appreheo- 
non, and feith ia always through (he medium of another's 
testimony. Confidence in the teBtimony may lise to what 
is termed the futh of assurance, so that thero is no hedtfr 
tiou iq resting .the most important interests npcm it ; bat 
tt is still faith, and cannot be knowledge. God may fore- 
tell the future, and the confidence in the prediction may 
be so strong, both from his knowledge, his power, and 
his veracity, that it may exclude all doubt; and the futh 
may thus be " the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of thin^ not seen ;** yet the man can still only 
say, "I believe," and have no need to say " help my 
onbehef ;" while he cannot striotiy say, I know, until his 
both is actually " swallowed up in visum." 
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Tbua we have certfuDty of tmGi, when &e event b 
infiillible in re; the certainty of knowledge, when th« 
ground of certainty is apprehended ; and assurtmce of 
&ith, when the confidence in the veracity of the tcHfi- 
mony ia unqueataoned. Absolute truths, physical &ct8, 
and apontaneoua events stand on difierent grounds of 
certunty ; but all in necessity, because all in their way 
are without an alternative, and unavoidable. Contingent 
events may have their infallible certainty, and may be 
foreknown in knowing their conditionB ; but tiiey never 
come within the sphere of necessity and ever etand upon 
die ground of responsibility. Sot they have tbeir open 
tltemative, and thus their avoidability. 
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Thb luqma] body has its gravitaling and chemical fbrcM 
working within it, as in the case of all ' other materia) 
beii^ ; and also its vital forces, like (he rest of animated 
existencoB ; and has thus a physical efficiency aa a com- 
ponent part of nniversal nature. But ,this phyucal 
efficiency, in working its efiocts, is aa much of nature, 
- and aa little of the persoodl possession, aa any of tlw 
ongoing causes and effects in the world around ns, and 
does not need to be examined, in connection with the 
enquiry for man's competency to attain the end of his 
being. 

We have found the human mind to be a peculiar caus- 
ality ; a self-ficdve, spiritual existence ; competent to 
oii^ate wholly new things, and not merely to take on 
conditioned changes in what already is,aa the causes and 
effects in nature pass onward. It is a supernatural enst- 
enee, and has thus a power independent of nature, and 
competent to work in, upon, and against nature. It can 
ori^ate aa efficiency, that shall awake and direct mus- 
cular activity, and throu^ the use of its own bodily 
members ^an modify matter, and make changes in the 
physical worid. It can also hold communion with other 
minds, and from the originations of its own plans and 
purposes within, can tbrow its influence upon the mental 
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world, and work its modificatioiiB in other Bpiritual ew^ 
ences. But all this power of die human spirit, ovei 
matter and mind, has its limita. It ia con(Ulioned within 
its own sphere, and which is very limited compared with 
tbe ommpotence of the Absolute Spirit. This condition- 
ing and limiting, of the supernatural causality of the 
human spirit, may be &om obstacles in outward nature * 
too powerful fijr its counteraction ; or, it may be &om 
hindrances iritliin itself, which come from its own neglect 
or from its poative perversion. This spiritual efGciency 
it is, that we ntf'ed to examine in i\a entire capabilitaes 
and hindrances, as it is only this efficiency which is con- 
cerned in the attaioment of the end of human existence. 
If we confine the attention to the one point of the limi- 
tation of spiritual efficiency, we shall gain all we need the 
most directly, once by an undivided attention we shall 
' get clearer views of the limitation of human power ; and 
baring thus a complete view of human inability, from all 
sources of mental limitation, we shall in diat have also the 
most completely witMn our vision, tbe whole field of human 
ability and direct personal responsibility. How is the 
human spirit limited in its efficiency ? And what bearing 
has this limitation, upon its competency and responfdbility 
in attaining the end of its being*? It has already been 
s^d that the limiting of spiritual efficiency may be from 
obstacles in nature out of the spirit, and from hindrances 
which the spirit puts witliin itself. Both may be an infal- 
lible prevention to the attainment of many ends for which 
tbe spirit might act, but the first hindrance will be from 
without itself and thus excluding all moral accouuta* 
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bilitj ; uid die seoond, being whollj &o-^ itself, will 
stand wholly chargeable to its own account The end 
of BjHritual being can be g^ed, notwithstanding all out- 
ward hindrance to effioiencj; it is only the subjectire 
hindrance, that can exclude the spirit from 3<Nn{letdj 
consummatdng the end of its being. The obstacles to 
' efficiency in the first will give a nqtwrai inahlitt/ ; and 
the subjective hindrances will be a Tnorcd inaMlity; bodt 
of which will be here adequately investigated. 

Sbchon I. Natdeal iHABiLiiT. — The way is fiiDj 
prepared, in t^e results of the preceding Chapter, to 
make an exact and universal discrimination between the 
two kinds of inability, natural and moral. The diatinc • 
tion is not at all of degree, but of kind ; the two difering 
as two distinct things, having each their own separate 
and peculiar identity. One cannot displace the other, 
Dor be at all equivalent in meaning to l^e other. Nata- 
ral inability is a limitation of spiritual efficiency by nece»- 
Kiy. When, in any case, an alternative -is excluded 
and the event is unavoidable, it is an obstacle necesffltat- 
ing the spirit in its efEciency to one event, and making « 
natural inability to any other event. In every such case, 
tliere Is a complete exclusion of all personal accountability. 
This may stand in each ground of certainty in necesfnty. 
as before attained, and will in each constitute a variety 
pf the inability, but all of the same kind as natural 
inability. 

iSpir^ual ^cienof may be hindered by abtoluU neee$- 
tUj. — Universal and necessary principles stand out quit* 
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beyond the sphere of efficient cansea, and cannot be 
brought within the condidonmg of an; efficiency. The 
principle must control power, and not the power control 
principle. Tlist, in which all power ia &6m the very 
nature of the case limited, must subject to a necessity 
that IB absolnte. The s^nrit, as rational, is linut«d to the 
measure of its own reason ; and, that it c^onld be able 
to nullify its own principles, would be the absurdity that 
reason should make itself to be imreasoniAle. As matfae- 
ticiau, the spirit cannot modifjr its own axioms ; as philo- 
mpher, the spirit cannot condition its own scientific laws ; 
and as moralist, the spirit cannot abrogate its own imp^ 
ratives. The simitual efficiency ia thus necessarily held 
to all ultimate truth. 

The spirit has the capacity of will in liberty, only 
because, in knowing its own intrinsic digmty, it finds its 
ultimate rule, and is thus competent to hold itself against 
any end that may conflict with it. This will- cannot, 
tlien, change its ultimate mle, for only in the appreben- 
non of such rule ia there the capacity of will at all ic 
being. As spiritual being, also, the spirit'a own intrinsio 
excellency le^lates, and this legislation is absolute, for 
tiie spuit goes to no authority out of itself; as spiritual 
actarity, the sjHrit's comp6t«ncy to exclude all ends but 
its own le^slation becomes a capacity of will, and ia 
responable to the Isolator; the will, as subject, cannot, 
tberefore, rise above the absolute sovereign and middle 
irith his immutable Uws. Both in the very nature of 
will, and also in the necessary subjection of will to respon 
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ribilit^, there is a natar<A inability to modify the fbimdft 
tions of immntable morality. 

Tlu will may he limited by phyneal neeeitity. — The 
hnman will, inasmoch as it ia spiritual aclaritj, is aapema- 
tural ; and as such, it is a capad^ to resist and modify 
Dature. It is higher than nature, and cannot be crashed 
by nature ; but becomes servant to nature, in no case, 
except by its own consent. Still, though it cannot be 
coerced by nature, and may hold on to its own ends in 
spite of nature ; yet cannot it become the sovereign arid- 
ter of -nature. It can exclude nature from its otra 
sphere, but cannot bring all of natnre within its own 
sphere, and hold it there in subjection to its own purpo- 
ses. ' It may use nature in many things for its own pu> 
poses, but such use is comparatively limited, and such 
limitation is necessitated in phyrical causation. 

Nature is the product of supernatural efficiency. It 
is ; and, tlirough all its incessant changes, it still goes 
on, ever the same identical existence in its real substao- 
tdal being. Its ongoing adds nothing to itself, and drops 
nothing out of itself, but only perpetually varies tiie 
modes of its being. If anything ia either new created 
or annihilated in the successions of nature, it b a miniF 
eulous event, and must have come from a hand which 
holds nature in its power. Now, man may ori^ate, and 
m this s^nse create new thoughts, new emotions, new 
purposes ; and these may in various ways make their 
nodifications of nature, but they do not become incorpo- 
rated into nature. They are still the offipring of the 
inman mind, and perpetuate themselves only witlun the 
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realm of the spiritual, and make no additions to, nor Bab- 
trac(aOD8 from die reaJitiee of nature. Human efficiency 
IB not competent to create nor to annihilate anything of 
nature, and has thus a aatoral inability to counteract 
ftoy-inhereDt law of nature. 

Li the various modificationa which man b competent 
to make in the ongoing of cause and effect in nature, it 
IS rather by supplying occasions for nature to act differ- 
ently upon herself, than that his own efficiency is the- 
jnoducer. He puts one power of nature to act upon a 
different material, or in a different direction, from that in 
which the natural course of eventa was tending, and thns 
manages and combines and uses the powers of nature fbr- 
his own ends. But in doing this, ha must himself con- 
form to nature, and cannot make nature serve him in 
opposition to its own laws. And many powers of nature 
cannot be at all managed by him, but staild out- wholly 
^yond the reach of all his effidency. He may study 
md learn new and sm-prising ways of subjecling natural 
powers to his service, but he will ever find physical 
lanses still too nughty ifor his control. In all such bin- 
(ranees there will be cases of natural inability. 

And even in cases of direct muscular action, uid Uie 
(.mibinataon of all practicable mechanical operations, by 
which immense masses of matter are detached and di«- 
jdaced, the power of man soon finds its limit against the 
gravitaiioiis and cohesions of nature. He may more 
ceHain .'Ungs and not others ; to a ^ven degree and 
not beytA'i; and though he may think how, with given 
engines h »' Ibeir place to stand, he could more tha 
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world, ;et must his actual execution come fiur diort of 
his id^al projections. His physical efficiency is weak* 
ness compared witli the overwhelming forces of nature. 

Thus, in all creatioDB and annihilatiooB of nature ; is 
all modes of brin^g nature to act npon herself; and in 
aU direct counteraction of nature's forces ; man soon 
finds a limit to his efficiency, and comes to events that 
to him have no alternative, ^e efficiency of natural 
causation shuts out his volition in necessity, uid he 
stands helpless from natural inability. 

The will mat/ be limited in hypothetieal necegnt/y. 
— The Binrit is eelf-active, and a cause fi>r onginatjng 
thought and sentiment as wholly new products. On 
occasion being ^ven, spontaneously tiie spirit thinks and 
feels. Bat its spontaneous activity as knowing and feel- 
ing b conditioned by appropriate occasions. The B|nrit 
does not always think Ute same thoughts nor always fbel 
^e same emotions.- Specific occasions, which lie in both 
^e subjective state and the objective circumstances, 
must be supplied, or the spirit is not efficient for ^veo 
thoughts and feeUngs. The occasions do not think and 
feel, nor do they cauoe the spirit to think and feel ; the 
whole efficiency is ^m the spirit; but this efficiency 
does not become a cause for such products, escept as the 
occasions ue ^ven. • The spirit cannot conclude in i 
judgment without the requisite iJafa, nor put forth « 
particular aflection without the presencre of the appro, 
priate object ; but when the occasion is given, it is the 
spirit which is the sole cause of the judgment or of the 
tffeclaon. In such occasion it spontaneous^ ori^nated 
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the new product, and waa cause for that, and for nothing 
other than that. While spontaneous, it still has no alC«r- 
native. It is a cause causing, without ^eitig a cause 
caused; but the presence of one occasion and theabseroe 
of all others, ^ves no altemalJTe to the originating, and to 
the ori^natdon of just that product.. All a hypothecated 
to the presence of the appropriate occasion, and when 
tliat is, the-Bpirit is efficient for such a judgment, ol luch 
an affeclaon, and the product is given in complete spoih 
taneitry. The conditioning is solely through the occasion, 
and not at all by a physical causing ; it is thus unavoid- 
able and in necessity, and the event without alternative, 
and thus to the spirit there is a natural inability to any 
other issue. 

The above covers all the vaiieties of neces^ty, and 
Hins aU. the grounds of certainty in which there is no 
^t«matdve, and in this comprehends all possible cases 
of natural inability. The event is strictly unavoidable 
by the spirit, and thus entirely beyond the domain of 
will in liberty, and in this view is wholly destitute of all 
personal responsibility. So far as the occasion depends 
upon a volition, in hypothetical natural inability, there is 
indirect responsibility ; but this respondbility is solely at 
the point of the voluntariness, and where there was an 
alternative; when that point has been passed, all meiges 
in necessity, against which there is a natural inability, 
and under which there is no ethical responsibility. 
Natural inability cannot come within the constramt of on 
operative. 
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Section II. Mobal ivabilitt. — Tiaa b always « 
hindraDce witlun the sphere of & complete oondngeitoy. 
It knows nothing <^ ui; form of necessity, and has, in its 
■iTODgeBt hindrance, a fiill and open alternative. The 
event is not excluded because its exclusion vae unavrad- 
able ; but solely because, from some hindrance within the 
s[drit itself, the event was not secured though it mi^t 
have been. We need not attempt to give all the forms 
<d' moral, as before in tbe case of natural inability. They 
. all come within tlie one form of contingency, and find 
their hindrance witlun the spirit itself, and their modi& 
cations need only to be illnstrated by some prominent 
examples. 

The spirit mat/ be hindered hy a strong detire. — When 
an agreeable object is presented to the animal snscepti- 
biUty, a craving, as a desire, is awakened, and the impul- 
nve promptang is direct to an executive act in gratafioi^ 
tion. Such impulse may be of any degree in strength, 
from some faint appetite up to the strongest passion. 
Were there nothing but tlie animal nature, there would 
be no alternative to the strongest impulse, and what was 
aeemed the highest happineen must govern the actimu 
in neces^ty. In such case here ' could be no moral 
acoountabihty. 

But in the human being, the spirit may apprehend a 
direct prohibition to this animal gratification, in the claim 
<S its own excellency, uid thus the rules of greatest hap- 
"^ess and highest worthiness may seem to be ir. dirMt 
coUifflOD. To one who well knows all the conditions is 
iriiich such a mind is placed, both subjective and obje<v 
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five, it might be foreseen, as a certainty that this man 
woulil gratify the desire and violate the imperative. 
, Quite strong language might be here applied ui exprsss- 
tng the cert^ty of the event, and the man may say of 
him; I foresee that his passion will overpower him; that 
under its power he cannot control himself; that he can 
not resist euch a temptatiwi ; but in all such expressions, 
we mean only to include the certainty of the prevalence 
of passion, and not that the gratification was imavoidable. 
We recognize a full and open alternative, though we 
speak so strongly of inability, and feel no impropriety in 
any application of terms expressing guilt and moral 
responsibility to the sensualist. The spiritual end in 
worthiness ouffht to have ruled, and we know miffht have 
been taken ; and no matter how high the passion, ajid 
the certunty in his case that it would prevail, nor how 
emphatically we say he could not resist it; we never 
mean by it Uiat an alternative was shut out, and that the 
guilty gratification was a necessity. The inability did 
not stand in any ground of necessity, and was only a 
moral inability, as wholly a different thing from all natural 
inability. A regard t« human infirmity may induce us 
to p^ate an offence committed under strong temptation, 
but in our strongest apology we shall not speak of it, nor 
judge of it, as of an event &a,t had no alternative and 
was wholly unavoidable. If we allow ourselves to get a 
full view of all the truth, that the very force of the tempta- 
tion gave an occasion for higher virtue, and more exalted 
iignity, in manfully resisting and expelling it ; and that 
I thousand offered helps were near, making a way of 
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oflcftpe Hiat he mi^t be able to bear it ; we should bt' 
more Ukel/, id our cooflcimces, to bold ^im to a tiffS 
r^ponubilil^ than to f had for him apo-ogies and pallitk 
tions. The strongest desire against the claims of duty 
will never make a necessity; but, tLe very fact, that 
du^ is set over agtunst deure, opens an alternative ; 
indicates a spiritual and not merely animal being ; and 
installs a will in liberty, that should be, and will be, held 
accountable. Its highest certfuntiea are in contingency, 
not necesEdty. 

A hindrance Jrom balanced dceiret. — Animal desires 
may ofl^n counterwork each other, and while the impulse 
from both is strong, and the two presented gratificationa 
are of nearly equal degrees, there may be much heaitsr 
tion. An exigency, in which great interests are so 
nearly balanced as to confpse the judgment, and yet 
where a prompt and decided conclusion muBt be formed, 
may very painfully perplex and very violently a^tate the 
mind. The njan may express his hesitation very stron^y 
by saying, ' I cannot make up my mind' ; ' I cannot 
choose between them.' Animal impulse is under neoes- 
edly, and &e strongest must carry, unavoidably; and^ 
perhaps, if a perfect equilibrium of desire conld be 
induced and kept up, it might be a necessity that the 
Animal should stand between its objects of equal demre, 
and take neither. But not thus with a ration^ H^drit. 
A reference of each to die end of bis worthiness will 
bring jn an ethical claim on one side, and reveal that 
wae is imperative as well as desirable. Even if we G'>uld 
ooQceive of two objects of equal desire and equal duty. 
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one onl; of vbieh ceuld be taken, then one only would 
be duty, and the indignity that the man should perpetu- 
ally stand between them, and make himself an animal, 
would constrain him eoon to cut short all hesitation and 
even blindly take either, rather than longer stand with 
none. Mo such portion holds man in any necessity. 
The claim of his own excellency comes in and settles the 
object to be taken, or, that in the absence of sufficient 
grounds for a decision which, the mind make to itself a 
ground, and say ' 6r8t seen firat taken,'' and fulfil the 
duty in takmg one, rather than, in the suspense, do 
wrong by rejecting both. All inability in such decision 
is moral inability, contingent and avoidable. 

^ndrmux to demltoty impuheg from the governing 
purpoBe. — When a purpose is fully fixed on t^e atttuit 
ment of some remote end, there necessarily intervenes a 
great variety of subordinate acts in Uie fulfilment of the 
nuun purpose. When all the process passes on equably 
and uninterruptedly, the subordinate acts go out sponta- 
neously under the control of the mfun purpose, and the 
general plan proceeds on to its consummation. But it 
may often happen ibat appetites and interests shall, in tlie 
meantime, be awakened in conflict with the mun purpose. 
Great inducements may arise to turn aside from the 
grand end, and do that which is quite inconsistent with 
it. The strong desultory influence is to gratify this sud- 
denly excited passion, and for the time forget the maic 
end in view. But under the most impulsive passions 
and the strongest bribes to withdraw the attention and 
anergy from the main pursuit, -the governing purpose may 
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be 80 Grm and constant to its end, that the awakened 
paaaion does not take hold, and the will does not at all 
go oat after it. In such case it may be stron^j sfud, 
' nothing can make him forget hia pnrpoee ;' * it is impoo- 
uble to draw him aside from his choeett object.' 

But it is manifest here, tiiat the hindrance to nature 
b in the will itaelf. The appetite stronglj awakened 
would at once go out in executive acta, and gratifj the 
craving desire, but the strong will watches it, and guards 
against it, and thus hinders it from all interference witli 
its own end. Not nature here hinders will, but will holds 
nature in check, and thus, of course, the strongest asser- 
tions of inability and imposnbilit; can be only of a moral 
kind. That purpose oau relas its teofuon ; that watchful 
decision may become slug^h and careless ; and thus 
appetite work the hindrance or defeat of the main pur- 
pose. It is only because the will has taken one alteroar 
tive BO strongly, that appetite has not before this god- 
quered ; the other side is still open, and a voluiitaiy 
effort must constantly be made or that w^l be taken. 

Inabilily to change the governing dUposiiion.—Jn all 
cases of a settled governing purpose, there is a state i^ 
will directed to its main end ; and then, many subordi* 
nate volitions to carry into execution this raain purpose. 
It would be absixNi to suppose, that the subordinate voli- 
tion should change the governing purf)OBe ; that an execu. 
tive volition" should reverse a state of will ; smce the 
former, in both cases b only prompted and determined 
in the latter. The radical disposition b the spirit itself' 
disposed in a direcdon to an ultimate end of all actioa 
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It must be oomprehensive of alt on one or the othei side 
of worthineee and happiness ; or, which is the same thing, 
of dntj and gratification ; God and m^nmon. When in 
tbe first direction, the disposition is righteous ; when in 
tlie second, it is depraved. The radical dispoation ia 
thus a goyeming purpose, difieiing from other goveming 
purposes in this, that it is nllimate and comprehendre, 
while the most general of others is still partial and ooik 
eluded b; a higher end. It would thus be the same 
absurdity, as above, to suppose that a radical dispo^tion 
could be chmiged by any action of an executive will. 
The sfdiit itself, disposed on the ultimate end of its 
att^ment, must carry all its executive agency m l^at 
direction. 

There is thus a hindrance to all change or rever^g 
of the disposition, in the very comprehenaiveness of acti- 
vity included in the disposition. The entire spiritual 
activity is directed to its ultimate end; ^d as righteous, 
the spiritual activity goes out in duty ; or, as depraved, 
the immortal energy of the spirit bows itself in Uie bond- 
age of making gratified appetite its end. The strength 
of this disposition may.be of indefinite degrees, on either 
fflde ; but on both sides, of whatever strength, it is com- 
prehensive of the entire spiritual activity. If on wortlii- 
ness; it is completely righteous, though not as perfect in 
strength as it might hb : and if on happiness, it is totally 
depraved, though not as strong in its depravity as it may 
oe. And now, this wholesoulness of disposition may be 
Expressed in strong language, on both udes ; by saying 
rf the righteous, " he cannot sin ;" and of the depraved, 
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"ye cannot serve the Lord:" uid may indeed ba 
expressed by allosions to, and compftrisona wiUi, phyrical 
necessity ; as when we say of a Washington, ' the sun 
may as well turn in his course ;' or, of the mcorrigibly 
vicked, " can the Ethiopian change his sMd or the leopard 
his spota, then may ye also who are acenstomed to do evil, 
leani to do well." But in none of these strong expres- 
sions, tLongh likened in certainty to physical necesfflly, 
do we include a natural inability. 

If we conceived the spirit to staad connected in the 
causaUties of nature, and that its dbpositdon wae itself an 
efect of a physical efficiency wrought into it, then would 
it come within physical necessity and be unavoidable, and 
like all cases without an alternative, be a natur^ inability. 
Nature would have to turn itself back upon its old course, 
when nature is only cansality going on in one course. 
But since we know spirit as the supernatural, fmd com- 
petent to originate its own disposing ; we may well con> 
ceive that when it has its disposition, good or bad, there 
is still the alternative open to both, and neither the good 
disposition nor the bad disposition are henceforth inevit 
able. The good spirit has still its animal appetites, and 
the way is open to passionate impulses ; the depravei 
spirit has still the conscious apprehension of what is dac 
to itself, as spirit, and feels the pressure of obligation to 
reassert its own sovereignty over the appetites, and the 
way is open to do so ; and hence, with all the certainty 
on either rade, that both the righteous and the depraved 
will persevere in their old disposition, it is not a certainty 
grounded m way necessity, but a cert^ty in fuH c<mtii»- , 
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gene; and avoidabililr^, and fience admitting only <^ a 
•Botal inability. 

The enquiry may here be made, Why apply tiiis term 
inability to two eo distinct cases ? or, indeed, why apply 
the term inability at all to the mere self-hindrances of 
action, when it is plainly practicable that the hindrance 
the man himself makes, he himself can remove ? We 
answer, that in the case of going against a radical disp«v 
sition, or of changing that disposition, the deep conscious- 
ness of moral impotence in the humsm mind will never 
be satisfied to clothe its convicHon, in any other fi)na 
than that of directly expressed inability. A sense of 
great guilt, and of great danger, may press upon die 
spirit in the Gonviction of its perverse and depraved dis- 
podtion, and the man may know and own bia respond- 
bility for every moment's delay to "put off the old, and 
to put on the new man," and yet be deeply conscious that 
his spirit baa so come to love its bondage, and to hate 
its duty, that he can only adequately express his sense 
(tf his helplessness by emphatically saying ' I cannot 
obange ;' ' I find myself utterly helpless ;' ' I am sold , 
under sin ;' ' some one else must help me, for I cannot 
help myself.' The deep conviction cannot rest in any 
weaker expressions. 

And where strong appetites, desires and passions, 
prompt to action, and the man speaks out from the full- 
ness of his- heart the difficulty be finds in reatnuning 
from gratification ; or, when he is under the deep con- 
riction of a depraved disposition and the obligation to 
return to righteousness, and he spcmtaneously utters ttie 
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deep sense of his helpleasneas, he will naturally and cer 
tftinlj ose th« strong expresfflons of inability and impo- 
tence. It is DO hyperbole, but honest, felt conviclaon. 
InSbility may have its primary meaning in necesraty, bat 
when the deep hindrance to action is in &ie will itself, 
and the disposition reluctates all agency but in the line 
to its own eod, and thus the inability is wholly of a moral 
kind, still the consciousness of weakness, in promptly 
eSfoctJng so thorough a reformation as the wortliiness of 
tiie 8[Hrit demands, will infallibly secure the applicati<m 
of the terms implying inability to many cases of oontia- 
gency only. Nor does the use of such language mislead 
us. The perceived nature of the case readily furnishes 
the proper interpretation, and we know at once from tjie 
subject gjven, whether the inability is in inevitable 
necessity or avoidable contingency. It would be a v^ 
labor to attempt to preclude any fancied danger of ambi- 
guity, by exchidiDg all use of inalMlity in cases of moral , 
hindrance. 

All books, the Bible itself, will ^ve multiplied exam- 
. pies of such expreaaiwis, and except through some per- 
rerdon of a speculative or dogmatic interest, there will 
be no liability to misapprehension. When Crod says to 
Lot, " Haste thee, escape thither ; for I cannot do any 
thing till thou be come thither;" — Gen. uz, 22, we 
need have no fear that common sense will ever mistake 
it, as if God was denying his own (wanipotence. So oi 
the following, no nustake can be made. The brethrrai 
of J:seph "hated lum, and could not speak peaceably 
■uto him." — Geo. xxxvii, 4. " My children are wil^ 
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me in bed, I cannrt rise miJ give thee," — ^Luke xi, 7. 
"I have married a wife^ and therefore I cannot come." 
—Lute xiv, 20. And juat as little will pltun common 
aenee miatake the follotri&g, and make them to be natural 
inability, grounded in necessity, without some previous 
perversion. " Joshua said unto the people, ye cannot 
serve the Lord, for he is a holy God." — Josh, xxivj 19. 
** No m&D can come to me, except the Father which hatli 
Bent me draw hun." — John, vi, 44. " Having eyes full 
of adultery and which oannot cease from sin." — '2 Pet. 
ii, 14. The real distinction between the applications 
of inability is preserved by the qualifications of ruUural 
and moral; and the faot of necessity and irresponsihility 
in the first, and of avoidability and accomitabUity in ihe 
last, makes the two to be permanently and consciously 
diverse &om each other. 

Sbctiok m. Cases where natural and moral 
DTABiLrrr abb more easily confounded. — In all cases 
of doubtfiil meaning, the ground of certainty is die'crite- 
rion. If that be in any fonn of necessity, the case is cme 
of oatund inability ; and if the ground of cert^nty be 
found only in the conditions in the spirit itself, and &aa 
leaving an alternative open and the event avoidable, the 
most emphatic expression of inability is still only of a 
moral kind. The subject in hand will ordinarily deter- 
mine, very readily, to which kind the particular case 
belongs, and yet in some cases there is much more lia- 
bility of confounding the two from the want of a complett 
analysis of the mentel ^ts. 
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The inabUitt/ of constitutional and t^ tpiritaal mteep- 
tibiH^ may he often mistaken.*— 'Qo^ the animal and 
nMional sosceptdbililiee we have found to be ^ven, and 
Qieir action determined, in conslitulional oatore. They 
ue themselves oonditioaed in a previous fact, and can 
find no alternative. In such conditdona the susceptibility 
moBt have sach emotions, and the conditions are already 
gjren beyond any control of tiie mind itself. No matter 
whether tlie case be one of physical or hypothedoal necea- 
aij, they are both alike unavoidable and the event stands 
beyond all accountableness in natural inability. 

But the spiritual Susceptibility is conditioned wholly in 
tiie spiritual disposition. The disposition being given, the 
feeling is as much determined in necessity as in a constitu- 
tiraial susceptibility, and is, in that point, held in natural 
iuabiUty. But the disposition itself, as a determining cod* 
dition of the emotion, is not unavoidable. The person is 
held respon^ble for the whole disposing of the spiritual 
activity, and may thus be progj^rly held responmble for ' 
all the feelings 'which are detennined in it. It is natural 
inability no farther than being necessitated in the cUsptv 
mti<m, and no matter how intense the cert^ty that the 
(Uspo^tion will not be changed, the tact that it may be, 
mnce there is an open alternative, throws the whole action 
of the spiritual susceptibility, which depends upon it, 
within the sphere of only a moral inability. The import 
ance of tins distinction is very great. Some feeling are 
necessitated, and the man should not stand accountable 
f(Hr them; others are necessitated only in a conditim 
which is itself avoidable, and are &U8 as properly a 
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matter of reapoosibility as the disposition that conditions 
them. When the m&D knows the line between natural 
and moral inability here, he niU kno\r also just where he 
is accountable for his affecdona. 

Inability from conititutioncd temperament, and that 
from a spiritual disposition. — The constitutional t«m- 
j>eranient is determined in the physical orgamzalion, and 
ffvea its peculiar characteiistics to the man permauentlj 
through life. Voluntary control may modify and restrEun 
Hie promptings of the temperament, but no force of will 
can make the man of one temperament to be hke the 
man of a different temperament. Peter's sanguine, and 
Paul's choleric temperament gave their peculiaritdes to 
each Apostle, and made them to be very different men 
through life. The whole action of Kmperament, except 
only in its watchful restraint, is in necessity and subjects 
to a natural inability. 

The moral disposition, as already seen, is avoidable, 
and all the deteruiinal^on which is thus given to feeling 
and action is in contingency, and all the certainty cour 
nected with ita events stands only in a moral inability. 
A. miserly or an ambitious disposition may be in connec- 
tion with a constitutional temperament very agreeable^ 
or very disagreeable, but the whole demerit of his moral- 
character is in his disposition, and his amiable or disar 
greeable temperament has no more connection with re- 
sponsible character than the mildness of the lamb, or the 
ferocity of the tiger. A good man may have a constitu- 
tional temperament far less mild and anuable than some 
very vicious men, and yet this should never be deemed 
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to detmct from his real goodness, nor does the naturallj 
amiable diapoution of a bad man at all palliate Ui4 
depravity of his moral disposition. The want of dua 
discrimination in these respecta leads often to rety unjust 
eetimatee of human character, and on one side underral- 
HOB the virtue, and on the other, underrates the vice, of 
the radical dispo»tion. There is a natural inability in 
the couditiomng of tempenunent; the determining ?f 
mural diBpodtion haa only a moral inability. 

Inability in changing character, and that of ehang- 
ing the outward conduct. — The true character is as the 
radical disposition, and can be changed, only in a change 
of the disposition. Tbe outward conduct may vary at 
will, but the inward character be all the while unchanged. 
A morfd inability only prevents the change of character 
or of conduct, but that any change of conduct should 
change the character is a natural inability. The conduct 
springs from the disposition, and must be estimated 
accoriUngly, and no merely executive acts can reach 
back and transform the dispositian. The disposition 
must first be right, in order that the conduct may be 
mwidly approved, and not that the conduct, being ccnv- 
Btrmedf will bring the disposition to be right. 

A man may rob me by violence, or make a show of 
kindness to cheat me the more securely, and with the 
same disposition in each case. The devil is aa truly 
malevolent in " transforming himself into an angel of 
light," as in " going about like a roaring lion ;" for in 
both caaea there is the disposition " seeking whom he may 
devour." Yea, the man may constrain the conduct, and 
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control tlie whole outward life, from regard to reputation, 
Irom self-righteous zeal, or from the mistaken conception 
that he can so reform his character, and nothing but 
moral diiliculties will be found in his way ; but no such 
constTEuned action can at all modify character, for in th« 
necessity of the case, the outward act can be no deter- 
miner of the inward disposition. 

In the same way, desultory impulses may carry the 
ontward conduct contrary to the governing disposition, 
and yet in such outer actmg there is truly no change of 
character. A pirate may be touched with sudden sym- 
pathy for some interesting sufferer, and give in charily 
the very money which he has murdered others to get, 
and yet keep the disposition that will murder otliers for 
money to-morrow. And so, on tlie other hand, a good 
man may, perhaps, sometimes ^ve from mere sympathy 
or from habit, or from policy, and in the act there may 
be no merit, because in it there was really no prompting 
of the righteous disposition. Yea, even a good man may, 
like Peter, deny his Lord through sudden fear, while- hia 
disposition is radically unchanged. There is great »h in 
the act, for the disposition should havebecttso strong aa 
to overcome any coUiding passion, but if the seed of the 
good disposition renuuns within, and the faith truly does 
not fiul, he cannot sin as a rebel and an f nemy, but only 
ss an infirm and unstable disciple. The first look, that 
wakos the real disposition and draws out the true chi^ 
racter, will bring bitter tears and godly sorrow. A bad 
man can do nothing truly good, for the evil disposition 
characterises all that springs from it, and whatever comet 
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from impolses of bumuiitf are without any raonJ mot. 
A good mfui maj do much that is wrong, but it will be 
his infirmitj. He will condemn and loathe himself for 
it, and mourn orer the weakness of bis character, but be 
will still be coDsciouB that his prevailing disposition baa - 
not changed. The wicked man should not say, * I am 
delivered to do these abominataons ;' ' I cannot do good, 
and therefore am content to do evil.' B,atber should he 
say, *I can do nothing good wil^ such a depraved dispo- 
dtion : here is a natural inability ; I will therefore dispose 
my spirit anew, and attm to a righteous disposition, for 
to this there is nothing but a moral hindrance, and thus 
nothing to weaken tbe fact of constant obligation.' Nor 
should or will the good man say, ' I cannot change my 
character without chan^ng my disposition, therefore I 
will be careless of all desultory impulses ;' but rather, 
' such impulses prevail through too yielding and infirm 
a disposition, and they stain and pollute the character 
with grievous offences, I will therefore set my ajant more 
firmly on &e right, and deepen the current of my pr^ 
railing disposition towards godliness.' 

Sometimet Viere may be mistaken tits ease of on tAuh 
lute necetxity, in an intrinsic abgurdity, for a moral 
inability. — Thus the Apostle Paul declares, that " Hio 
carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject 
to the kw of God, neither indeed can be." — Rom. viu, 
7. This may be often so misunderstood, as if the subjeo- 
lion to the law of God was fxa mability to the spirit itself; 
and might be interpreted as a natural ioability in some 
fi>rm of necessity ; or, by otiiera, asamoral inability Hut 
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is avoidable. But the truth is, that neither is meant, 
maamuch as the avoidability of a carnal mind is not the 
pomt in view, but the great iaet that a carnal disposidon 
cannot be a loyal disposilioii. It is essential enmity, and 
- whatever form it may take, wlule it is a carnal mind 
there can be no true subjectiou to God's law. If it 
obeys at all, it will be from fear or hope ; from a selfish 
regard ; and thus at Hie best mere legality and not loy- 
alty. It is the intriu^c absurdity and thus the absolute 
inabili^, that carnality, which is enmity, should itself 
obey God from love. 

So, again, the same Apostle says, " the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they aw 
fbolistuiesa unto him, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritnally discerned." — ^1 Cor. ii, 14. Tte 
same mistake may be made here, as above ; as if it were 
affirmed that there was an inability in the man to change 
from a natural to a spiritu^ state, and which some might 
affirm was a natural, others a moral inability. But the 
point is not whether a oatural man can become a spiritual 
man, but the affirmation that a natural man, as such, can 
not have spiritual discernment; the intrinsic absurdity 
that he, who has had only carnal experiences, should 
know anything of the truly christian experience. Ifato- 
ral diseenunent cannot be spiritual discernment ; an 
intrinsic absurdity, just as when it is said " ye cannot 
serve God and manunon." You cannot be, nor do, two 
opposite things at the same lime. 

The whole matter of human inability thus resolvei 
itself into the two kinds of hindrance ; one, in any kind 

sr 
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of neeesaity, U a natural inability, without altemativot 
nnavoidable, and wholly irres[X)naible ; the other, always 
in contingency and avoidable, and thus wholly respond 
ble, no matter how certain the events may be from the 
conditions within the spirit itself, and therefore a moral 
inability. The natural inability can interpose no hind- 
rance to the man's attaining the end of his being; for 
the end of worthiness ia solely for the spirit itself to 
assume ; and to this, nature can oppose no barriers that 
become such, except through the assent of the spirit 
itself. The moral inability ; which is a hindrance in the 
very spirit itself, and eclipsing all its dignity ; making 
it to become unworthy ; this -only can keep the soul of 
man from reaching its goal, and attuning the c 
tioB of that for which it has had its b^^ 
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Tub fflD^e facts of mind have been attfuued, and appre- 
hended in their connections and reciprocal relations, and 
taave also been analyzed into their simple elemeiits. We 
bare, moreover, fomid them in their organic combination 
according to the revelation of consciousness in our own 
experience, and have thus the human mind ae a whole, 
and maj contemplate it as an entire being, in reference 
to tiie ends that are designed to be consummated in it. 
Farther, we have considered the whole subject of cau»- 
alitj and efficiency ; the grounds of certtunty in refer- 
ence to aQ events ; and ihe distinctdons of natural and 
moral inability in reference to human actitm. We are 
thus prepared to take the human mind entire as an agent, 
and know the whole sphere m which it is competent to 
put fbrth its activity. 

That we may attain this the more completely, we will 
first look separately at the sphere of man's animal nature, 
and determine the peculiarities of its agency ; then, to 
tiie sphere of man's rational being, and the higher 
agency tliere exerted ; and lastly, to the whole in combi- 
nation, aa reciprocally modified one by the other. We 
may thus have both a distinct and comprehensive know- 
ledge of human agency, and of tiie entire sphere which 
it was designed the human mind should fill. 
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Section 1. Man, in a certain sphere, actts as 
rHB ANIMAL. — We never find man excluded whoIl_y 
from his rational being, and thus acting solely as a 
brute. In his moat sensual activity, there is that which 
oviiices the poscsaion of higher faculties, and this higher 
prerogative always modifies the mere life of the animal. 
But the whole animal activity is still so distinct in its 
nature and end from the spiritual being of maa, that it 
b competent to ua to abstract the modifying influence of 
the rational, and regard man as solely animal agent 
We may find him, in most particulars, above other ani- 
mals in the perfection and strength of his faculties, and 
in all combined, that he b the most complete of the 
entire aniriial creation ; but no augmentation of degree 
will at aJl take him out of the sphere of mere brute 
exbtence. He b stiU the fellow to the creatures of the 
stall and the stye. 

In the intellectual capacity, as animal, there is the 
full provision given for attaining all Oie phenomena that 
belong to the sensible world. All the qualities which 
are perceived through any organ of sense, and all the 
mental phenomena, as the exercises of the mind itself, 
which may in any way come within consciousness, are 
wholly within the reach of the human nund. Some 
animals may have a quicker and keener sense than man, 
and some peculiar instincts are ^en to some of eveo 
the lower animals, but in general it may be said, that aB 
the activity which belongs to animal perception b in ita 
most complete degree tiie possession of man. And &r 
more perfecdy tiian any other animal can man exercua 
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tbe connecting operations of the understanding. The 
Dxperience of the man, in bnni^ng the ehan^g pheno 
mena of tiie sense nitbin the concluded judgments of die 
onderatanding, must be far more orderly and extensive 
thmi any brute experience can reach. The deductions 
from past experience are liv more conclusiye and com- 
prehensive than in the caae of other animab. Bmtea 
can, and do, draw general conclusions from objects of 
Bense, and thus learn vhab is useful and prudent, but 
the generalizations of man, though of the same kind here 
as the brute, are much broader and clearer, and hence 
he may be a wiser and safer economist than any othei 
animal. This capacity for perceiving, and judging 
according to what has thus been perceived in the sense, 
b the whole extent of the animal endowment as knowing, 
and in all this knowledge man is pre-eminent. He can 
thoroughly commune with the brute hi all its ways of 
knowing, and is, thus, truly animal. 

In common with the brute, man has the whole sphere 
of the animal susceptibility, and knows how to commingle 
feelings with Uie anunal in all its appetites and their 
gratification. The social and dissocial propensities, the 
sympathies in joy and suffering, the natural affections 
which hold the parents to their ofispring, all come out 
the same in kind on the field of human and animal exp» 
rience. The feeling that appropriates possessions, and 
^ves to animds an interest in things and places, and 
induces to the fonnation of habits, is more completely 
developed in man, though still of the same kind as in the 
l>nite. The sentient nature of man and anunal it thna 
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the same, and man ia no more kindred to the animal in a 
certain sphere of knowing, than he is in a cotomon Bphera 
A feeling. 

AH this capacitates man for an impul^re ae&viby. 
Bis sentient capacity opens in appetitea and their wants, 
uid the impulse of all appetite is to go out Id action after 
the object of gratification. Xhe sole end of appetite is 
■atiety in the enjoyment, and then the whole acdrity 
rests, until nature again stimulates the appetite to repeat 
the same activity for the same end. The end of animal 
life ia happiness, and.the whole activity is a blind impulse, 
going out unavoidably in ite conditions aft«r its end. 
There may be deductions from past experience, which 
modify future action ; and the wimal, having learned to 
be prudent, may act quite differently in the same outward 
conditions. But this prudential consideration is a new 
condition, and itself just as impulsive as the appetite, 
and restraimng and controlling it by the same law of 
tiighest happiness, and thus the animal goes after the 
prudent by the same law of necessity as before.. The 
strongest prompting is already determined in the consti 
tutional nature, and the objects awakening the impulse 
are conditioned in tiieir order by the ongoing of surround- 
ing nature, and thus, to the animal, there is no altem»- 
tive to the order of its activity. Ea«h event is, in its 
condition, unavoidable. 

Man is, therefore, an agent, in his animal being, act- 
ing as the brute does solely for enjoyment ; and though 
from his broader experience and wider generalizationa,- 
competent to take hold on higher prudential consideift- 
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tioni) Qian any other animal, yet is this a difference of 
degree only, and leaving the higher pnidendaJ promptitig 
to be equally aa impulsive as any other animal feeling. 
Li this sphere of activity there is an entire exclusion of 
all proper will, and thus of all liberty and respon^luli^. 

SBcnoiT n. Man is also a bational aoent.— 
Superinduced upon the animal natm^, in its capacity of 
the sense and the understanding judging according to 
sense, and vUch also has a susceptibility to all animal feel- 
ing, there is Uie high prerogative of a rational and spiritu^ 
existence. In the possesEdon of reason, man is competent 
to apply necessary and universal principles, for expound- 
ing and comprehending all the perceptions of the sense 
and the judgments of the understanding. In this sphere 
he rises above the natural, and is truly supernatural. He 
not only knows what is given in experience, but attains 
principles which are prior to, and coniUlional for, experi- 
ence, and thus can make experience itself the subject of 
his philosophy. He ciui, moreover, appJy the principles 
of taete to nature, and detennme how far nature b beau- 
tiful ; and also the principles of science to nature, and 
determine how far nature is philosophical ; and can thus 
make hb reason the absolute measure of nature, in art 
and philosophy. In addition to all this, he can know 
himself, aa spiritual, and determine therein an ultimate 
nde of right for his action towards others, and his chums 
on other's activity towards him, and in tins comprehend 
- Ow whde sphere of morals. 
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Tbia capacity for rational knowledge ia occa«on, also, 
for a rational susceptibility, and man is competent to 
exercise feeling in the spheres of art, science, and morals. 
The emotions awakened by the beautdfiil and the sublime ; 
lihe feelings insinred by philosophy ; and tiie moral obli' 
gatJons and emotions which ori^nate in the imperatiyea 
of conscience ; all these transcend the highest experience 
of animal nature, and are pos^ble to man only as he is 
a ratjonal spiritual agent. In all these departments of 
knowledge and feeling he is competent, also, to find an 
absolute rule within himself, and thus to direct hb action 
by his own law, and exclude all other ends from holding 
dominion over him; utd in this self-direction he pes- 
sesses truly a will in liberty, and has an alternative to 
all the impulses of nature. 

SscnoN m. This aqenct or the amihal aud 

THE RATIONAL IS COMBINED, Ilf HAN, IN PERPBTDAX 

UNITT. — ^The animal, in man, does not stand in con]]dete 
isolation, as mere brute ; nor does the rational stand 
completely separate, as pure spirit; but animal and 
rational, sense ^d spirit, so combine in nnity that both 
make one personality. One life is in the whole, and one 
law of deyelopment controls all, so that we say of man, 
both animal and spiritual, he is yet but one being. In 
this respect, the human difiers, on one side from the 
brutal, and on the other side from the angelic life. They 
are so combined in unity as to be neither purely, but 
each is so modified by the other that the whole is a third ' 
thing not identical with either'. 
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It might be an iatereating examioation, and yet, as it 
must be mainly speculation, not appropriate here, to 
determine the origin of this rational superinduction upon 
the animal. Is reason a propagation as truly as the 
animal being ? Were all Bpiritual rudiments in humanity 
ffvea in the first of the ra«e, and are all souls a traduo 
tion from Adam ? Is it not rather propagation only so 
&r as the animal, and a perpetual divine superinducing, 
in each case, so far as the spiritual being ia concerned ? 
Must not flesh be bom of flesh, and spirit be a sj,iritujj 
superinduction solely ? Is there not some help in the con- 
ception each way, in considering how the Lord Jesua 
Christ could be human and divine in one person, which 
would be truly animal, spiritual, and divine in one ; and 
how man can he animal and spiritual, in one person ? 
May not, yea must not, the rational be as truly a super- 
natural putting on to the animal, as was the divine to the 
human ? But however such questioning may be solved, 
this is true, that the man can in no way act solely as &e 
brute, any more than the Divine Mediator could act 
solely as a man. The two in union go to make the pecu- 
liar one, and any separation of the two at once annihi- 
lates the peculiar third thing. The conception of the 
two agencies separately, is not then, hy any means, a 
conception of human agency. The personahty of die 
man is the synthesis of both, and as human agent, he 
must be animal and spiritual reciprocally modified. 
Neither his intellect, susceptibility nor will, can be like 
either those of the brute or of the angel ; his knowledge, 
feeling, and willing must he tui genera, that is, solely 
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hmnan knowing, feeliug and willing. We cannot Bpeak'ol 
ftnimal Sappineas for man, as if such bappiness could be 
Bolely the gratification of appetite as in the mere brute. 
The man cannot make happiness his end, and gratif; 
want, solely as an animal does, He baa abo a spiritual 
being, and his very spirit, as a reigning disposition and 
permanent will, enters into his appetitive cravings, and 
takes up their gratification as an end of life. The ani 
mal gratifies from natural impulse ; the mun goes after 
carnal pleasure as a chosea object, and puts the activitv 
of his spritual will into his voluptuousness. Nor, on 
tbe other band, can we speak of angelic holiness or sin 
as belonging to man, for man cannot stand towards the 
ultimate rule of right, and come to its fulfilment or vio- 
lation as the angel does. His subjection of the ammal 
nature to the demand of his spirit necessarily enters 
into bis virtue ; and the bowing of the spirit in bondage 
to the animal nature necessarily enters into his sin ; but 
the angel is not also animal, and cannot therefore have 
either holiness or sin in the forms of human holiness and 
flin. The moral character of the human must be pecu- 
liar, inasmuch as hb constitutional being, and his attitude 
towards the ultimate rule of right, is peculiar — a com- 
pound of the animal and the spiritual. 

Man cannot have purely soul-hoUness, nor ezclusivel; 
BOul-sin ; for his spirit can never act but as modified in 
its agency by " the law in the members." The rever- 
ence, and humility, and love, of the spirit, will particV 
pate m tiie animal feeling that is accordant with such 
emotions ; and the pride, and envy, and malice of th« 
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Boul, will be tinctured with a selfishness that haa ita 
sympathies in the wants of the flesh. Even ia the spirit- 
world, the exercises of the human soul must still rettun 
tlic modifications of its sensual experience, and the scrip- 
ture doctrine of a resurrection determines some kind of 
copoi-eal ejdstence forever. Human worship will differ 
from angelic, and human blasphemy from the demoniac, 
for something of the animal must ever blend itself with 
the actavities of the spiritual. 

We do not need to examine the peculiar activity of 
purely spiritual being, because humanity b not, and is 
not to be, purely spiritual. Both with angela and espe- 
cially with God, will in liberty must difier from human 
will. All spirit, finite or absolute, will know itaelf, and 
know the claim npon itself that all its activity be in the 
end of its own worthiness ; but the colliding inSuences 
which hinder such direction to the actirity will widely 
difier in man, angels, and God. . An angel, from his 
finitenesa, is open to appeals from ambition, and may 
greatly debase himself by seeking unduly to exalt him- 
self, and thus *' lifted up of pride, he falls into the con- 
demnation of the devil." " G^ cannot be tempted of 
evil," for he is above all sources of influence that would 
urge to any activity in disparagement of his own glory. 
No inducement that he should disregard his own dignity, 
and thi^ " deny himself," can reach to him. His will ia 
serene and tranquil, and never knows any colliding and 
disturbing motives. But quite otherwise is it with the 
will of man. His animal nature, even when brought into 
Bubjection, mnst be constantly guarded; for at any hour 
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passions may nse, that unrestr^ned will lead to ruin. 
His spirit may have the temptations of ambition ; because 
be, Uke an angel, b fiaite ; but in additioQ to spiritual 
pride, he is open through all the senses to worldly pomp 
and " the pride of life." Spiritual ambition will have also 
ita carnal desires, and demoniac malice will be accompa- 
nied by brutal lust. N^ot pure spiritual agency, finite or 
infinite, but human spiritual agency, is what we seek to 
knoT, What is the kind of activity which man may 
exert, and what is the field on which it may be mani- 
fested ? This is essential in the enquiry for his capa- 
biUty to reach the end of his being, 

Nature is working in htm, and upon him, and were he 
only nature, he must obey her currents, and float as the 
stream should carry him. . He is not only nature ; he is 
Bupematura]. In his spiritual being he has a law of 
worthiness, and he may hold on to this imperative which 
awakes in his own spirit, and resist and beat back all the 
appetites which awake in his animal nature. He b not 
held in necessity to the bondage of the flesh ; the alteiv 
native is open, whether he take it or not, to crush and 
keep the flesh at the footstool, and make it to serve and 
not to rule the spirit. Spiritual causality b above all 
natural eflSciency. If it may not be able to hold muscular 
resistance ag^nst the powers of nature, it can still wholly 
exclude nature from ita own sphere, and keep its own 
end, and hold itself steadfast to it, in spite of all ^9 
happiness or suffering which nature can ^ve. 

Man b, therefore, an agent who has'the capacity of 
will in liberal and b thus endowed with free causality. 
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■ To thc! queation, Why does man choose betiieeii duty 
and appetite ? the proper answer is, that he has both 
ends in his own being, the law of happiness as end of the 
animal and the law of worthiness as end of the spiritual 
being, and he must make his election. He must take 
one, and he cannot take both, and he is thus shut up to 
the necessity of choosing between diem. And to the 
question, Why does he choose thut? Why take hap^u 
ness as end against his spiritual worthiness ? or, why 
change from one to the other ? the proper answer is, 
that with full avoidability, the conditions within and with- 
out give a ground of cert^ty which it will be. Taking 
the whole being, animal and spiritual ; the clearness of 
the perception and the excitability of the feelmg, and the 
outer motives that come before him ; there may, in these, 
be a ground of certainty which he will choose, and what 
permanent disposition he will form, though at the time 
diere was an alternative, and tiius a choice and avoidar 
biliiy m reference to the end chosen. When the dispo- 
ution has already been made, that adds itself as a con- 
ditional ground of certainty for perpetuated choice of the 
same end, other things without and within remaining the 
same. With this given strength of disposition, and all 
else belonging to the being ; a full knowledge of all the 
outer motives, and direct spiritual influences that may 
act upon him, may give a ground of certainty in refer- 
ence to his change of permanent disposition- The con- 
ditions are not natural causes, nor at all excluding the 
capacity of his own free causality, hut they give the cer- 
tiunty which end the free spiritual cause will take m the 
32" 
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fitll altemaijrea of worth and want, duty and happiness. 
The spirit is Buperoatural cause, and its conditions are 
not themselves causes making the spirit's agencj a caMa 
eai'»ita, but in such conditions, the spirit truly originate 
a choice, and goes out to one when that was avoidable 
and a full alternative was open. 

We here regard only the capacitjes of the mmd aa 
agent, and leave entirely to revealed theology the whole 
ground of determining the certiunty of perpetuated 
depravity ; the fact of original sm ; and the interposi- 
tion of Divine Grace to radically change the disposition 
and sanctify all the spiritual affections. These revealed 
doctrines will be in full accordance with the conscious 
facts of the human mind, but they will take these facta 
as already pven, and assume the psychology without at 
all attempting to teach it. It may be le^timate to care- 
fully deduce from the theolo^cal dogma, what is the 
assumed psychological fact ; but quite surely, no scriptural 
doctrine will contradict the fact of avoidability in all 
responsible agency. There are, still, some direct objeo 
dons madd to the fact of such agency in liberty and 
which reqiure a full and fair con^deration. This we 
now undertake. 

Sbction rV. State and anstbe faielt thb pbo- 

HINENT 0BJECTI0H9 TO LIBSETY. 

1. ObJ. lAke causes always produce like effects,— 
The force of ^b objection is, that by an invariable law 
of causality, its action is uniform in like circumstances, 
and acting in the same condiliona must ever produce the 
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same effects. This law must hold in the mental world, 
aa well as the phy^cal, and we are not thus to suppose' 
that anj mental acts can be different under the same 
conditions. 

If there is nothing above nature, this objection ia sound, 
for past all contradiction, physical causes operate alike 
in the like coivUtionB. But if nature is subject to tfae 
control of a supernatural, then must there somewhere be 
a causality that is not itself caused by a higher efficiency, 
and which truly originates events from itself. If this 
eupematural cause has an ultimate rule of tight in its 
own being, it is not only more than phyaeal eflSciency, 
but more also than pure spontaneity, since it conditjons 
itself in its own ethical demands, and originates its effects 
intelligently and morally, and thus contingently and not 
necessarily. Such causality is not thing, but person, and 
BA absolved from all cansaUty above him, and all impersr 
tive except what is found within him, he ia the absolute, 
Bpiritual Jehovah. 

Just BO &r as man's spirituality reaches, he too is per- 
son, and possesses the capacity of origination in liberty. 
His moral acts are not the product of a natural causality 
necessitating tliem with no alternative, but are his own 
ori^ations, on occasion of both the impulse of appetite 
and the obligations of duty ; and which of these he takes 
is at his own responsibility, for the open way to the other 
made the taking of this avoidable. 

We need not, thus, deny a certainty of like results in 
like conditions, but the certainty of natural and spiritual 
uosaUties are wholly different. Nature has no capar 
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bilitj of origination from iteejf, and all its causes an 
^emaelves caused by an efficiency back of their own 
acting, and have thus no alternative ; but spiritual eau^ 
ality ia out of, and above, all nature's causes, and nay 
be^n action in itself and thus truly ori^ate, and net 
that its acts sliall be caused and tlius necessarily deter- 
mined by nature. How certain soever it may be, in 
reference to any action, what it shall be &om ita occa- 
eioTis ; those occasions do not cause it to be, and thus do 
not exclude avoidability. 

2. Obj. Then all meqns are powerless. — ^If the 
spirit can begin action in resistance to nature, then no 
matter what motives are presented, nor what means are 
used, tlie spirit can counteract tbem and the will go 
ag^nst them, and thus nullify all their efficiency. 

True, all means are powerless, since they are not effi- 
cient causes operating on the spirit, and themselves caus- 
ing the acte which come from it; else would the spirit be 
subjected to nature, and all its acts would be unavoid- 
able, because grounded in necessity. But not powerless 
in this sense, that they give occasion for spiritual action, 
and throw a moral infiuence upon the sprit in the direo- 
tion to a given action. Whether of tiie appetite towards 
happiness, or of the imperative towards worthiness, they 
are inducements in one direction, and hindrances in the 
otiier direction ; aad may be a .ground of certainty which 
direction will be taken; but inasmuch as they are net 
physical causes, themselves causing the spirit to act, diey 
constitute no natural inability to an. alternative, and al 
the highest are truly avoidable. They have no power to 
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make the spirit to bo nature ; they hare influence which 
may gjve the certainty what a supernatural spint will do. 

3. Obj. It denies that eeery ^ent mutt have tit 
cause. — Here are acts of the spirit which are not con- 
nected in any efficiency with their antecedents ; these 
antecedents may be of any kind, and they do not make 
their consequents to be a^r thenr kind; the antecedents 
do not cause the consequents, and thua the consequents 

.we without cause. 

Yes, the spiritual act ia without cause in this, that it 
b not an effect from any of nature's causes. No antece- 
dent in nature is its immediate antecedent, but it ori^n- 
ates in a source wholly supernatural. It is wholly a new 
thing put into nature which does not come out of nature. 
Kature gets ao much new, which waa not in it before. 
AU her consequents are only changes of what perma-* 
nently has been, but the spiritual act is no change of 
what was in nature already. Still the spiritual act is 
not without cause. It does not come up out of a void. 
Its proximate antecedent, and thus its immediate cause, 
is the spirit itself Nothing out of the spirit, and eapo- 
(nally nothing bock of the spirit in the realm of nature, 
has caused it ; the spirit itself has originated it, and 
henceforth that event, whatever it may "be doing in 
nature, belongs to the spirit, and can nowhere find for 
itself another author. 

4. Obj. This euti off aU gjnritual action from ths 
foaahUity of foreknowledge. — The act is contingeat and 
may be avoided ; it has no necessary connection to any 
thing that now is in nature ; it may therefore be avoided, 
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and nothing that now !s can deternimo that it will not be 
avoided ; it b thoa impossible to be foreknown. 

True, it is not now given in anything yet witiiin nature, 
and cannot thus be foreknown by looking through any 
Buccessive changes in nature ; but this does not deny that 
the Absolute Spirit may have the certainty of it. Must 
God foreknow, only as he can look through flie necessary 
Bei(ueace3 in nature ! Yea, it does not deny but affirms, 
that any spirit, which might know all the inner and outer 
occasions in which the agent shall be, might find a ground 
of certainty in these very facts. These occasions will not 
cause the spiritual event, but may give a ground of eer- 
twnty that what is in itself wholly avoidable yet will not 
be avoided. This is always the only ground of moral 
certainty, and yet with our limited means of knowing the 
occasions, we often trast the highest interests on our 
convictions of certainty what free agents will do; a pei> 
fect knowledge of all (he circumstances might give per- 
fect certwnty which alternative would be taken. 

5. Obj. Such free origination is inconceivable. — It 
supposes a causality which can go out one way or another, 
and that there is nothing back of it causing it to go in 
either, and that thus it must go the way it does for do 
cause or reason whatever. This is the absurdity of 
choosing without choice, and is inconceivable. 

It is admitted, and affirmed, that it i? 'nconceivable by 
the lo^cal understanding. A liberty m physical cansa- 
tion is an absurdity. On one side, we cannot conce're 
that the causality can have an alternative, for that would 
invDlve that a conditioned cause might rise above ita 
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iM)D(lidon3, and would be the absurdity of action from 
nothing. On the other hand, a will, already determined 
in ita caaae and going out with no alternative, is the 
ftbsurdity of unavoidable choice. Physical causality oaa 
have no alternative ; action in liberty can be «ily with 
to alternative ; and tiius an understanding, which can 
only connect by conditions,, cannot conceive of a liberty 
fai causation. A logical understanding can conceive of 
DO be^nuing, and of course can conceive of no originator. 
But we are obliged by our reason to demand a first, and 
thus to attain a conception of an author who has no cause 
before him conditioning either lus being or acting, but in 
whom action originates. This is the very conception of 
spiritual being ; an entirely supernatural existence ; a 
being not bound in nature, but competent to originate 
uncaused by nature ; and till the reason gets this concep- 
tion, entirely distinct from ^ the efliciences in nature, 
it knows neither a God nor a soul, and must confine all 
things within the Imked succession of a series, to which it 
can give neither an origin nor a consummation. Liberty 
18 a necessary attribute of spiritual being, and is fully 
conceived in an existence that can hold on to a law of 
duty within itself, against any end of action from without 
itself. It lifts the conception at once out of nature to 
that which can work agunst nature, and is both ael^ 
action and self-law. 

Such we must conceive to have been &e creative aet 
rf God. It must have ori^nated in himself, and gone 
out self-directed ; for wiy conception of previous condi- 
tioning, that made the creative act to be, and to be suoh 
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as it was, would demand a necessitated series of con(l> 
tions running up in the bosom of the Creator without an 
ori^nal. The same conception of agebcy, aa an endow- 
ment bj God, ori^ating acts within the finite sphere of 
man's efficiency, is both possible and actual. 

6. Obj, All analogy i« opposed to it, — All the causes 
m nature are conditjoned in some higher causality, and 
gc out into effect without an alternative, and thus from 
Rnalogy we should conclude that it is so with mind, and 
that all its acta have their previous determining causes. 

To tbts it might readily be answered, that analogy is 
of no force against a matter of fact. Where a fact can 
not be brought within experience and thus to the test of 
consciousness, a fair argument from analogy is legiti- 
mate, but conscious experience cannot allow itaelf to be 
contradicted by any analogical argument. But were 
analogy admissible, we should derive from it the strongest 
support in favor of action in liberty. No physical caus- 
ality b held at all responsible. It lies confessedly outside 
of the entire sphere of ethical activity, and can be sub- 
jected to no imperative constraints ; it may, therefore, 
at all times be conditioned in its antecedents, and be 
doomed to work on without an alternative. But apiritu J 
agency is responsible agency, and on this account is 
excluded from conditions of all physical causation and 
all analogical deductions therefrom, and demands just 
this agency of free origination and alternative election. 

T. Obj. All %urpTi»efor the moit rash and unreason 
ahle conduct is leholly without foundation. — ^AU spiritnal 
action is contingent, and thus wholly avradable, and mtij 
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just as well be agtunst reason aa with it, ajid even agunst 
ioterest as for it ; thus there is no ground for expecting 
one act rather than another, and no occasion for being 
■nrprised at any man's actaoa. 

But, occasions for action are necessary to^all &ee Cftosa- 
tiu, and these occasionB give indncementa or hindrances 
to the act, and may supply a ground of certainty what the 
action will be, though they do not fix it in unaroidablu 
necessity ; certainly then, these moral occasicma may 
fiimish strong grounds for ezpectuig the act, and reason- 
able surptise if not exerted, or if some quite different 
ftotion be put forth. But this objection may much more 
forcibly be retorted upon the objector himself. With him 
all is made unavoidable in the previous conditions. Am 
the case is, there is no alternative ; one event alone can 
be. All surprise at ihe event must thus be wholly 
, &om ignortmce. I should feel no more surprised at any 
human conduct than at the bursting of a steam-lxnler. 
Neither could have been otherwise in the conditions, and 
Hie surprise is alike in boUi, viz. ignorance of the reaara 
why they could not help it. But actually, my surpris* 
for the hmaaa ooadnct b, why the man did not help ik. 
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TO ATTAIN THB END OP ITS BBIKO. 
Thk end of anipul nature is happiness ; the end of apirib- 
tui being is TorthinesB \ and as man is both animal and 
Bpritual, be has both of these ends for his attunment. 
Speculalively, it might be held as true, that the atttun- 
ment of »ther, complete!;, is mcompatible with itself 
except in the attainment of both. It may be presumed 
^t &e animal nature wilt be unhappy in the debasing 
of the spirit, and that the spirit will feel an indignity in 
yielding to any uncompensated unhappiness in the ani- 
inaL 80, also, ethically considered, it might be argued 
diat providential allotments should make the most worthy^ 
to be the most happy. But all specnlalaon aside, ezpe- 
rience will not be competent to detennine, in all cases, 
where the greatest ultimate happiness can be guned; 
and every nuui will find himself in circumstances, where 
he can maintain his spiritual worthiness only by sacrifio 
faig ammal happiness ; and in all such cases, the conscious 
conviction is, that the wortiiiness should be muutained 
whether Qie sacrifice in happmees be ever compensated 
hereafter, or not. The ollimate end of mui is the iat«g- 
rity of his spirit at the hazard of whatever loss to hia 
gratification, and he may cheerfully leave the e:id of h^ 
l»nes8 to its own issue, if ha has kept himself ^thfnl to 
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Ab end of worthmess. So to (Uspose all a maa's agency 
as to b« most worthy of his spiritual acceptance, is to 
have a righteous difipositioo ; and permanently to main- 
ttun such a diapositaon, is. die end of his being. 

The great mass of mankind reverse thib order entitoly, 
tod live for happineas, not fer sgnritual worlhineBS ; and 
thus sacrifice the end of their being. Yet this pervert 
mon of the highest law of existence, and dios a depraving 
of the race, is everywhere connected with the conviction 
of personal demerit in it, and person^ reeponsibility for 
it, and thereby a manifest competency to avoid such per- 
petuated depravity, and that the man put and keep him* 
self within the cliums of lus spirit. And yet, with all 
this competency mamfest in the conscious obhgation and 
responsibility, there is also the c<msciousneBS of irresolo- 
tion to break away from this, bondage, and of so suo- 
onmbing in the spirit to the domination of appetite as 
proves also an impotency to regun the lost dominioa, and 
to bring the body under. This conscious competency 
and conscions impotency to the same thing, esist as oppo- 
rite facts, at the same time, in the same man. It is the 
great moral paradox in human nature, and can nevci' be 
solved by any ignoring or eliminating of either elcL^ent, 
but must somehow be harmonized by admitting tlie exist- 
ence of both. What has now been gained is sufilcient 
to put these contradictory &cts in a light, whicl show! 
Qkem to stand to each other in true conastency. 
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Sbctiok L Mak is katukallt cohfbibnt to 
flAIN THB END OF HIS BBINS. — Se U copobU of deter- 
mining Mt Ugheit law. — ^The inner witness of what is 
due to tiie dignity of hia apiritiial being secorea the pep 
petual working of & conscience, ezenffliig or accnaing. 
In the li^t of his own spirit man knows what exalts aad 
idiat debases him ; what austiuna his true dignitj, and 
idiat degradcB him ; and in this alone he ia a law to him- 
letf. When no outward autfaoritf promulgates a posidva 
oomm&ndment, he haa the law written on hia heart ; and 
where po^tive laws are imposed, they muat be brought 
home to his conscience, and in the light of His own spirit 
he must see that disobedience to them is a reproach and 
di^onor to him, or their sanctions can have no moral 
obligation. He needs nothing more than this raticmal 
inffight into hia own being, and in all conditions the law 
u le^ble. 

His appetites crave ; and where no chum of his spiritoal 
being is in&inged, he may virtuously gratify them, and 
to just the degree tiiat the worthiness of hia spirit will 
permit. Where the clear estimate of highest happneaa 
g^vea a jdain dictate of prudence, and notlung else cconea 
ap as a directory ; in the light of his own sinrit he will at 
once read hia duty in this perception of utility, for hia 
Bpirit would itself be dishcmored, in bringmg his animal 
nature to endure needless suffering or privation. Mere 
prudence is thus itself made a virtue. When others may 
be more happy by his self-«acrifice, Aie spirit will see ia 
itself that ita own true dignity is exfdted in such self- 
demalj and thus, when only kindness toothers is content- 
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fJated, the benevoleiice is seen to be a duty, and becomes 
ft virtue because it adorns tbe spirit. But when, in any 
condition, the wants of aoimal happiness for himself or 
for others — the dictates of personal hapjaness or of social 
kindness— come in conflict with what is due to tiie rational 
spirit ; then, the true dignity of the man is secured only 
in sacrificing both bis own and other's happmess to his 
spiritual worth, and it becomes a virtue to be severe 
against bis own flesh, and to close lus ear to all the 
pleadings of pty for others. And when some positive 
olfum is enforced ^m the authority of the Absolute 
Spirit, requiring prompt obedience without consulting 
any other want or chum whatever, the human si»rit 
knows that its own dignity b maintained and exalted by 
implicit and unquestioiung obedience. 

There is no place where &» spirit may not see the 
bearing of any action upon its own worthiness, and where, 
thus, the law that binds it may not be adequately appre- 
hended. It is not necessary to ascend to heaven, nor to 
descend to the abyss ; for the law is nigh to every num, 
and speaks out Ax)m the conscions imperatives awakening 
witiiin his own spirit. 

Man is competmt to obey this law. — The human mind 
has aU the capabilities necessary for knowing not only, 
but also for doing every duty. There may be strong 
confiicts of appetite and impulave pasaon agwmst the 
strict demands which the purity and integrity of the spirit 
imposes, and all the occasions and soliciting conditions of 
nature may seem to lie temptin^y open to the indulgence 
1^ animal desire ; but his virtue is found in the manly 
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valor that beats back, and bringa under, these unrulj 
appetites, and which puts and keeps them in Bubjecti<Ki 
to the intrinsic excellencj that belongs to man's spiritual 
conatitutioD. And this spiritual activity and energy is 
always present in the very being of the spirit itself, and 
the requiute control of the most turijulent passion can 
only be lost in the neglect to watch and suppress ite swt 
den impulses. The contest with any single appelate may 
long last, and the warfare witli all animal propensitieB 
may hold on through life, but the restraint for the hour 
is the victory for that hour, and the triumph is as per- 
petual as the prolonged ascendancy of the good will ; and 
(his may be effectual in restr^ning as long as there is ft 
body to keep under and bring into subjection. 

The right and authority, the throne and soepter, tha 
executive force and prerogatare are all the possesion of 
the spirit, and it must be in treachery to its own sove- 
reignty, if it lay them by, or ^ve them over into tha 
power of the enemy, and yield to the usurpation at aaj 
lust. Jd &.Q contempt of every gratifieatioq, and the 
defiance of every torture that nature can get or feel, the 
spirit of the man com, as it ahould, hold itself stead&st 
in ite own integrity, and go down to death with ite hi^ 
end and purpose unrenounced and inviolate. 

When v>rongly dtiposed, it ia competent to changa 
the ditpoiition, and take again the end for which exitt- 
ence is given. — We are not concerned here with any 
grounds of certainty that the depraved disposition will 
or will not be changed, nor with any speculation or reve* 
lation how the once righteous dispo^tion became perveiw 
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ud d«praved ; but that in the depraTity of the S]Hiit,-ii 
is still competent to itself to renoimce the wrong end 
towards which it has disposed ite activitj, and return to 
the true end of its being, and thus re-assert its dominion 
orer those appetites under which it has slavishly been la 
bondage. Though the man has made the end, for which 
the brute lives, his end, and even put tlie immortal ener- 
^es of his siniit in active chase after hap^Auess, so Uiat 
be porsues gratifiealion as no animal can ; never sa^ 
ted ; never resting ; jet has he not thereby become the 
mere animal. Giving in to nature, and subjecting him- 
self to serve nature as he does, yet has he not at all lost 
his supernatural being. He is rational spirit still, and 
well knows, and sometimes keenly feels, the deep degra- 
dation of his soul in living so beneath the intrin^c excel- 
lency which still belongs to it. The rational has most 
absurdly bent in servitude to the animal ; the spirit has 
most unnaturally fixed its end in nature ; but the reason 
sees the absurdity, and the spirit feels the indigmty, and 
bence the wretched man cowers in shame and guilt before 
the upbr^dings of his own conscience. He knows the 
■Itemative is open : the perpetuation of bis shame and 
gmlt is avoidable : that if he persist in his baseness, it 
will not be nature holding him down under any form of 
necesaty, but that Ins spirit freely stays, as it voluntarily 
went down, in the place of its degradation. Every hour's 
delay, eveiy fresh act of seosaous gratification, brings 
down another stroke of the whip of scorpions ; for he ia 
ehoonog carnal happiness, when he might be, and ought 
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to be, asi»mg after, and reaping, die immortal dignitiei 
■ad honors of hia spiritual birth-right. 

la maaj thin^ he knows he ia linked into the succes- 
nona <^ nature, sod diat the conneddona ^lS the antece- 
dents and consequents are indissoluble ; but not in the 
taking of the end for which he Uvea, nor in the perpetuft- 
t»m of that perverse and guiltj diapoeition which ia 
tamed to follj. That is his work, and not nature's, nor 
God's. Nothing perpetuates it, but the perpetual free 
action of the spirit. But for him it had not been begun ; 
only hj him can it be perpetuated ; and the reaponfflbilitr^ 
ia on him that it cease immediately. No matter bow 
Btnsig the templing inducementa without; no matter how 
readj the consenting appetitea within ; the ajarit must 
willmgly t^e, or it is not defiled by them ; and it moat 
willingly peraiat, or its guilt b not perpetuated in them. 
The wortib and the reward are in die spirit's own remat- 
ance ta these forbidden indulgences, and the battle and 
the victory b in meeting and treading down every lust. 
No matter how stubborn and severe the conteat; the 
obstinacy of the foe gives more sublimity to the battle, 
and more dignity to the triumph ; and the very occamon 
for 80 heroic a contest, is also an opportunity for so glori- 
oua a victory. V/ithin the entire domun of the spiritual, 
the will reigns sole sovereign, and nothing forces it to 
serve the flesh ; nor, when it has basely been doing i''.,- 
doea anything, without the spirit itself, bind it in its pri< 
Bon-house. It has no natural inability ; it comes within 
DO necesfflties of nature ; with no hesitation or equivooa' 
tion, we Ba" that the spirit dbposed on happiness should 
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kToid, yea, is competent to avoid the perpetuated guilt, 
and stand ag^ disposed <m the end of its owd worthiness. 

SEOTioif n. Man la uorallt ihfotent to gaih 
THR END OF HI9 BBiKG. — Univers^ ohservfttioQ estaV 
lishes the sad fact that man is depraved from the first. 
'With all diat is tender, trusting, and amiable in child- 
hood, stiL the innocence of youth b only comparative. 
The child is not so stubborn and hardened in vice as is 
tlie old transgressor. But when the strict rule of ethical 
obligation is applied, that tlie whole spiritual activity 
should be permanently disposed to the end of worthiness, 
and not of bappin^s ; that the animal nature should be 
utterly subject, and the spiritual in man completely reg- 
nant ; we do not find either in youth or age that the mass 
of manMnd can sustiun such a test. The end of gratifica- 
tion, in some form, is universal, and it is only in very spe* 
cial cases l^t we can affirm " the law in the members" 
b rigidly held subordinate to '* the law of the mind." So 
soon as we can aacertdn by its working the dbpo»IJon 
of the man, it b found diat his spirit has already turned 
to seek happiness, and has become delinquent to the end 
of its highest worthiness. Nature as truly as Revelation, 
affirms that " all have gone out of the way." 

Now we cannot, in psychology, help out our ignortmce 
of the source of such universal depravity, by any state- 
ments from revelation ; and can only say, t^e history of 
the race evinces, so high as we can trace it, that humanity 
b in a fyien condition, and that it b a^^t, and has never 
been, supremely dbposed to attain the grand end <tf ft 
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■piritn^ life. If there are ezcepdooe, thej have alwaja 
been onder such conditaona aa to prove the general rule 
<^ depravity. Inasmuch as this perverseness of disposi- 
tioD appears from the first, and its ori^nation is trul; 
back of all personal recollecldon in each case, we are left 
iritlMot any explanation of it from experience. If this 
ori^nal dispotdug act of the ephit was in conscionsness^ 
the memory- has not so rebuned it that it can at any 
subsequent time be brought up for oarelul and intelligent 
reflection. The ground of tibis certwnty of human deliD> 
quency cannot, thus, be made subject to human Ukvesti- 
gation through any experience. From our conscious 
fionnction of guilt and responMbility that we have now 
such a disposition, it will be safe to assume as a theory, 
that at no point is such a dispodtion unavoidable ; that it 
is not, and does not continue, &om any natural inability 
and because there is no open alternative to it ; but that 
it is ever the siorit's own, and solely and righteously at 
its responsibility. All the impotency, therefore, at tiie 
first, and at any subsequent period, that the spirit should 
not take on and perpetuate such a perverse disposing, is 
of a moral kind, and from within the S{mt itself, and not 
forced upon it in any necessary connections of nature. 
The first instant of such disposing was as truly the spirit's 
own, as at any subsequent moment of its existence, and 
we can no more say, it could not avoid inning at the 
first, or avoid being sinful, than we can at any point of 
subsequent activity. But, that there is a moral impo- 
tency in each case, at the first disposing, may well be 
assumed from the universality of the result ; and we can 
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only leave it on Bueh proof, since we cannot carry up any 
conscious recollection to the examiualdon of what waa 
then our experience. 

We are, however, much more competent to examine 
the fact of our impotency to break off from all depravity, 
and to stand out, in all our duly experience, in the full 
perfection of having attained and kept the great end for 
which our spiritual being is ^ven to us. This change 
has not been made, and when the man is summoned to 
it, and even when he essays to effect it, there is a sense 
in which he honestly says, ' I am unable to do it.' Let 
OB endeavor to know precisely what this impotency b. 

The gratification of animal appetite is agreeable, and 
the immediate impulse of the whole animal being is 
towwds hapinnesB, on every offered occasion. Were 
man only animal, it tmght be said on all occasions of pre- 
sented happiness, that he has no alternative to the going 
out after the highest degree. He could not help going 
out after the strongest desire; and m this we should 
mean that there was a natural inability. There is no 
alternative to the end of happiness, and that which causes 
the taking of happiness at all must, thus imhindered by 
any alternative, cause the taking of the highest offered 
degree. If denial in one direction will give greater hap' 
jnnesB in another, then denial is on that acoomit most 
desirable, and the impulse must be accordin^y. To the 
animal, pmdence will be ae impulsive as appetite, and 
the strongest impulse cannot find its alternative m any 
lower degree. All is really the same thing; hapi»nes)* 
and the animal is naturally unable to hold himself hac% 
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from it. Then is no dispofflng, as of a penDanent state 
of Bpritaal ac&vitj, or will ; there ia onlj the inoImaticHi 
of conetitntiona] natara. We cannot here say anythiog 
about moral impotency ; the coDoeptioc is whioUj irrele- 
Taot. The whole inability is grounded in necessity. 

But the maa is not all animal. He feels the impobs 
to happiness, and, la the consdousneas of what is due to 
his s{»rit, he feels also the obligation to consult first ttuB 
ethical clum of highest worthiness. Here is an end of 
vholly another kind, and which will not ^dmit of compar- 
ison with happiness in degrees. No degree of happiness 
can ^ve moral worthiness ; and no satisfaction of appetit^ 
can fulfil an imperatave clium. There is in this ethieil 
end, a complete altemalaye to all happiness, eim the 
highest and the eternal. It b one thing to be worthy of 
Bjmtual approbation, and quite anoUier thing to be enjoys 
ing the applications to every appetite ; and no matter 
how high the appeal to animal nature, while the mere 
brute cannot resist, the human being can. He has that 
within his reach which he can sieze as a complete and 
sufficient counten^eck to the strongest deore for bapin- 
ness. A natural inability it cannot be, which keeps the 
man from re^iouneiag happiness as tus end, and taking 
that of spiritual worthiness. 

The impotency is wholly found within (he spirit itself, 
and is an exclusion of aM hope of change, left to the 
spirit's own agency. It has ^ven itself to sensual good, 
and discarded the ethical good, and dius the very agent 
th&t should dispose itself to its true dignity, has sold 
iweit in debasement to the lower nature, and Tolimtaiily 
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pnt on the bonds of appetite. How, now, release itself 
fi-om tlie bondage which it loves and chooses ? IIow 
choose anew against its own choice ? How lift itself out 
of the gulf into which its own impulses and activity thrust 
itself down ? Its detennined activity is in one direction, 
how shall the same detenniner of activity put the agency 
in another direction ? Is it stud that the spirit may tam 
to itself new influences and motives, and by their means 
change it? direction ? But what other motives can it take, 
than such as it already has, and has rejected ? And if 
there were others witJun its reach, what hope that it will 
reach and use them, when it does not wish their interven- 
tion nor the end to which they tend ? How use what is 
repugnant, to attain an end already discarded ? How 
set itself to seek what it does not wish to find ? and this, 
that it may turn itaelf about in a direction it does not 
wish to go? How, then, is the carnal disposition, which 
is simply the spiritual activity disposed on animal gratifi- 
cation, to change itself to the spiritual disposition, which 
is «mp]y the spiritual activity disposed on the end of its 
own worthiness 7 If the carnal mind be leil alone in its 
own action, it is most hopeless that it will ever change 
itself to spiritual-mindedness. 

But is not then this impotency truly a natural inabili- 
ty ? Does no^ the spirit subject itself to the necessity 
of nature, by subjecting itaelf to the service of nature I 
Having wholly gone out after the sense, has it not thus 
abolished the alternative of a return to its own worth ? 
Is not depravity, henceforth, unavoidable to itself? It 
would certainly so be, if by disposing itself on an ultimate 
84 
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end, and thereby attaimng s radical dispo^tioD, it 
became only a phyucal cause, and could now only go 
oat in efficiency u it was caused to go out by some 
ag»icy ab ex&a to itself. Aa it lias disposed itself, so 
it must perpetuate itself; and nature might as well turn 
itself bock upon its own course, as the spirit convert 
itself &om the error of its way. It would henceforth be 
nature, aad subject to the necesuties of nature; and 
whether the disposition were depraved or righteous, in 
that directJcm it must so remain. But tins would be 
wholly a false conception, and abolish utterly the true 
distinction between natural and moral inability, and iden- 
tify again nature and spirit 

By subjecting itself to the bondage of nature, the 
spirit does not itself become nature. It is itself a &ee 
causality, and wholly competent to ori^nate action in 
itself, without a cause antecedent to itself causing it to 
act.' Whether in a right or a wrong <Uspo^lion, the 
spirit is still a supernatural existence ; having its law in 
its own being, and competent to steady itself by that 
law agiunst all the impulses of nature. When holy, it is 
competent to renouoce the end which makes it holy, 
without the neces«ty of another and prior efficiency to 
cause it thus to renounce ; and so, when dofiil, it is com- 
petent to renounce the end which secures it to be mnful, 
without its b^g caused thus to renounce. The pecu- 
liarity of its efficiency b by no means lost, whichever 
direction it may have given to its activi^. That it has 
a sinfiil disposition, is still consistent with the conception 
&at it is sjarit thus sinfully dispoong its activity, and 
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not th&t it is nature moving in a current wtuch a U^er 
cause fafts determined for it. 

This depraved spirit, going out after ite appetites aiid 
not ftfter its duties, has thus the full natural competency 
to originate in itself an act of renunciation of tlie carnal 
eijid, and an act of adhesion to tbe end of its own worthi- 
ueas, and may justly be required to " put off the old man, 
and to put on the new man," for this alternative is so 
open to it ; but stiU, all tbe attachment te the wrong, 
and all the repugnance to the right, is there in the carnal 
dispositioi: ; and what hope of its originating the great 
change from sjuntDal death to spiritual life ? The man 
may, yea, he must say, ' I ou^t to change ; I am under 
the strongest obligations to my own spirit that I debase 
and degrade it do more ; and thus that I eon renew my 
disposition and reform my life.' But he can and must, 
also, say, in another sense, ' I love and choose my carnal 
gratifications ; I hate and reluctate all the c!uma of the 
^rit that restrun me ; I cannot renounce the happiness 
I love, and choose the restraint I hate.' In the fiill 
possession of his conscious natural competency, he has as 
full a consciousness of his deep moral impotency. In the 
pressure of these alternatives — on one side the passion- 
ate impulses of appetite, and on the other the stem impe- 
rativeB of his own dignity — the bad man m^ often -aay 
to his conscience, "hast thou come to torment me before 
my time ;" and the good man may say to his lusta, " 0, 
wretohed man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?" When the wicked man will do 
evil, the prompting imperatives of his spirit are yet within 
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him; and Then the rig^teons man will do good, the Iob^ 
ing to evil is atill preaent. Emnanit; is in aelf-conflict ; 
tite 8[xrit is n&torallj competent to rein the animal in 
sahjectitHi ; and yet it is often morally impotent to pnt 
on and pull ap the cotb. 

Ibas man is bofli able and nnable to attmn the end of 
his being, in holding all his activity wholly to the clainu 
of' hia Bpiritual nature. But in this there is neither 
absurdity nor conti-adiclion. He is able not m the -same 
sense that he is nnable. His abili^ is a freedom from 
all the coercions and neces«ties of nature, and lus ina- 
bility b a bondage of tJie spirit iteelf — self-imposed and 
self-perpetuated. His freedom from all the compulaon 
of nature leaves him wholly responsible, and utterly inex- 
cusable, in his depravity ; and his whole^ouled subjeo- 
laoD to his carnal appetites, and the fised state of will on 
the end of animal gratification, render it utterly hopeless 
that the same spiritual will, left to its own way, is ever 
about to turn fii^m that which it so loves, and fix anew 
upon that which it so hates. In such a condition, pei^ 
petuated depravity must have its perpetuated conscious- 
ness of degradation and guilt ; and the recovery of the 
s^orit to its original integrity awaits the gracious advent 
of One, who, by a spiritual regeneration, may seek and 
save die lost. 
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